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PART I 



MR. POUNDSBERRY 



CHAPTER 1 

"Her exquisite head drooped on his shoulder. The 
garden was silent. The only sounds were the soft tinkle 
of Lady Marcia's mandoline through the open window of 
the yellow drawing-room and the swish of the duchess's 
skirt as she swept along the terrace." 

Shalisha crumpled up the paper and cast it from her 
with a regal air of contempt. 

"I wonder/' she said thoughtfully to herself as she 
stared down at the long, ill-kept strip of ground which in 
Sydenham was known as a garden, ''what pleasure she 
finds in reading such things? Such obvious humbug! 
Of course the duchess knew perfectly well that those 
two were alone on the sunk lawn, and she would never 
have permitted it had he not been the match of the 
season. When I have a real garden there shall be a 
sunk lawn — ^but not for eligibles and the artless daughters 
of embarrassed dukes." 

She drew her brows together. They were very black 
and harsh, growing so closely together above her light 
eyes that they almost formed a continuous uneven line. 
She looked down again at the narrow strip of ground. It 
was the most neglected garden in the whole terrace; a 
long terrace too— of red, hopelessly-alike villas. Some 
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villas kept fowls, others grew beans; others devoted the 
whole strip to grass which they kept so perfectly that 
they were afraid to walk on it. But Mrs. Pilgrim's 
garden was a disgrace to its neighbours. Nothing was 
done. The grass grew rough and long. On one wall an 
unpruned rose-tree tried to live; on another there were 
loose trails of Virginian creeper. 

Shalisha looked at it — the narrow strip, shut in by 
a wall. Her cheek flushed with shame. She half 
started from her languid attitude — then dropped back. 

"What is the good of working in such a place?" she 
muttered. "The first necessity of a garden is seclusion." 

She shut her eyes and let her thoughts drift back to 
gardens she had known — stately, almost forbidding in 
their utter solitude ; shut in by living green walls. 

She looked at the paper on the floor ; crumpled, a little 
torn. These stories on which her mother fed painted a 
voluptuous world. She thought of the heroine's Paris 
frock and of the hero's six country mansions. It was 
pleasant and easeful — that world of exquisite heads and 
of skirts that invariably swished. It was better at least 
than Sydenham; better than an eligible villa with bays, 
tiled forecourt and a narrow garden. What a dreadful 
life she was leading! Was it going to bound her until 
the end, just as the low walls bounded the narrow strips 
of ground ? 

She was consumed with sympathy for herself; for all 
dwellers in town. Sydenham was town, shorn of the 
stimulant. She felt such a profound sympathy for her- 
self, for all the rest of them who could neither breathe 
nor gaze with length and breadth and fulness. 

The man next door was a handy man. His garden 
was a miniature builder's yard. Just now he was knock- 
ing up a shed with planks of white new wood and sheets 
of corrugated iron that were blue and hard in the May 
sun. His children buzzed about him; he bore their 
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meddling with patience. His wife came out of the back 
door and watched him, the limp tea-cloth and half-wiped 
cup in her hand. Her face was pretty and quite young, 
and utterly faded. There was pride on it, and love and a 
weariness that struck your heart : the face of the fruitful 
mother whose means are small. 

"It is just as well that I decided early on a single 
life," Shalisha said gravely to herself. "That girl can't 
be older that I am; she is certainly not twenty-five. 
Why will women get married?" 

'* Shalisha, Shalisha! Where are you, Shalisha, dear? 
Why did you run away?" 

"I'm coming, mother; coming. You know I do not 
like Mr. Poundsberry." 

She went down the stairs slowly. Through the stained 
glass panels of the front door the May sun poured, and on 
the varnished walls of the passage were daring splotches 
of purple and red. The dulled tap of the next-door man 
driving nails into his new wood made a sleepy sound of 
summer. 

There was a small fire in the dining-room; the bold 
sun deadened it. Tea-things were on the table. Two 
chairs very near together suggested a confidential atti- 
tude. The soft cushions were rumpled, showing the 
comfortable impress of a plump back; and carelessly 
thrown down was another love story, the counterpart of 
that other one upstairs on the floor of that square cell 
they called the morning-room. 

Mrs. Pilgrim was plump and fair and feeble. This 
afternoon, a lambent light in her eyes and a flush of 
deeper rose than usual in her cheeks made her look 
younger than her daughter. Her days were spent in 
reading love stories, in plaintive reminiscences of her 
past, and in soft regrets that Shalisha had not married. 
A girl ought to marry ; just as at a given age she ought 
to turn up her hair and lengthen her skirts. 
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Where have you been hiding?" she asked peevishly. 
It was rude not to come down and speak to Mr. 
Poundsberry." 

"I've been in the morning-room, reading about a duke, 
a duchess, a wealthy commoner, whose extraordinary 
name escapes me, and a young woman called Lady " 



Does he marry herf* interrupted Mrs. Pilgrim 
eagerly. "I was so afraid the companion — ^that creature 
with a pensive smile would " 

"Catch him. With a pensive smile they usually do; 
but — Why, mother, how flushed you are !" 

Mrs. Pilgrim patted her pretty cheeks with her pretty 
hands. 

"It is nothing — ^nothing whatever," she said, with a 
youthful bridle. 

If Shalisha had ever known the experience of a flirta- 
tion she might have rightly interpreted the curious clear 
fire in her mother's face. But she had taken rigid celi- 
bacy as a religion when she was eighteen, and had been 
a devotee ever since. At eighteen her father had died. 
For nearly five years she had earnestly constituted her- 
self her mother's keeper. 

"Why does Mr. Poundsberry always come?" she asked 
abruptly. 

"He can't help coming," said Mrs. Pilgrim, with a 
little well-bred snigger. "And you really must be 
civil to him — ^in common decency. Remember what a 
true friend he has been — so practical, while your poor 
father " 

"Never mind." 

That unctuous, fretful expression, so often repeated, 
"your poor father," was unbearable. But Shalisha took 
a forward step and lightly kissed her mother's hot cheek, 
reverencing her, as she always did, because she had 
known the honour of being his wife and the tragedy of 
becoming his widow. 
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'Td like some tea/' she said, glancing at the table. 
"Why, you have had it, and I declare there is none left 
in the pot. I must have some more made." 

"You should have come down, dear. It is extrava- 
gance to have more made, and very likely the kettle is 
off the boil." 

Shalisha went to the bell, then to the door, and called 
out. When the fresh tea came in she sat down with an 
air of appetite. 

Her mother, back on the sofa, was looking at her with 
suppressed excitement. 

"You must think," she said at last, "of Mr. Pounds- 
berry's position— one of the most prominent men in the 
place. Think of all his kindness. What should we have 
done without him ?" 

Shalisha looked up from her bread and butter. Her 
face softened. The positions of these two were absolutely 
reversed. The daughter was maternal and firm and 
judicious. The mother was clinging and autocratic — 
difficult to manage like a spoilt child. 

"What a foolish little woman you are! He has done 
nothing. As for position, he is simply a house agent — 
head of the most prosperous business of that kind in 
Sydenham. He is a tradesman — of a superior sort. You 
don't ask the butcher to tea. Mr. Poundsberry is the 
butcher — ^with two coats of gold paint." 

"I shall be very angry if you talk like that." 

"And I shall have to be severe if you ignore social 
barriers. Remember your own position as relict of one 
of the cleverest men in the world," said Shalisha, lifting 
her red head proudly, and adding, "Relict is a terrible 
word; it suggests shabby crape with a discreet sprinkle 
of bugles." 

"No one could appreciate your poor father more than 
I did," insisted Mrs. Pilgrim, ominously groping for her 
handkerchief. "If a wife doesn't appreciate a man, who 
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can? It would be improper if any one else appreciated 
him more. But he was a failure, a dreamer. Now 
Mr. Poundsberry is so practical, and as to social position 
he has the advantage. Your poor dear father was a 
peasant, though to do him justice no one would have 
known it. He improved himself very much, under my 
coaching. He was quite presentable. I used tact." 

'Tactl" echoed Shalisha, composing her face, which 
had begun to quiver oddly, like the face of some 
anguished child. 

This constant gentle baiting of a dead man was her 
greatest trial. She had the exaggerated reverence of 
only-daughters for a father; 

"Yes, tact. I remember our first dinner party. We 
rehearsed it. I told him I should have my eye on him 
all the time. I arranged a code of signals so that he 
should not be nervous. But he behaved very well. 
Even the finger glass did not embarrass him." 

"You were afraid he'd drink " 

"Well, he might have done. Such a little thing flurries 
any one who is unused to society. But he was clever — 
cleverness tells, even in finger glasses. His one solecism 
was cheese. He took it up on the point of his knife — ^but 
such a slight thing might pass for eccentricity." 

"It must have been a relief to you." 

"It was an ordeal. But I knew what I had to ex- 
pect when I married beneath me. Good gracious, 
Shalisha !" 

Mrs. Pilgrim opened her round eyes and her little 
round mouth. 

"Good gracious!" she repeated, jumping up and 
patting the sofa, then running to the glass with the speed 
of a terrified rabbit. "Here is your Godmother Bloss." 

She always used the possessive — "your poor father," 
"your Godmother Bloss/' "your second cousin Lucy." 
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Shalisha had caught the trick in part ; she always thought 
and often spoke of Mrs. Bloss as "my Godmother BIoss." 

She looked out of the window. A carriage had pulled 
up at the door. Gentle agitations of several muslin 
blinds across the way betokened watchers, and the tap- 
tapping at the new tool-house next door suddenly ceased ; 
**your Godmother Bloss" brought credit with her. 

"I wonder what brings her here," said Mrs. Pilgrim, as 
she hastily stuffed her novelette away. "I thought she 
was at Rowbams. Do you think Sarah will hear the 
knocker? Hadn't you better touch the bell?" 

"Sarah never hears bells or knockers. I must shout — 
or open the door myself," returned Shalisha carelessly^ 

"Don't — ^whatever you do, don't. You have such a 
tendency to——" 

"I know — ^my vulgar Pilgrim blood," interrupted the 
daughter a little grimly. "But you wouldn't have my 
godmother wait on the step. Ah I there goes Sarah along 
the passage." 

Mrs. Bloss and Mrs. Pilgrim were first cousins, and 
when the latter had been dropped by her family for 
marrying beneath her, Mrs. Bloss had stood godmother 
to Shalisha. Old social inequalities and family feuds 
were now past. Mrs. Bloss and Mrs. Pilgrim were the 
only surviving members of the flourishing City family 
which had cast the latter off for marrying an artist who 
hadn't a penny. Mrs. Bloss herself had married into the 
City and been left a widow early. She too had an only 
daughter, but with the addition of a handsome income. 

She came into the room now with the bustle and 
arrogance of a rich relation. She was very young, like 
her cousin. Amy Pilgrim. But she had greater facilities 
for developing her juvenile side. In point of fact she 
was a trifle too young — ^to ghastliness. And certainly 
nothing under forty-five could have worn Mrs. Bloss's 
Leghorn hat and roses with such propriety. 
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She brought an air of opulence. Mrs. Pilgrim sud- 
denly noticed how shabby the seats of the chairs were, 
and how persistently the sun sought out the worn places 
in the carpet. She patted her cheek with two soft fingers 
before it met her cousin's. 

"How flushed I am!" she murmured apologetically. 
"It must be the fire." 

She bridled round at her companions, knowing per- 
fectly well that the fire had nothing to do with it ; finding 
a coquettish pleasure in attracting their attention. 

"What do you want with a fire on such a day?" cried 
Mrs. BIoss, sitting ostentatiously near the window and 
flicking at her chin with her feather boa. It's an extrava- 
gance, with coals so dear. I should not have imagined 
you could afford it." 

"My mother feels the cold," said Shalisha curtly. "We 
can afford to keep her warm." 

"Really ! That relieves me. Lucy and I were wonder- 
ing last night how you managed. For you haven't any- 
thing, Amy, except the insurance money and the interest 
of Shalisha's five hundred." 

"Not a penny," dolefully admitted Mrs. Pilgrim. "I 
don't know how we do manage. It is only by tremendous 
sacrifice on my part. And my poor husband was so 
unpractical that he would not even have insured his life 
but for me. I was always urging him. It was a heavy 
policy to keep up. It dragged us dreadfully." 

"The dear improvident creature," said Mrs. Bloss, 
thinking of Mr. Pilgrim, "was unfortunate; mad as a 
hatter — ^and so delightful, like all lunatics. I've often 
thought that an asylum must be the most amusing place 
in the world. No ennui. No stagnation. Such origi- 
nality !" 

Mrs. Pilgrim shuddered and looked apprehensively at 
the door; whether with dread that the maid might hear 
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a remark so unorthodox^ or with vague fear lest an 
actual lunatic should step in and enliven them, Shalisha 
could not determine. 

"So fresh I Delicious creature, your dear father," con- 
tinued Mrs. Bloss, in her purling way, and looking at 
her godchild. "You don't remember him at his best, 
Shalisha r 

Mrs. Bloss called people "persons" or "creatures" 
according to her attitude or their station: "person" 
suavely indicated an indifferent social status, while 
creature" might imply mild affection. 

He was too clever to make a competence and not quite 
clever enough to make a fortune," she continued, while 
Shalisha regarded her moving, smiling mouth with stony 
disapproval. "It would have been better. Amy, if he had 
stayed in his own station of life. I'm no believer in these 
social cataclysms. Or at least he might have been con- 
tent with photography. An artist must be a gentleman. 
But I came to talk about your affairs. I told Lucy I 
should We are up in town for the inside of a week, 
shopping. I'm really concerned about you two." 

Mrs. Bloss spoke sympathetically, nodding her head, 
on which was the grotesquely bent and rose-bedizened 
Leghorn hat. 

"I know the sort of life," she remarked with feeling. 
"A maid servant at ten pounds a year, who washes out a 
few small things at home ; half a shoulder of mutton with 
baked potatoes for dinner every Sunday." 

Shalisha laughed. "We had beef last Sunday," she 
said. 

"I wish we could ask you to live with us at Row- 
bams/' her godmother continued, ignoring this amend- 
ment. "The place is big enough. But you understand, 
Amy," she turned to her cousin, "that it would not be 
prudent until Lucy is settled. Two girls in one hous 
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on equal terms — ^might lead to confusion. Although, 
indeed, Shalisha dear, I don't think Lucy need be afraid 
of you." 

"Your second cousin Lucy is so pretty," murmured 
Mrs. Pilgrim, looking at her own child disparagingly. "I 
can't think, Shalisha, what makes you so different to 
what I was as a girl; the dreadful Pilgrim strain, no 
doubt." 

''A long line of g^randmothers with milking pails," said 
Mrs. Bloss. "You certainly are big and fresh, Shalisha. 
I think blowsy is the word. I shouldn't like to trust you 
in a room full of bric-d-brac. The one thing I notice is 
that you always look so clean ; you remind me of washed 
linen, flapping in the sun and smelling of soap extract." 

"She won't dress properly," complained Mrs. Pilgrim, 
"her skirts never seem to hang like other people's, and* 
she will persist in wearing those square-toed shoes. You 
remember what a plain child she was, cousin Bloss?" 

"/ do," broke in Shalisha, "you were always saying so. 
Lucy and I would walk together in front; you and my 
godmother behind. I was for ever hearing you groan 
out, 'What a plain child Shalisha is I Whatever will 
become of her when she grows up?' " 

"I didn't mean you to hear," said the mother tenderly. 
"It's extraordinary how much children hear." 

"It made me very miserable at the time," the girl 
admitted. "Every little girl longs to be beautiful." 

"And every young woman may be," declared Mrs. 
Bloss. "It's just a matter of making up your mind. 
Easier to be a beauty than a good needlewoman or a girl 
noted for her little cakes. A youiig woman may be 
beautiful, gifted or domesticated — as she chooses. She 
is always taken at her own valuation. Lucy, who is by 
nature indolent, decided to be a beauty. With equal 
decision you might rival her. That red hair of yours is 
an equipment in itself." 
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"Good gracious, cousin I" breathed Mrs. Pilgrim, with 
a glance over her shoulder into the chimney glass where 
her carefully frizzled yellow-brown head was evident. 

"Good gracious !" she repeated, with rising irritation — 
feeling jealous of her daughter. 

"I certainly think," continued Mrs. Bloss, "that, with 
your red hair, your queer contemptuous expression, your 
atrocious eyebrows and your ugly name, you might make 
a sensation — ^properly exploited. But Sydenham and 
baked mutton will never do it." 

"Name!" said Mrs. Pilgrim, whose share in the con- 
versation was becoming limited to doleful ejaculations. 
"Was there ever one so odd? But it was her poor 
father's obstinacy. It was a family name with the 
Pilgrims." 

"As if a person in that rank had any right to a family 
name," cried Mrs. Bloss. 

"His grandmothers and great aunts for generations 
had been Shalishas," moaned Mrs. Pilgrim. "It is very 
trying." 

"It must be — ^to have a daughter who might be a skirt 
lining. What is the name of that cold, shiny stuff — 
silesia. And you can't shorten it. I hate diminutives. 
A pet name puts a girl on a level with a toy terrier. 
Also, it is embarrassing when she grows old. Think of 
the absurd matrons who are running about the world as 
'Pussies' and 'Babses' I Though to be sure there are no 
longer any middle-aged women. It is an extinct type. 
What becomes of middle-aged women? They disappear 
— ^like old pianos and pins. Shalishal What a name! 
It's a sneeze — Shal-eesh-ah. It sounds like oysters — if 
you don't like them." 

"I can't think what attracted me to such a strange 
roan." 

"He was a man, dear." 

Mrs. Bloss turned to her godchild. 
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"Away from Sydenham," she said, ''there might be 
some chance for you. A career is the great thing for a 
girl." 

Shalisha showed an awakening interest. She looked 
grateful and surprised. She had until now supposed that 
her mother and her godmother were in accord with 
regard to the fit extinguishment of every woman over 
twenty — ^marriage. 

"But Shalisha has no ladylike accomplishments. Her 
poor father, as you know, would insist on having her 
trained as a gardener. She was three years at the 
Horticultural College and a year more making a serious 
study of the historic gardens of England. She has 
absolute muscles. You should just see her arms. Fancy 
training a girl to such a thing — just because the Pilgrims 
have been gardeners since the time of Cain." 

"Gardening! That is precisely what I came to talk 
about. Directly Mr. Boylett wrote, I said to Lucy, 'That 
dear, extraordinary young person, Shalisha, is the very 
one for the post. She'll revel in the Bramble Tye 
garden.' " 

Shalisha's face lighted. It was usually heavy — ^sad and 
sullen. This was the influence of Sydenham, which 
condemned her to an ill-proportioned strip of land half 
brick rubble and the rest soot, where nothing would grow. 
But a garden I The very word made her lift her foot as 
if to triumphantly set it on the spade. 

"Boylett I I've such a poor head for names. I never 
can remember names, faces, or places — ^where I hide 
things," said Mrs. Pilgrim confusedly. "Of course. I 
recall him now — ^your next door neighbour." 

"We don't have next door neighbours in the country. 
He has the adjoining estate." 

"I beg your pardon. He was left a widower a while 
back. She died abroad. Very sad. There was a child. 
Has he settled again?" 
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"'No. But he will. What can you expect of a man 
under forty? And his was one of those violent griefs. 
However, to come to business, he has written home and 
asked me to find him a woman gardener. He is in Italy 
with no present intention of returning. But it was her 
great desire to have a woman gardener and a garden full 
of old-fashioned flowers. Her slightest wish of course is 
sacred — ^while the wound is raw. She quarrelled with 
the old gardener. She was difficult to get on with, and 
gardeners are always pugnacious men. I regard ours 
at Rowbams as I regard the yard dog — ^very useful — at a 
distance. So now you see the position, Shalisha. Here 
is your chance. Mr. Boylett will pay well. You and 
your mother can live in a tumble-down old farm they 
call the Dower House. You'll have a lad under you for 
the heavy, dirty work." 

"It is all dirty work," said Mrs. Pilgrim, curling up her 
small nose. 

"And of course," the godmother continued, "my 
position in the neighbourhood will give you social 
advantage. It's such a liberal age that people will 
receive you as a matter of course — ^with my introduc- 
tion." 

Shalisha's big chest rose. She gave a full breath. It 
filled the stmny, dusty room like an exquisite air of June. 
To get away ! To work in the air, with sky for constant 
roof, with wind for only mentor ! 

I shall never consent," Mrs. Pilgrim broke out shrilly. 
It's a — a — ^what is the word, cousin Bloss — a retro- 
gression. Her grandfather Pilgrim was a gardener. A 
dreadful old man. My poor husband would insist on 
keeping up with his people. That was one of his in- 
eradicable vulgarities. It would break my heart, 
Shalisha, if you grew like your grandfather Pilgrim. 
Good gracious! An old hind who was shaved once a 
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week by the village barber. Also, I — I have other plans 
for our future." 

The other two took no notice of this hint ; the idea of 
Mrs. Pilgrim having a definite plan was too ridiculous. 
But she looked so charmingly rumpled and tearful that 
Shalisha lounged up from the chair and walked round 
the square table to kiss her — a trifle intolerantly; it is 
trying when petted children disturb your plans. She 
had swiftly decided that she would be gardener at Bram- 
ble Tye. In that way she must be her own in very fact. 
Of course her mother must come too. It would never do 
to leave such a plastic widow to her own devices. She 
had a nervous dread that her mother, unprotected, might 
collapse into sordid matrimony. Marriage as a provision 
was the constant talk of Mrs. Pilgrim. Shalisha had 
heard so much of this sort of thing from the days when 
her mother had called her plain, adding, "if only she were 
a boy it would not so much matter." She had a cold 
distaste for matrimony. She also had a complete dis- 
trust in herself. As Mrs. Pilgrim constantly said, men 
liked a pretty face. 

"'Don't be absurd, dear," she said, with her big hand 
light on the fluffy hair. "It is the chance of a lifetime. 
You know how bitterly poor we are." 

"It certainly sounds nice to live in a Dower House," 
admitted Mrs. Pilgrim. "But it is impossible. It is just 
a little too late." She looked deprecatingly at Mrs. 
Bloss, whose face, always hard with powder and other 
cosmetics, looked harder than ever at this unusual oppo- 
sition. "I have other plans. I must consult with Mr. 
Poundsberry." 

"What has that person todo with it?" 

Mrs. Bloss spoke with such pregnant frigidity that 
Mrs. Pilgrim dropped her eyes and played with the 
fringe of the tablecloth. 
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''I'm afraid we didn't ask you to have any tea, Cousin 
Bloss/' she stammered, with ludicrous ineptitude. 

"You know you asked me twice. What has the 
Poundsberry person to do with Shalisha?" 

"He has everything to do with everything," Mrs. 
Pilgrim faltered enigmatically. She tied the fringe of 
the cloth into several fancy knots, and continued with the 
obstinacy of a weak woman. 

"I must certainly consult Mr. Poundsberry. He has 
been the best friend we have. He is the only soul I can 
speak to freely. Shalisha is exactly like her poor 
father — so unpractical. He is always dropping in and 
cheering me up and " 

"He is always dropping in,'' affirmed Shalisha, with 
her full lips in a tight line directly she had spoken. 

Mrs. Bloss rustled up. She was annoyed and wished 
to show it. 

"I must be getting back," she said. "I have been here 
a long time, and carriage hire is expensive. You two 
had better come down to Rowbams next week over Sun- 
day. Ill take you over Bramble Tye, Shalisha, and 
you must give me an answer. I can't keep the post open 
too long." 

"Consider the post filled." 

"Oh, do let me consult Mr. Poundsberry. He's such a 
— so kind and so practical ; a man of influence. And I 
dare not offend him." 

"Dare not !" Mrs. Bloss wheeled round. 

"It would be impolitic to offend a friend," said Mrs. 
Pilgrim meekly. 

"Don't be a fool. Amy. What has a house-agent person 
to do with Shalisha, or with you? She must have a 
eareer. It is the only road to marriage. Men insist on a 
clever wife — on publicity. The small, colourless woman, 
who snuggled and cooed like one of those exasperating 
pigeons we have at Rowbams, is out of date. She'll be 
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used up as a governess, or widowers will make shift with 
her. But all that domestic 'angel in the house' idea is 
exploded. The angel only stopped in the house because 
she was of not the slightest use or amusement to anybody 
out of it. Nowadays men like strength in a wife. They'd 
rather be defied than leaned upon. A great deal might 
be done with this Bramble Tye business. We might 
influence an interview with Shalisha and portraits of 
Bramble Tye in some artistic paper. Mr. Boylett knows 
lots of people who are on papers; he is a very clubable 
man. That will be the way to get her married. In these 
times we must advertise our daughters. You don't want 
an old maid on your hands. To remain single is a 
negative impropriety;" 

Mrs. Pilgrim had a fruitful imagination on the matri- 
monial side ; a steady diet of love stories fostered it. 

"There's a great deal in what you say," she said, her 
cheek beginning to bum again. "I must consult Mr. 
Poundsberry ; I tell you both that I insist upon that, but— 
it may be managed. I should like country life for a little 
while." 

"It will only be for a little while," said Mrs. Bloss in 
her business voice. "He will marry again and the new 
wife — well, we know what new wives are — and red hair, 
when a man likes it, is dangerous. That's a curious 
thing about red-haired women; they violently attract or 
hopelessly repel. But Mr. Boylett is so artistic that I 
prophesy ShaJisha will have the latter effect on him. He 
insists that a woman should be like a pastel. In pictures 
he raves over Watteau and the heads of Greuze." 

"My poor husband used to say that Greuze " 

"Shalisha," interrupted Mrs. Bloss, staring thought- 
fully, somewhat anxiously, at her godchild, "is far too 
masculine for Mr. Boylett. He will avoid her. It will 
be painful to him to see a woman at coarse work." 

"But one never knows," cried little Mrs. Pilgrim, 
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clasping her chubby, ringed hands. "Things always turn 
out unexpectedly. He may fall in love with her." 

''If he makes a local choice/' said Mrs. Bloss, after a 
stiff pause and speaking in the awful voice of an outraged 
benefactor, "I intend him for Lucy. There is, in fact, 
some understanding between them already. You have 
seen enough of an unequal marriage. Amy. You ought to 
know that people must marry in their station. Mr. Boy- 
lett has fourteen hundred a year and impeccable ancestors 
—on both sides." 

Mrs. Pilgrim did not reply. She was trying hard for 
some acid retort ; one of those pat, biting things which 
the downtrodden heroine in the love stories always had 
ready. She could think of nothing; she was desperately 
conscious that by the time she found it, her cousin Bloss 
would have hopped on to another conversational twig. 

Shalisha was deaf to their sparring. Her lips, so 
thick and red, were parted, her big breast rose, her queer, 
coarse eyebrows, always too close together, met in an 
intent line above her nose. It was a small, feminine nose ; 
the one feature she had copied of her mother. The nos- 
trils dilated — ^as if already she was sniffing wet garden 
mould. 

"rU come with you to the gate," she said, rousing her- 
self as Mrs. Bloss kissed her. 

They stepped out into the narrow passage. It was so 
narrow that the butler's tray, the stove and the hat-stand 
appropriated it completely. Mrs. Bloss caught up the tail 
of her skirt. 

"What's this?" she demanded, gingerly touching a 
straw hat with the tip of her sunshade. "I's a — a — 
man's!" 

"Mr. Poundsberry's. He keeps it here. On warm 
afternoons we have tea in the garden. Being bald and 
an auctioneer as well, he never feels complete without a 
head covering of some sort." 
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Shalisha spoke wearily but with a flick of spiteful fun ; 
spoke and looked as her godmother might have done: 
there was considerable likeness between the two. 

"That person 1 An auctioneer — a common house- 
agent!" hissed Mrs. Bloss in a stage whisper and with 
her eyes flashing on the closed door of the dining-room. 
"Your mother never had the least dignity." 

"I'll come to the gate," said Shalisha briefly. 

When they were out in the air, her godmother noticed 
how haggard and stem she looked under the May sun. 
The carriage was dawdling at the end of the terrace. 
They waited for it to come up ; Mrs. Bloss with her back 
to the opposite houses and Shalisha with her hands 
closely laid on top of the iron gate. 

"To marry your father was one thing. He was of 
the people, but he was so clever. He only wanted push. 
If he had painted pictures that people could have under- 
stood he would have been popular. But he only painted 
what he chose; such effrontery — in a man who had 
sprung from absolutely nothing I Queer bits of nature — 
only nature ; that was a result of his lowly origin. Peo- 
ple cared nothing for nature in his time. It's a new 
craze. It will die out — ^like bicycling." 

Tears were high in Shalisha's proud eyes. She felt 
so sorry for him ; so maternally sorry. Maternity entered 
into all her keen emotions. When she loved a thing she 
wanted to protect it. Had he only lived a little longer, 
she would have protected him from the flouts of a world 
that did not understand. 

"Why did my mother marry him?" she asked, staring 
through a blur at her godmother's grey horse. 

"Your mother is one of those women who would marry 
a broom-handle if it had the gift of tongue and could ask 
her. But your father, odd, gifted creature, was one 
thing ; the Poundsberry person is another." 
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''Mr. Poundsberry 1" The big hands closed savagely 
on the iron gate. "You don't mean " 

"Of course I do. Where have your eyes been? Don't 
look so tragic, my dearest girl. It is natural for a woman 
to marry ; I may marry again myself. But the Pounds- 
berry person I We must g»t her away from Sydenham 
without delay." 



CHAPTER II 

Shalisha stood drooping by the gate after the little 
grey-horsed brougham was out of sight ; stood until she 
became conscious that the keen eye of the woman across 
the way was interrogating her drawn face. Then she 
turned, with a swing of her big hips and a proud lifting 
of the red head that Sydenham had pronounced atrocious 
in shade and re-entered the house. 

The jaunty straw hat seemed to mock her. She stood 
motionless before the hat-stand, her hands doubled, her 
sombre eyes burning into the black ribbon band. The 
cynically confident remark of her Godmother Bloss with 
regard to Mr. Poundsberry had opened the flood-gates 
of her passion. If her mother married Mr. Pounds- 
berry! 

Her back was rigid against the varnished paper of the 
wall. She thought of the dead man who was her deity ; 
the dead father, whose trail ran through her days — ^the 
man whose memory she hoarded, for whose struggles 
and whose failures she had such inexpressibly tender 
sympathy. Her mother had been his wife, his chosen. 
And — and she meditated replacing him with — Mr. 
Poundsberry. 

But, of course, it must not be. She felt relieved as 
she buoyantly assured herself that she could nip this 
affair. She was grateful to her Godmother Bloss for 
opening her eyes in time. She was angry with her 
mother; bitterly disappointed in her. And yet she was 
tolerant; one expects tricks in a kitten. Some women 
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are always kittens — and a great trial to those responsible 
for their gambols. Mrs. Pilgrim was one of them. 

Shalisha turned the handle of the dining-room door 
with a steady hand. Her mother was on the sofa. The 
crumpled love tale was laxly in her hand, but her eyes 
were dreamily fixed on the fire. She looked up, giving 
Shalisha the charming feeble smile which she considered 
one of her trump cards in the game of coquetry, and 
which she lavishly dealt alike to men and women. 

"My darling girl, why did you stay at the gate so 
long? Why did you take up that Bramble Tye affair so 
impulsively? There is something I want to talk over 
with you — ^an important matter — ^before we can decide 
anything." 

Shalisha sat down grimly, in an armless chair close to 
the table. 

''There is something I want to talk over with you, 
too," she said. 

"Really I But I must have my turn first. It's — ^it's 
so difficult to begin." Mrs. Pilgrim gave a short rippling 
giggle: "especially when you sit there so uncompro- 
mising. It would be difficult in any case, because one has 
got out of the habit. Dear me I I was so young when I 
married your father—- only seventeen — ^that " 

An intolerance for what she brutally called lies made 
Shalisha's face sterner. But she was indulgent, remem- 
bering the species with which she had to deal. 

"You were twenty-two," she said rigidly; "my age. 
I notice that every year you take oflF a year. The last 
time you mentioned your marriage you told me you were 
eighteen ; the time before nineteen, and before that " 

Mrs. Pilgrim flushed with annoyance. 

"I wish you were more womanly," she said with 
acerbity. "Youll never marry if you go on like this. 
Men hate it." 

"What is it you want to tell me ?" 
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"Don't lcx)k so judicial, for goodness' sake I It's like 
being in a witness-box. I want to tell you that — ^that 
I'm thinking of settling/' 

Shalisha gave a suffering wriggle in the chair. With 
her pale face, her drawn brows and her crown of red 
hair she looked weird and accusing and contemptuous 
enough. 

''I thought as much/' was all she said. 

"Then you have guessed — ^people have noticed I" ex- 
claimed her mother with a pleased bridle. "And yet we 
thought we had been so careful. But lovers are never 
discreet." 

Shalisha started to her feet and began to pace up and 
down the room with her hands behind her back and her 
head down. 

"Don't talk like that/' she said crisply, "or I won't 
stay in the room. Who is it? But, of course, I need not 
ask. It is the Poundsberry person/' 

"That sounds exactly like your Godmother Bloss. Yes. 
It is Mr. Poundsberry." 

"And what did you say to him? Tfes'?" 

Her mother giggled again — ^the light frothy giggle that 
Shalisha thought must surely reach the quiet dead in his 
grave. 

"You absurd girl I When your time comes I must 
coach you. A woman never says *Yes' — in that blunt 
way. It looks too ready. One temporises. I said that 
I could never, never replace your poor father, who, with 
all his failures, had been the best of husbands. I told 
him that my heart was in the grave. I asked him to drop 
in to supper for a final answer." 

Shalisha's instinct made her use the potent lash of 
ridicule. 

"How could you?" she said bitterly. "At your age! 
A man like that! I have always thought middle-aged 
love— or, rather, the comic pretense of it — ^the most 
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absurd thing on earth. Mr. Poundsberry must be nearly 
sixty — 






Fifty-three," choked her mother, with a furious face; 
with her handkerchief already in her hand and tears 
standing in her eyes, tears of rage and mortification. 

"And you are forty-eight ! Forty-eight ! Oh mother !" 

The last words were a wail. But Shalisha put her 
hands firmly on her breast and thrust back the passion of 
tears. 

"Forty-eight ! Yes, to you ; impossible to pretend any- 
thing with you, who are one of those fearful candid 
persons that never allow one to forget. That's the Pil- 
grim blood. How could one expect social training from 
a race of clumping gardeners and their women? Your 
poor father was the same. None of the grace of finesse. 
Vulgar, blunt truthfulness ruined him. To you, forty- 
eight. I can't evade it. But if you ever tell Mr. Pounds- 
berry ! He thinks forty-two. I couldn't make it younger 
because you look older than your age. It's very pro- 
voking, for I'm sure / don't look more than thirty-five, 
sometimes. Now isn't it so, Shalisha? Be a good girl 
and give me some little crumb of comfort. 1 thought 
you'd be so pleased, after all my troubles ; after the dread- 
ful years of struggle I had with your poor father." 

She was at the glass, smiling at her pretty face, and 
with dainty fingers pulling' her hair loose above the 
temples. 

"I do wear well," she said dreamily. "It's amazing, 
considering all I've been through." 

Shalisha was staring at her with stony eyes, marvelling, 
as she often did at the problem of reproduction. Was 
she the daughter of this pretty, careless kitten, this weak 
thing of vanities I 

"Now, you won't tell Mr. Poundsberry, darling, will 
you?" besought her mother, turning from the glass and 
striking an appealing attitude. 
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''I'm not likely to tell him anything, but the one thing 
necessary." 

"What do you mean? You'll congratulate him. 
You'll be civil. My dearest Shalisha, don't make things 
uncomfortable. I'm always afraid of you. It's quite the 
wrong position. Why will you be so undutif ul ? Think 
what a relief it is for us! What a providence! I've 
always believed that the widowed and fatherless " 

"Mother!" 

But Mrs. Pilgrim was swept away on the tide of her 
coming prosperity. She hardly saw the accusing figure 
at the table. Her face was full to the glass. She seemed 
to gaze through and beyond it into the smooth future. 

"He has promised me one of those big houses on 
Beulah Hill/' she breathed, "with a carriage sweep and a 
green-house. I made sure the green-house would please 
you — so fond of gardening as you are." 

"Gardening I" The word stirred Shalisha. She threw 
vast contempt into it. "Gardening in a glass house on 
Beulah Hill! You don't suppose that I'm going to live 
with you both?" 

"I confess I didn't suppose it. I never thought that 
George ** 

"Mr. Poundsberry. Remember that he hasn't been to 
supper yet," interrupted the girl bitterly. 

"Would be so generous. But I managed to get a 
conditional promise out of him. I thought of you. I 
have always been a good mother — ^too good a mother. 
I've devoted myself — ^just as I did to your poor father. 
But it is never the most unselfish women who earn devo- 
tion from their husband and children. He's quite willing 
that you shall live with us — ^if I marry him. But you 
must be dutiful. You must call him 'papa.' " 

This was the limit of Shalisha's endurance. She took 
her mother by the shoulders. 
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"Don't dear. Your hands are like a man's. Just as 
clumsy. Youll crush my fichu." 

"It's a new one." Shalisha dropped abruptly from her 
tragic mournful height to study tiie web of lace. "You 
never showed it to me. It must have cost a great deal. 
Don't you call this real ?" 

The frills were stretched across her three fingers. She 
looked moodily at them, thinking of the overdue wages of 
the small maid-servant and other things. 

"One must dress," said the widow evasily, "and you 
never cared for pretty things." 

"Life is too hard. We ought to dress in tradesmen's 
bills, you and I. But Sydenham would call that im- 
proper." 

Her mother kissed her with sudden emotion, taking 
her eyes from the glass. For a moment they kept in each 
other's arms, tasting the tenderness that is the heritage 
of mother and child. They were tender as they had 
been at many supreme moments during the last few 
years; years of bereavement, of struggle, of painful 
niggling. For the moment, Mr. Poundsberry and the 
splendours of Beulah Hill retreated. Shalisha forgot that 
she had gripped her mother's shoulder in anger. 

The glitter of a locket in the hollow of the smooth 
neck gave her a disconcerting shock. 

"I've never seen that," she said, lifting it and raising 
to the frivolous face her grave, calm eyes. 

"You've never seen anything until to-day," responded 
the other petulantly. 

"But it must have cost a lot of money. These are 
diamonds." 

"If they are! Mayn't I have one ppor trinket? Is 
forty-eight — what a ghastly admission — ^too old for 
diamonds?" 

Shalisha did not answer. She dropped the locket and 
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drew herself away from the maternal arms. It occurred 
to her, in the light of a revelation, that Mr. Poundsberry 
might have given the trinket. She knew nothing of 
Love — Love 1 Faugh 1 Between those ancients I But, at 
least, lovers did such things. Mr. Poundsberry had 
bought it. The stones blinded her, lying on her mother's 
flesh. She sat down, looking calm and cold, resolved to 
make the remainder of the conversation quite firm and 
business-like. 

"We'd better understand each other," she said. "This 
marriage is quite out of the question. You have forgot- 
ten what you owe to my father's memory." 

Mrs. Pilg^m flushed. 

"Is it for you to remind me?" 

"It ought not to be necessary. But you have a short 
memory. Oh, mother, do try to remember— everything. 
It is horrible to think of your marrjring again — rafter such 
a romantic union." 

"It was so romantic," simpered Mrs. Pilgrim, with her 
pink lips quivering and a pink line slowly spreading at 
the edge of her down-fallen lids. 

"After all we have been through together," the girl 
continued tempestuously, "grief and poverty and little 
pleasures and slices of luck, you cannot seriously think 
of a new life — ^with such a man." 

"You don't do him justice. He has a fine nature. 
You lyould be surprised." 

Shalisha took her wrists; by sheer youthful will and 
ardour she made her mother meet her eyes unflinchingly, 
although Mrs. Pilgrim twisted her head aside in embar- 
rassment like a dog with his master. 

"Do you love him ? Do you feel as you did when my 
father asked you? I know nothing of these things. I 
never want to know. But is he necessary to the very air 

you breathe and Good heavens! Of course he 

can't be. That bald barrel of a man !" 
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Mrs. Pilgrim was in genuine grief by now. Shalisha's 
reference to her first proposal had stirred her shallow 
heart with memories of that uplifted time which comes 
only once to a woman ; to some never, to none but once. 

"Love him I" she cried, borrowing her daughter's 
scorn. "Of course I don't And I must say that such 
frankness and curiosity on your part is not maidenly. A 
great many mothers would resent it. Love him ? Didn't 
I tell him that my heart was in the grave? But I must 
marry him. I must. He has been so kind and — other 
things. I don't choose to go ftdly into all the reasons. 
But it is such a future provision for us both ; and I am so 
sick of scraping and screwing. The greengrocer was 
positively insolent this morning, and Sarah was grinning 
all over her face while I was at the back door making 
some wretched excuse or the other for not paying him. 
When you get to my age you like your little comforts ; 
you long for peace ; that is what I have never had." 

"Poor little thing! You have roughed it. But I am 
going to give you everything that you have ever 
wanted." 

Mrs. Pilgrim shook her head. 

"You were always optimistic — ^just like your father. 
But I have a fuller knowledge of the world. I want 
something that is permanent, that is quite certain. Mr. 
Poundsberry is rich. He says that he would be able to 
leave his widow five hundred a year. Think of that! 
Think what we could do with five hundred a year." 

"Don't think of me. I wouldn't ever touch one penny 
that had been his. If you marry him, I shall never enter 
your house. I am going to be gardener at Bramble Tye 
in any case. But, since you don't care for him — ^an in- 
justice I never did you — ^we can talk calmly. I can bear 
it. You haven't dishonoured our dead." 

"You talk in such a strange way." 

"I feel in such a strange way. I didn't know there 
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were such elements of storm in me. I hope they will 
never be stirred again/' 

Her mother recovered sufficiently to laugh quaver- 
ingly. 

'*Wait until you are in love yourself/' 

"I shall never be in love. I've heard too much of men 
from you and my Godmother Bloss. I've a nausea for 
them. Also! Tell me. Is it likely that any man will 
ever be in love with me?" 

She threw up her face of scorn ; her mother looked at 
it and shook her head very dolefully. She saw no beauty 
in those massive lines. 

''I am afraid/' she said, ^'that no man ever will. It's 
very unfortunate that I should have such a daughter. 
Those Pilgrims again ! And I should have been so happy 
getting your trousseau together." 

"There is every reason why you shouldn't marry Mr. 
Poundsberry/' the girl said, returning to the charge. 
"To begin with, my Godmother Bloss will never speak 
to you again. And — and — ^it is impossible. The man is 
a vulgar brute. Have you ever noticed the way he eats? 
Have you ever happened to see his finger-nails?" 

"I don't look for the ideal — ^in a second husband/' 
Mrs. Pilgrim said resignedly. 

You care nothing for this man?" 
Dear me, Shalisha, you sound like the marriage ser- 
vice the wrong way round. Of course I don't. But it is 
a provision. I'm tired, and I am sure you must be, of 
being dunned. And do let go my wrists, dear; you hurt/' 

'^We live in a shower of unstamped envelopes," admit- 
ted Shalisha, stepping back. "But I am going to alter 
all that. You shan't be worried at Bramble Tye.** 

"It's a compliment, too," Mrs. Pilgrim murmured, re- 
verting to her proposal. "And he asked me very deli- 
cately; with more delicacy than you would credit him 
with." 
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"Mr. Poundsberry is the sort of man who takes the 
breast of a chicken himself and gives you the drumstick. 
I've seen him do it I don't credit that type with much 
delicacy, nor with the material for making a good hus- 
band. I will see him to-night — ^and send him about his 
business. There will be an end. We won't refer to it 
again. I — I — can't bear it. You know," a dry, tender 
smile lighted the anguish of her face, "that you are al- 
ways getting into scrapes and that I pull you out. This 
needs a stronger pull than usual — ^that's all." 

"You speak to me exactly as if I were a baby," her 
mother said petulantly, and yet with artless coquetry, 
because she so loved to be petted and accounted helpless. 
"I've only made housekeeping blunders. It takes a spe- 
cial sort of brain to check the baker's book or decipher 
the hieroglyphics of the tickets which the butcher sends 
\ with the meat — ^horrid documents all spattered with 
blood. And as for dressmakers— every one knows what 
harpies they are. But this is different. In an affair of 
the heart " 

"Mother 1" said the sharp voice through the gathering 
May dusk, "you've assured me that you care nothing 
for him. I won't, I can't discuss it on any other basis." 

"Care ! Certainly not. But you know what I mean. 
You must leave me to manage an affair so peculiarly my 
own. I've been too indulgent and I'm paying the pen- 
alty. What do you understand of these things ? You've 
never had a lover." There was a fine thread of contempt 
in her tones. "No man, so far as I know, has ever paid 
you the least attention." 

Not one," affirmed Shalisha with emphatic pride. 
And it's your own fault. You have the wrong manner 
with men. They don't like your candour, your ease, 
your self-reliance." 

"We must confine ourselves to Mr. Poundsberry. He 
may be here any minute," her daughter broke in curtly. 
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I'm not fk to see him. I'm a perfect fright. It is 
too bad of you to upset me so — on this particular even- 
ing." 

''I shall tell him that you have made up your mind, 
that you didn't feel quite equal to seeing him, that we are 
leaving Sydenham shortly. I shall ask him to find a 
tenant to take this house off our hands. If he can't or 
won't find one, no doubt my Godmother Bloss will help 
to pay the rent. Or I can do it out of my salary. Mr. 
Boylett is going to pay his gardener handsomely. I am 
a lucky g^rl, a very happy one." 

Her face flooded all over with hope and enthusiasm for 
the future. She gave a breath and a free movement of 
her limbs, as if to shake off the Poundsberry nightmare. 

Mrs. Pilgrim suddenly appeared oddly grave and 
frightened. She looked old all at once, that slipping of 
the mask which occurs at poignant moments with the 
well-preserved woman; moments when she looks far 
more haglike than her contemporary who has placidly 
subsided into caps and an excess of flesh. 

"You don't understand," she stammered, with a ner- 
vous glance at the clock. "I — I haven't told you fully. 
We can't get rid of him like that. I've committed my- 
self. I — I owe him money. That is what I've been 
hinting at all along." 

"Money! But we never know where to turn for a 
penny. Money! How much? Nonsense! You mean 
that he has given you loose silver — ^to pay the washer- 
woman or— or something." 

Shalisha's heart sank with her voice. No mistaking 
the frightened abject look on her mother's face. This 
was no mere matter of loose silver and an importunate 
laundress. She looked at the web of lace, exquisite in 
its fine mystery and craft of the needle. She looked at 
the locket; its white stones twinkled at her cunningly. 
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She took a step forward, a man's stride, and caught the 
trinket in her hands. The chain snapped. 

"Did— did — ^he — ^give you this?" she faltered, the yel- 
low metal and the winking jewels flat on her palm. 

Mrs. Pilgrim was sobbing and shaking. She had fallen 
amidst the sofa cushions. 

"I — I bought it," she moaned, "quite a bargain." 

"And the lace?" 

The elder woman's hands went up to her breast — to 
protect that at least. 

"I bought that too. At the sales one picks up things 
for nothing." 

For the first time Shalisha was harsh; for the first 
time resentment rose up and broke over her unfailing 
tenderness for her father's widow ; the weak thing that it 
was her creed io cherish. She caught up the shabby 
hem of her own skirt in both hands, letting the locket 
drop to the floor, for her heel to crush it if it so happened. 
She fell to her knees by the sofa. 

"Look at this. And I've turned it up three times 
until it is too short to turn up any more. Mother ! how 
could you!" 

"Jewellery is always a good investment," sobbed the 
charming figure on the sofa. "That locket would fetch 
twice as much as I gave for it." 

"What did you give?" 

"Oh, nothing, nothing ; not a third of its value." 

Shalisha sighed. She skimmed round, still on her 
knees, and picked the trinket up. She must sell it. 
There was nothing to be gained by pressing the point of 
its cost now; with the hands of the clock flying round, 
keeping time with the amorous feet of Mr. Poundsberry 
through the twilight streets. 

"Tell me at once, without prevarication, how much 
you have had of him. Will the locket and — ^and my 
father's watch and chain pay ?" 
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"Your father's watch and chain ! I exchanged it, with 
a few old-fashioned trinkets, for " 

"Never mind what for," said Shalisha quickly, and 
growing whiter than ever with the shock of sharp actual 
pang that ran her through at this admission. "Just teO 
me how much before he comes." 

The golden-brown head shook convulsively. 

"More than I can ever hope to pay. And now — and 
now you'll be sensible. You'll see how necessary, how 
unavoidable it is that I should marry him, although he's 
not exactly the man I should choose. Why, he could sell 
us up; and he would very likely. Mr. Poundsbeny is 
not the man to be trifled with." 

Contemptuous pity for her melted Shalisha's heart. 
She put out her hands and touched the quaking figure, 
stroking and soothing it mechanically. 

"He'd sell us up. He'd turn us into the streets out 
of malice. And yet you'd give him yourself, what's left 
of your life. You'd trust him," she said in amazement. 

"No man likes to be refused. There's no surer way 
of making an enemy of a man. Remember that when 
your time comes." 

"There will be no need to remember. Now tell me. 
How much?" 

"You see we've known him a long while, and he has 
always been most generous." 

Shalisha rose. She walked to the window, her hands 
gripped behind her, her feet in the square-toed shabby 
shoes looking large beneath her ridiculous skirt with its 
denuded hem. 

"He's coming down the street," she said over her 
shoulder. "If you won't tell me I must ask him. Can I 
rely on his word ? Have you given him any security ?" 

"I O U's, or something. I — I've paid him interest, 
Shalisha dear. He was very particular about that. But 
he's promised, if I marry him, to give it all back to me, to 
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buy things. And 111 get you a regular outfit too, my 
dearest girl. It goes to my heart to see you shabby.'' 

"He took interest 1" 

"Of course. Ten per cent; that's business. When 
you've seen as much of the world as I have, you'll know 
that people don't do things for nothing," generalised 
Mrs. Pilgrim, who had wiped her eyes and was going 
weaklv towards the door. 

"He's gone in to No. 5,'' said Shalisha, walking away 
from the window. "You are going upstairs. That is 
right But tell me first how much you owe him. I must 
know." 

Mrs. Pilgrim staggered and caught at the edge of the 
sideboard. Shalisha put out no helping hand. She had 
learnt how her mother utilised a fainting fit. 

"I'll go straight to bed," gasped Mrs. Pilgrim. "I 
don't want any supper. The girl may bring me up a 
basin of arrowroot and some biscuits. See that she 
doesn't make the arrowroot too sweet. I haven't been so 
upset since your poor father " 

Shalisha put her back to the door. 

"Mother," she said sadly, "you distract me. How 
much is it? You need not be afraid; I shall not treat 
you as Mr. Poundsberry would. He must be paid in full, 
and I must know, or how can I arrange ? Be quick ; he 
is coming up the path." 

She opened the dining-room door, hustled her mother 
out into the passage and to the foot of the stairs. 

"Now tell me; then get away before Sarah lets him 
in. Why, there's a key in the door. What " 

"I gave him a key. I thought you knew. It saves 
trouble. That girl never hears, and " 

They were going up the stairs, Mrs. Pilgrim pathetic- 
ally dragging her legs and Shalisha holding her ; pulling 
her forward with impatient masculine solicitude. They 
were round the comer, pausing for breath on the half- 
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landing. Mr. Poundsberry was heard in the passage, 
taking off his overcoat, with important puffs and splut- 
ters. They reached the bedroom-door. Shalisha, in the 
dark, felt for a chair and sat her mother in it Then she 
lighted the gas and looked round at the huddled, sob- 
bing, terrified wreck of what ten minutes before had been 
a charming woman, and which would be a charming 
woman again to-morrow. 

"Now, then," she said. 

She looked so massive, so stern and threatening, that 
her mother was afraid. She hardly recognised her 
daughter, her flesh; the helpless wailing baby she had 
once cradled, the single young woman who was content 
to be her constant butt. 

"One hundred and fifty pounds," she jerked out at 
last. "I don't know how you expected me to keep the 
house going on your poor father's insurance money and 
the interest of that wretched five hundred which mv 
mother left for you — ^her only grandchild. She never 
saw you. They never forgave my disgraceful marriage. 
It is very unkind of you, Shalisha, to treat me like this. 
How could you expect me to manage? But you are so 
dreamy, so selfishly abstracted. You never asked so long 
as there was food to put in your mouth." 

"And lockets to put on my " began the girl hotly. 

But she broke off, sighing — a sigh that attained almost 
to the tragedy of a groan. What was the good of pro- 
test ? Did one beat a kitten for tangling a ball of wool, 
or a baby for putting its toe in its mouth ? 

One hundred and fifty pounds I She could hear Mr. 
Poundsberry in the room beneath, poking the fire and 
clearing his throat She kissed her mother and went 
downstairs. 



CHAPTER III 

She went up slowly, dragging on every step. She was 
resolute, courageous — ^yet sensitively afraid. Mr. 
Poundsberry was so vulgar, from his keenly twinkling 
eyes to the soles of his feet — small fat feet, which were 
his great pride. He was complacently prosperous, too, 
and he — ^he had been given a hold on the house by her 
mother. He was settled in the armchair. Shalisha kept 
the handle of the door a moment in her hand before she 
turned it, before she advanced. She was with difficulty 
steadying herself into a cold, predominant, business emo- 
tion. 

The auctioneer was lying back, with the comfortable, 
unbent air of being perfectly at home. He had lighted a 
cigar. She noted the ash tray at his elbow, and noted 
also that he wore slippers — ^they seemed the finishing 
touch to his domesticity. Slippers I Then he must keep 
thetn ready in the house. She had not known that ; had 
noticed nothing until to-night — ^the night of frightened 
admission. Her white cheeks began to blaze. 

It was odd that this should have been going on for 
months — and she had not seen, had not argued ill. This 
was certainly not the first evening that he had put on 
slippers. She looked down at the trim toes and bows. 
Those jaunty feet of his wrung her far more than his 
tongue could. 

"Good evening," she said curtly, as he looked up and 
their eyes met — as they always did — ^with undeclared 
battle. 

"Good evening. Miss Shalisha. Where's your ma?" 
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"My mother is not very well. She has sent me to you 
with a message." 

"Um ! She expected me ; asked me round to supper." 

"Supper will be in directly, if you care to stay," she 
returned with forced cordiality. "But mother will not 
come down. I want to have a short business talk with 
you." 

"As short as you like/' he said; and their eyes met 
again. 

They both seemed to know that the moment had come 
for declared antagonism. Mr. Poundsberry was smugly 
reflecting that he would have the best of it. This young 
woman would be put in her place to-night. 

"Then we are agreed. You have lent her money ?" 

"I have — ^a hundred and fifty pounds." 

"At ten per cent. It is high interest." 

"That's as ,may be. I had no security. These 
things — " he looked contemptuously round the room — 
"wouldn't fetch much at auction." 

Shalisha looked round too— at furniture which was 
bad in design and much worn. Her father, the dreamer, 
had not applied his art domestically. It was as ugly, as 
commonly appointed a room as any one in the terrace. 

"If my mother had consulted me she would never have 
borrowed money. There was no need. We have relatives 
who would have helped us." 

He waved his hand — a. plump, prettily shaped hand, 
with the inevitable diamond ring of the flourishing man 
on the little finger. 

"That's as may be. But this matter of a hundred and 
fifty is between her and me. She'll pay it off in her own 
way." 

"My mother's affairs are mine, and there is only one 
way of clearing a debt — ^by money." 

Mr. Poundsberry sat up. He importantly moved his 
hand to emphasise his words. 
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"Now look here, Miss Shalisha, you keep your fingers 
out of other people's pies. Me and your ma understand 
each other. You just send her down to me." 

"We can be perfectly plain, Mr. Poundsberry. She 
has told me everything. You have asked her to marry 
you. She was to give you her answer to-night. Well, 
I bring it 'No!'" 

She lost her business-like grip of herself for a second 
and shot out the negative with passion. If it had been a 
bullet to kill him as he sat smirking there in the accus- 
tomed seat of a dear, dead man I 

He deliberately knocked off the ash of his cigar. 

"You'll be sorry for this. Perhaps you're not aware 
that I can chuck you both out in the street, neck and 
crop. I s'pose I'm not good enough for a match ?" 

He was on his feet Shalisha stared at the round, 
vulgar outline of him. She listened to him as he lapsed 
into uncultivated speech— dropping the aspirates, which 
he as a rule laboriously emphasised, and confusedly hud- 
dling them on to the head of any word. She was blind 
yet to the ironical humour of the situation. 

"I should not call it eactly an equal match," she said, 
an exasperating air of contempt and a faint smile loosen- 
ing her lips. 

He sat down again, kicked off the slippers uncere- 
moniously, and shot them across the floor, as if with that 
gesture he dismissed the two women who were his debt- 
ors. He began to put on his buttoned boots. They 
were on the wrong feet; he was much too angry to 
notice. Shalisha was in that cultivated, anguished state 
of calm that misses nothing. She saw but did not smile. 
She was too gravely hurt and ashamed for humour, yet. 

"You'll hear from me in the morning," he said, when 
the boots were buttoned and he stood on his feet. It 
was a very business-like tone; his truant aspirate had 
come back and was doing double duty. 
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"Do sit down." She pointed to the chair. "I prefer to 
end this affair to-night. With regard to the hundred and 
fifty pounds? I suppose if it is paid off within a week 
that will do?" 

Mr. Poundsberry was sitting down. A man of his 
bulk and habits preferred to — ^particularly as his busi- 
ness accustomed him to sit. She remained on her feet, 
her hands lightly behind her back in the usual way, her 
chin up, her clearly cut features and square shoulders 
making her look more like a wholesome, athletic young 
man than a woman. 

A twinkle of something like admiration cleared away 
the rage in the auctioneer's little grey eyes. He com- 
pared her, to the latter's disfavour, with her mother — ^the 
helpless woman of airs and graces and languorous 
glances who had stormed his commercial heart. 

"Now look here," he said, not unkindly ; "just you go 
to bed and sleep on this affair. I understand your spirit 
— like it. You were fond of your pa, good girll But 
your ma's old enough to know her own mind — ^if she 
ever does. I offer her a good position. She won't get 
such a chance again. Why, them houses on Beulah HI 
fetch a hundred a year, easy. And she can live the life 
of a lady. None of your scraping ways. I'm a warm 
man ; ask anybody in Sydenham about that. I'm a self- 
made man, too. I done it all for myself. And if you like 
to keep a civil tongue in your head there's a home for 
you along of us. I like a girl to be a bit of a devil. I 
admire pluck ; no man more." 

"It is quite impossible, Mr. Poundsberry. No doubt 
you mean to be kind ; no doubt you think that we ought 
to be grateful. But you don't understand. My mother's 
mind is quite made up and ^" 

"You mean that yours is ^" 

"It comes to the same thing. We have but one mind, 
and that is mine. We are going into the country on 
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Saturday. We shall not return to Sydenham. I put the 
house in your hands to let unfurnished if you can, and I 
shall be able to raise the money to pay off your loan in 
less than a week." 

She went to the door, her red head extravagantly 
lifted. 

"If you care to stay to supper," she said, turning the 
handle, "we shall of course be glad. Sarah shall bring 
it in. But I must go to my mother. If there is anything 
you want, pray ring." 

"Supper be 1" 

Shalisha turned a deaf ear to the terminative. She 
watched him snatch up his hat, his high silk hat, which 
seemed almost a part of his head — because he was such a 
flourishing man and held so many auctions. She listened 
to his furious slam of the front door — a slam so violent 
that his other hat, the summer straw, agitated itself sym- 
pathetically on the peg. 

He must certainly be stirred. He had forgotten his 
hat and his slippers. No doubt he would send for them 
in the morning. 

She went back to the dining-room. There were cup- 
boards each side of the fireplace. The door of one was 
open, and on the shelf was an open tobacco jar. He had 
evidently wavered between a pipe and a cigar. The 
occasion being a great one, the cigar had prevailed. She 
could consider all these things, with her heart still ham- 
mering, with the hot, crazy blood running in her tumult- 
uous head. That open, tell-tale cupboard! She ap- 
proached it. It told her much. The shelf was crowded 
with things personal to Mr. Poundsberry, peculiar to a 
man — ^tobacco, matches, pipes; every masculine para- 
phernalia. And this was a woman's, a widowed house- 
hold ! Why had she never noticed things before? 

The house was fairly silent; absolute silence it never 
knew. Even when they were still, the thin walls pro- 
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claimed the life of their neighbours on either side. Sarah 
was poking the kitchen fire ; upstairs was the comforting 
tinkle of a spoon as Mrs. Pilgrim gargled arrowroot. 

He was gone. He would never come back. He might 
send for those things — she put the slippers beside the 
tobacco jar, and buttoned the cupboard — ^but he would 
not come back. If he never sent, the things would re- 
main — ^to afford speculation for the new tenant. He 
would not come again, but he would have the furniture 
van followed! She did not suppose that she could sell 
out part of her inheritance in less than a week. It might 
take longer. In any case, Mr. Poundsberry would take 
steps to make his money safe. Many times she had 
heard him tell her mother tales of sharp things he had 
done to secure a debt, of artful ways by which he had 
installed the man in possession. 

Faugh ! He was gone — gone — gone I He was just a 
tedious, unpleasant episode. The affair was not inter- 
esting. There was nothing interesting in matrimony at 
all. When it was middle-aged and a question merely of 
position it was nauseating. When it was a matter of love 
it was pitiful. Fancy a strong woman wasting herself 
with love I 

She must be alone, a little at least. She could not 
endure her mother immediately after Mr. Poundsberry. 
She went to the foot of the stairs and gently took oflF her 
shoes, first listening for any sound in that room with the 
door ajar on the first floor. The smell of tripe softly 
stewing in milk, with onions, came through the kitchen 
door. Mr. Poundsberry liked tripe. Good gracious! 
Love, to an accompaniment of tripe. She nearly 
laughed as she stole thievishly up the stairs, the clumsy 
shoes in her hand. It was beginning to be time to laugh, 
or, rather, it was a chase between laughter and tears. 

She slid by that lurking door, hardly daring to breathe. 
Within, waiting, listening, was her mother, who had been 
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chosen by Mr. Poundsberry. Shalisha knew the mood 
she must expect, of coquettish vanity and weak rebellion, 
of dolorous forebodings for the future. 

She reached her own room and shut the door. She 
was alone ; dared breathe, laugh, sob, speak if she chose. 
She went to a drawer, unlocked it, and took out the 
pencil sketch of a man's weak face — ^the face of a 
dreamer. She brought out other things that had been 
her father's ; little sketches, curt newspaper paragpraphs, 
rare enough, relating to his work; all the trifles she 
treasured as precious relics. The influence of this dead 
man — so she ardently told herself — must always be an- 
tagonistic to the influence of any living one. Love and 
matrimony, as she had been taught to view them, 
were mean enough, not to be compared to this ideal, 
pitiful emotion of hers, every recurring twinge of which 
made her fierce and tearful. 

She put the relics on the dressing-table, pushing aside 
the small swing glass. She sat down by the window in 
the dusk, with her head down, and her long arms spread 
over these things. There was just light enough to see 
outlines. 

She grew calm, felt the house to be cleaner. The 
intimate touch of the Poundsberry episode left her as she 
sat and watched day die. Through the open window she 
saw Sydenham depart ; saw night come. Birds twittered 
and moved restlessly in the suburban trees ; through the 
window came a gracious, garden smell. She could have 
believed herself away, back in the open country, at the 
training college where she had led her outdoor life — ^the 
only life. Hope rose in her as she remembered Boaz 
Boylett and his garden at Bramble Tye. Was it possible 
that at last she was going to live, to expand, to touch 
the sanities of life I 

The curtain was rising on the dramatic possibilities of 
her life. But it was a sexless drama, In her dream she 
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included no man; a drama of glad mornings with the 
earth ; of cool, sweet nights, when she would be tired and 
happy with labour. 

The Poundsberry person, as Mrs. Bloss contempt- 
uously called him, was dismissed. Perhaps she had taken 
him too seriously. But to keep her father's widow sacred, 
unsullied, was the one thing she could do for her dead. 
It was an overstrained ideal, but she saw nothing ex- 
travagant in it. Her brain was beginning to finally oust 
Poundsberry and all the painful, emotional variants 
included in him and to admit Bramble Tye, which repre- 
sented the new, free life. 

A long fretful cry coming up the stairs brought her 
back to actualities. 

"Shalisha, where are you? Why are you mooning 
downstairs when you know I must be anxious ?" 

Shalisha arose, with the alacrity of an awakened 
mother. 

"Coming," she cried ; "coming at once.'* 

She put the things back in the drawer, holding the 
portrait a breath longer than the other papers ; looking 
into the eyes with something of encouragement and 
assurance. 

She ran down the short, steep flight of stairs, her face 
hardening at every step. She was about to endure a 
final chapter of the Poundsberry — ^the epilogue. 

The contrast between her mother's bedroom and her 
own struck her very forcibly. Again, why had she never 
noticed these things before? Why was this particular 
night so alert? The very flagon of eau de cologne on the 
bedside table was expressive — ^it cost money. The room 
was a nest of luxury. The wardrobe door was flung 
back; it displayed full hooks, empty sleeves, from the 
wrists of which hung rich lace. The dressing-table was 
slovenly with small trifles. This was the boudoir of a 
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woman with generous pin money. Yet there was nothing 
new. All these things had been here before, but she 
had not noticed. She had been a dreamer of dreams. 
She had taken luxurious belong^ng^ as part of her 
mother's natural equipment — ^the indispensable adjuncts 
of a charming woman. They were feminine — Mrs. Pil- 
grim was fond of gloating over her essential femininity. 
If Shalisha thought at all, she had considered that the 
sparsely hung hooks behind her own bedroom door 
showed her lack of charm — ^nothing more. To-night, 
the stunning fact was driven into her that these things 
could not be obtained without money. She thought of 
all their irritating economies, of her own painful attempts 
at millinery — ^with fingers only used to garden tools — 
and rebelled a little. But rebellion was futile with such a 
subject. There was one practical remedy — ^to put Mrs. 
Pilgrim out of temptation. She must be taken to a place 
where there was only one draper's, and that half a 
grocer's ; a place where there was no chemist at all. The 
heavy odour of the flagon made Shalisha's hot head ache 
more persistently. In future, at Bramble Tye, her mother 
must content herself with lavender — ^home-grown. 

She stooped over the bed and dutifully kissed the face 
on the pillow. 

"He has gone," she said, sitting down and stretching 
out her long legs. "I have taken you out of pawn." 

Mrs. Pilgrim dug one elbow into the feathers of her 
bed and half rose. 

"Tell me all about it," she besought, her eyes glittering 
and the faint smile showing her small white teeth. "Did 
he take it very much to heart?" 

"Heart! It was only a matter of 'Beulah '111' with 
both of you." 

"Shalisha! How can you? Mr. Poundsberry never 
drops his " 

"No ; he puts them on — with effort. It takes him an 
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extra half breath. You may always rely on that sort of 
person shedding them altogether when excited. But we 
won't quibble. He's gone. That's the main fact I gave 
him the coup de — 



99 

"He was excited ?" 



^Of course. His dignity was touched. He was ex- 
cited. He was abusive. He was generous — according 
to his lights." 

Shalisha's eyes were shut; her head was set against 
the wall. She talked glibly, flippantly. One foot kept 
jerking nervously against her will. She was a marionette 
slightly out of order. 

She had not control. Her movements came at the 
wrong moment. Her words were quite unsuited to her 
mood. 

"Generous!" breathed Mrs. Pilgfrim; "the most gen- 
erous man on earth." 

"He charges for it ; ten per cent." 

"That is business. You are young and ignorant. You 
know nothing of life. I repeat ; the most generous man. 
I should have had every luxury. As it is," she indulged 
in a faint, billowy-pillowy kind of sigh, "I don't know 
what is to become of us." 

"We shall go to Bramble Tye. I shall earn enough to 
keep us both." 

This remark recalled to Mrs. Pilgrim's mind her debt. 

"What did he say about the hundred and fifty 
pounds ?" she asked, looking a little ashamed. 

"Oh! that is settled," said Shalisha in an ofF-hand, 
careless way, as if this were the least important detail of 
the whole affair. "I have promised to pay him within a 
week, if I can sell out so soon." 

"Sell out! Your grandmother's legacy 1 Our one 
nest-egg! Oh Shalisha!" 

Mrs. Pilgrim fell back on the pillow. 
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"I really don't know what's to become of us/' she said 
tragically, the ready tears starting to her eyes. 

"Mother, dear, there was nothing else to be done. 
You must see that. I've bought you out, that's alL Don't 
talk of it. We sha'n't want my money." 

Mrs. Pilgrim was silent for a moment. Her face, 
ttuned half away, sobered and strengthened. When she 
again looked at her daughter, maternity shone in her 
eyes instead of well-worn coquetry. She took the hand 
that hung open and limp at Shalisha's side. 

My darling girl," she said with earnest penitence, 
I'm ashamed of myself. I've made you sell your birth- 
right to pay for my folly. I shall never forgive myself; 
never. I'm only a burden on you. I wish" — she broke 
into hysterical sobs — ^"that I had died instead of your 
poor fother. You two were better suited." 

It was her one touch of seriousness, of abashment. 
Shalisha soothed her. 

''It's all right," she said judicially. "There is nothing 
to bother about now. But you mustn't be so impetuous. 
You must consult me before committing yourself. You 
must grow up. Now, let us talk about Bramble Tye." 

**You won't tell your godmother Bloss. I $hould never 
hear the end of it." 

'Tor my father's sake, I shall tell no one," said 
Shalisha gravely. 

Mrs. Pilgrim was silent again, not sure whether to be 
angry or tearful. Then the soft movement of her lips 
and the idle drooping of her lids showed that a new and 
engaging thought was running in her head. 

"It will be very nice down there with your god- 
mother's introductions," she said dreamily. "There are 
sure to be plenty of good people. I should like to see 
you settled, my darling. When you were a little, little 
baby, I used to put a ring on yotu* wedding finger and 
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pretend. Your poor father said I was a baby myself, 
and always would be." 

Shalisha was thinking what a responsibility a per- 
{^etual baby was, but she said nothing. She sat back, 
foot moving restlessly, eyes closed. 

"And for years," Mrs. Pilgrim continued "I've 
planned your trousseau. There's my veil waiting for you 
in the box. I could never wear it again myself ; widows 
are married in a travelling dress." 

Shalisha nearly broke her tense silence, then refrained ; 
but her empty hand kept time with her foot. 

"In a country place like that there are sure to be 
families, with sons and older gentlemen, widowers or 
bachelors — ^retired somethings, you know. Of course, 
people like that would be too old for you, and — ^but, do 
you know, I've heard that when a man gets to be sixty 
he'll marry anybody." 

Shalisha rose. 

"It is getting late," she said. "We have both had an 
exciting day and shall be glad of sleep. To-morrow I 
shall be full of business. There is so much to be done. 
It will be better to wind up the Poundsberry affair to- 
night. Have you any of that money left ?" 

"Not a penny," said Mrs. Pilg^m promptly. "You 
haven't the least idea of the value of money. How should 
you ? It runs away like water in little things." 

"It doesn't absolutely melt and leave no trace," re- 
turned her daughter, with an access of sternness. "I 
should like to see the little things. In a matter like this 
— of our sole nest-egg, as you said yourself — ^we must 
realise everything. I may not have to raise the whole 
sum from my legacy. That will be for our advantage, 
won't it?" 

"I suppose so." The long-drawn sigh agitated the 
pillow frills. "It's a dreadful business altogether, and we 
are two women without a man to advise us." 
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"There is the locket. I have that He didn't give 
it? If so, he must have it back/' 

"He gave me nothing. I bought the locket and one or 
two other little trinkets," admitted Mrs. Pilgrim. "In 
that box — ^the square leather one; second drawer down 
on the right hand side." 

Shalisha found it There were several pretty gew- 
gaws of some value. But they represented nothing like 
a hundred and fifty pounds. She was sure of that. 

"Is this all?" she asked, turning round from the table 
to the bed. 

"All the jewellery. There is nothing else that can be 
sold. A bit of lace here and there. They'll come in for 
you when I'm gone." Mrs. Pilgrim's mouth worked 
piteously. 

"Which drawer?" 

"Third down, on the other side. Not that one. Yes, 
that But you'll find nothing. I declare you are too 
severe. You don't treat me with proper respect. I 
bought lots of things for the home. Don't you remem- 
ber my paying the water-rate? I gave you a watch, too. 
I Uke to see you look nice. If I didn't buy you clothes 
it is only because you don't pay for dressing." 

"The watch!" Shalisha took it from her side and 
placed it in the square box. 

Quick, smarting tears burnt her eyes like irons — ^not 
for the loss of the dainty jewelled thing, but for the loss 
of an illusion. That watch had 3rielded her a wealth of 
tender emotions. She had chided her mother for impru- 
dence, and adored her for it. It had been bought, as she 
imagined, by careful parsimony. It dropped with the 
soft chink of carefully placed metal on metal into the 
box. 

She was opening every drawer, with the freedom of 
a daughter, augmented by the conscientious ardour of a 
poUceman. The very thought came to Mrs. Pilgrim. 
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"If I were a pickpocket," she said, "you couldn't treat 
me worse. Your own mother 1 No, Shalisha; not that 
drawer, I insist. It is hardly decent not to leave me one 
comer." 

Shalisha's fingers relaxed their grip on the knob. 

"I'm obliged to do it," she said, half apologetically. 
"It is to the interest of both. But I won't look any more, 
dear. Is this really all?" 

"I've nothing but my wedding ring and keeper and a 
ruby ring which your poor father gave me," said Mrs. 
Pilgrim, surveying her hand complacently — ^her little, 
shapely hand. "The ruby ring couldn't have cost a 
guinea, for he never had the money to spend, and he was 
very mean in some ways." 

Shalisha wheeled round to the big bow window, where 
the blind was still drawn up ; that omission was eloquent 
of the stormy upheaval which the house had known. She 
stared out through the ugly sheet of thick glass. She 
seemed to be demanding of the quiet night why she suf- 
fered. Then she steadily let loose the blind. It clattered 
down, with a noise of parting laths and cord. She picked 
up the box, overfull now with spoil that she had rifled 
from the many little drawers of the duchesse table. She 
locked it with an effort and, holding it carefully, stooped 
over the bed for a final embrace. Her face, which had 
twisted grotesquely as she stared through the window 
was calm again — ^heartless and hard, her mother 
thought. 

"Good night," she said, with a weary smile. "Don't 
worry. The affair is over. I can manage all the details 
without bothering you at all. We must arrange for you 
to stop on at Rowbams while I wind things up here.*^ 

She put the box down for a moment while she shook 
the pillows and smoothed over the upper sheet. 

"Sleep well," she said. "You must have your break- 
fast in bed as usual." 
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''No doubt I look a wreck/' said Mrs. Pilgrim, daintily 
mopping her eyes. "Good night, my dearest girl/' 

Shalisha turned out the gas and left her. In her own 
room, she leaned far out of the window. Her lungs were 
clogged with eau de cologne. It had drenched her 
mother's handkerchief and the linen of the bed. 

The night was calm, and sweet, and quite silent, except 
for the muffled sound of traffic in the high road three 
rows beyond. She put her elbows on the ledge and her 
chin in her hot palms. The two distasteful words, love 
and matrimony, danced across the long slip of garden 
and lay down on the grass plQt like glowworms. She 
hated those words and all they represented. She only had 
the translation of them by Mrs. Pilgrim and Mrs. Bloss. 
Marriage meant the mean enchaining of a man to feed 
and clothe you ; love meant an added ingredient of folly, 
which finally embittered the whole lump— no more. 
She congratulated herself on the ardent, girlish vow of 
celibacy which she had made at eighteen, when her 
father died, and she took his place as watchful protector 
and burden bearer. Since then she had held the purse 
strings, and fought, one by one as they came up, the 
demands of tradespeople and the difficulties of her 
mother's frequent imprudences. 

The two qualities on which Mrs. Pilgrim most prided 
herself were tact and management. It had been manage- 
ment which made her half fill the paraffin can with salt, 
because she had read somewhere that salt economised oil 
in the burning and helped a clear flame. Tact made her 
so frequently refer to Shalisha's physical shortcomings — 
quoting from her extensive and snippety reading the 
various faults, crimes, and disabilities to which red- 
haired women were peculiarly liable. 

''I tell you these things, my dear, to keep you on your 
guard," she would say sagely. 

Tact and management together made her so harry the 
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maid-of-all-work by transparently feminine traps that she 
experienced more frequent changes than any other 
housekeeper in the terrace. 

But this affair with Mr. Poundsberry was certainly the 
most serious, as it had proved the most costly, of her 
peccadilloes. Shalisha sighed and left the window. 



PART II 



BRAMBLE TYE 



CHAPTER IV 

"You'll like the place," Mrs. Bloss said, as she walked 
with her godchild along the road leading to Bramble Tye. 
**But your mother will be bored to death." 

"Shell be happy enough," returned Shalisha con- 
fidently. "Why not?" 

"You extraordinary girl I No menl No particular 
Poundsberry! Unless you are firm, she will be asking 
him down." 

"She will not. He is quite a person of the past." 

Mrs. Bloss gave a sceptical shrug. Then she pointed 
with her umbrella to a house lying in a slight hollow. It 
was old, long, low, with an irregular line broken by gables 
and dormer windows. All around it the common spread, 
like the many-coloured tail of a mantle. In front, between 
it and the twisting road, was a belt of waste land, close 
cropped and exquisitely green with years of free grazing. 

"This is the Dower House," she explained. "You will 
live here. Felix Rule, Mr. Boylett's bailiflF, is a bachelor 
and lodges in the village. If he were married, I suppose 
he would live here with his wife. I've told Beau that he 
ought to have a married man. It would be so much 
better ; a wife could look after the fowls and the dairy." 

"Who does it now?" 
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"Mrs. Wheeler, the cowman's wife, and a most un- 
satisfactory woman. She lives in the village and comes 
down every day. Her butter is abominable. You 
mustn't mind her being about the place. There will be 
many things you will find awkward. These ancient 
places are always impossible. For instance, there is no 
bath-room; no water on the upper floor — ^none of the 
equipments that civilisation demands. You'll be a 
savage — ^precisely the picturesque, uncomfortable kind of 
aboriginal that nature meant you to be. You'll be a true 
Pilgrim and your poor mother will despair. You'd like, 
of course, to go in ; but we can't manage it. Either Rule 
or Mrs. Wheeler has the key." 

They went on. Shalisha turned her head to give the 
house a full glance. Mrs. Bloss drew her garments up 
and near, because the wind was savage. Shalisha was in 
harmony with this wind; with this whimsical May sky. 
The east wind purged. She was grateful. She loved the 
late May gale, with its rude ba3ring and Titan strength. 
It plucked from her heart things that had wounded. She 
was beginning again. Ever3rthing was exquisitely new 
and fresh. She felt as Eve might have done with her 
young eyes on Paradise. 

"Here we are at Bramble Tye." Mrs. Bloss stopped, 
out of breath and out of temper with the day. 

"I have the key." She brought it out. A subtle air of 
ownership became distilled into her manner, as if Bramble 
Tye in part belonged to her. 

Shalisha interlaced her fingers in the dainty hammered 
work of the high iron gates. 

"It's a formal garden," she said, peering through. 
They went in, becoming enveloped by the intangible 
mystery of a yew hedge. 

"I manage everything while he is away," Mrs. Bloss 
said. "We are such old friends and neighbours. I used 
to think he would marry Lucy, and he may yet'' 
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She did the honours of the place. Shalisha was 
enthusiastic. Her mouth took on a queer smile when 
she stood at the edge of the sunk lawn and thought of 
Mrs. Pilgrim's eligible, ''the match of the season/' who 
had been inveigled by the duchess for her daughter. 

"It is all here," she said — ^letting her delighted eyes 
roam over Boaz Boylett's land and not clapping her 
hands as her mother would have done, in the ''charming^' 
manner, but gripping them together in an ardent lock — 
"everything. The stories poor mother revels in, you 
know *^ 

"I know," nodded her godmother. "Where the little 
girl, just out, and with one rumpled evening frock, 
secures the match of the season." 

"Exactly," said Shalisha gravely. "Where is the 
kitchen-garden ?" 

"Through this gate. I fancy it is in the kitchen 
garden that reform is most needed. You understand the 
sort of thing? I suppose gardening is really technical, 
although it seems simple enough. Boaz Boylett wants — 
or, rather, his dead wife wanted — ^the conventional 
tangle. Roses and cabbages all mixed up together, and 
wallflowers sprawling where they like, and hollyhocks 
and " 
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1 understand," Shalisha assured her; "it's a badly 
kept garden. Look at those turnips run to seed. But 
how beautiful the blossom is I" 

"I'm glad I make myself clear," said Mrs. Bloss, with 
satisfaction. "Daffodils in the grass, you understand, 
and — and that sort of style. A cottage garden, in fact ; 
lots of those great coarse things. What do you call 
them? Canterbury bells and ** 

"That will be all right," Shalisha nodded abruptly. 
"Here's a musk rose. How seldom one sees it." 

"Lucy ought to come and paint that," Mrs. Bloss said 
thoughtfully, with her head on one side and her half- 
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closed eyes fixed on the yellow delicacy of the seeded 
turnips. "She is always grateful for a subject. What 
an eye you have I We have been in the garden three or 
four times this week and never noticed." 

"I shall really have a most delightful life here/' 
Shalisha declared with ardour. "I owe it all to you." 

"Nonsense, my dear; you owe it all to that strange, 
quixotic creature, your peasant father. Like most cranks 
he was ahead of his time. He foresaw the period when 
all careers would be open to women ; when the ridiculous 
accident of sex would cease to be a barrier. He very 
wisely made you a lady gardener instead of making you a 
governess, who is always an old maid. With an original 
calling like this you're sure to marry. I shall do my best. 
I shall exploit you in the neighbourhood. I suppose 
Gmterbury bells, and bulbs dotted about the grass, 
and turnips that haven't run to seed won't take up all 
your time?" 

"How pinched everything looks in this east wind/' 
Shalisha said, pitifully looking at a dolefully swa)ring 
lilac bush with blackened leaves. "I shall have to work 
very hard. When am I to begin?" 

"As soon as you like. Your mother can stay at Row- 
bams while you arrange for removal. I've quite talked 
her over. She sees how foolish it is to keep you m^wed 
up in a wretched suburb, where all the men are 
auctioneers." 

"We could get in at the end of next week.** 

"I should think you could. Lucy and I are going to 
town on Wednesday for a little ; then abroad. We may 
travel as far as Rome. Boaz Boylett, most artistic, enthu- 
siastic creature is there. But we shall be back by the end 
of August and I'll bring you out in the neighbourhood. 
You'll very likely make a sensation; men adore chic. 
The local girls will be mad with jealousy. It will be 
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delightfully invigorating to watch the play, and I sha'n't 
let you interfere with Lucy." 

Shalisha stopped in her springing walk. "It is just as 
well to understand each other/' she said, putting her 
hands behind her in the usual boyish way, "it saves 
trouble and discussion later, if we begin on a candid 
basis. I absolutely decline to go anywhere, to be intro- 
duced to anybody. My mother, of course, will do as she 
pleases." 

"Your mother I What effect would she make? She 
would only harry one or two confirmed old fogies. There 
will be no fun in watching that," said Mrs. Bloss, with 
juvenile pathos. 

I'm very sorry — ^and quite firm." 
Say obstinate. That's your Pilgrim blood. Your 
father was the same. He would do nothing but what he 
chose. He died of slow starvation and heartbreak, 
instead of making a fortune." 

"But I shall do my work," Shalisha said soothingly, 
"I shall do everything I can to please Mr. Boylett." 

"Don't do too much," said Mrs. Bloss meaningly, and 
recovering her temper. One could never be angry long 
with such an oddity as Shalisha. "And now let us get 
home. I am positively nipped up." 

"What a pity those tea roses were pruned so early," 
the other said, reverting to her professional mood. 

When they were half way down the drive Mrs. Bloss 
exclaimed regretfully : 

"I declare we never went into the house at Bramble 
Tye. You hardly looked at it outside even." 

"I wasn't interested. I saw that there was wistaria on 
a south wall, and a Gloire de Dijon on a north — both wise 
choices. But the house was new and red. It stared. It 
looked like a chunk of Sydenham — one of our desirable 
rows bodily transplanted." 

"It is really an old house," Mrs. Bloss said a little 
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huffily. ^'But, as I told you, it has been improved. Lucy 
suggested several details. The alterations were carried 
out about a year before Mr. Boylett married. I thought 
Lucy was to be the bride. He took her advice in every- 
thing. She has such taste. I think he treated us rather 
badly. He just went off and came back with a wife — 
from nowhere.'* 

"And she's dead?" 

"Yes— of consumption. Her disease justified her com- 
plexion. In life she was under the stigma of paint. She 
could never winter in England ; that is why the place has 
gone to pieces. And he won't let it. He has an absurd 
idea that it vulgarises a home to let aliens live in it. 
Such nonsense; it merely keeps the place aired. There 
are some servants there — and the child." 

"The child I Yes, I remember; you said there was a 
child." 

"An exquisite creature," said Mrs. Bloss, with a 
tincture of motherliness ; "just three." 

"He leaves it alone with servants ?" 

"What can a man do with a baby? It has a nurse. 
By-and-by he will marry again. Time enough then to 
pity it." Mrs. Bloss paused ; presently she added, "Lucy 
is fond of children, especially girls — to paint.". 

Along the road the violence of the east wind was 
curbed. It had its vent across the open common. But it 
was one of those days which is unkind to youth. Shalisha 
as she walked was thinking of the pinched plants in that 
garden that was to be hers. Her strongest desire was 
that Boaz Boylett should stay away. A perambulator 
came along the road, wheeled slowly by a strapping girl. 
The baby inside was blue with cold and crying pitifully. 

"Poor little soul !" said Shalisha, with her tender heart 
for helplessness. 

Mrs. Boss turned down her mouth. 

"That is Sally Toffin's baby. The Toffins are a disgrace 
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to the parish. These wild country districts are dread- 
fully immoral. But things are improving since more 
gentlemen's houses have been built. Youll want a ser* 
vant, by the way. The younger To£Bn girl might do. 
I think'she's aU right'' 

They went along in silence ; Mrs. Bloss meditating on 
the sensuality of English rustics and Shalisha making 
plans for Bramble Tye. The road was thick with scatter 
of seed pods from the great elms. The oaks, autumnal- 
looking, with their bronzy, half-rolled leaves, swayed 
sadly in the wind. 

"Here's Felix Rule," said Mrs. Bloss suddenly. "I 
must introduce you. He's the bailiff, you know. I expect 
youll see a greBt deal of each other. Hell always be 
about your door; the house practically stands in the farm 
yard. You'll have farm life about you; fowls cackling 
and crowing in the early morning, cows lowing, and all 
the tiresome things they rave about in books. I hope you 
won't find it too great a nuisance." 

"The fowls and cows won't be a nuisance," Shalisha 
assured her, with her grave eyes steady on the approach- 
ing bicycle. 

"I'd rather the bailiff rode a horse," she confided to her 
godmother. "But that is my Lx>ndon demand for 
rcmiance." 

"The bicycle will be romantic in another fifty years/' 
Mrs. Bloss said flippantly. "Romance is merely a matter 
of age. Nothing new can be romantic. Everything was 
ugly and prosaic once. I make Boaz Boylett very angry 
when I talk like that. How do you do, Mr. Rule ? What 
a very unpleasant day, isn't it ?" 

She stopped, smiling on him with affable condescen- 
sion. 

"I want to introduce you to Miss Pilgrim," she said, 
"a connection of mine, Mr. Rule, and the new lady 
gardener at Bramble Tye." 
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He and Shalisha greeted each other with stiff awkward- 
ness — ^both being persons who were averse to the op- 
posing sex. He mumbled a few halting words of neigh- 
bourly welcome, was sullenly responsive to the fine-lady 
garrulity of Mrs. Bloss, then mounted his wheel and 
whirled away, with his head down to the wind and dust. 

Shalisha's impression had been of a stalwart man in 
tweeds of that characteristic country cut which is indes- 
cribable and impossible to copy — ^a cut which seems to 
rely for its effect on loose sleeves and a long shoulder 
seam. She remembered also strange blue eyes and a blue 
tie which, of course by accident, exactly matched them. 
It was, she thought, as if he had placed a blue posy 
at his brow and a second at his breast 

"It's very awkward to decide on the right attitude with 
a person of that sort," Mrs. Bloss admitted pensively as 
they walked on. "He's one of those persons — I hope it 
conveys an idea to you — ^who ought to touch his hat and 
will insist on raising it. That's the deplorable spirit of 
the age." 

"I think I know what you mean." 

"Then do remember it and keep him in his place. He 
isn't— quite ridiculous to remind you, of course — a gentle- 
man. You'll see so much of him that if you were any 
other girl I should positively be afraid for you. Cows 
and pigs, and that sort of thing, lend themselves to love- 
making if you are romantic. Thank Heaven for your 
prosaic Pilgrim strain. He's really handsome when you 
come to look at him." 

"He didn't strike me as being handsome, but then I 
didn't look at him much," said Shalisha truthfully. "I 
shall see very little of him. Hell be about the farm^ but 
I shall be at Bramble Tye all day." 

"The only way to keep an individual like that in his 
place," Mrs. Bloss continued, "is to treat him very 
politely; to keep calling him Mr. Rule, with an accent 
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It's surprising the airs these people give themselves. 
You see they are indigenous; they resent new comers. 
The Rules have been here for generations ; once they were 
great landowners. Half of this parish and the next be- 
longed to them. You can tell it by names still existing — 
Rule's Meadow, Rule Wood, Rule Lane, Rule End — ^and 
so on. The family came down; drink and immorality 
as usual. It died out — I believe he's the only one left. 
Oddly enough. Bramble Tye belonged to a Rule in the 
time of the first James. Boaz Boylett showed it me in 
his title-deed, as a curiosity. I don't suppose the bailiff 
knows it, though you would think, by the airs he gives 
himself, that he was the master of Bramble Tye, instead 
of his dissolute old ancestor. When you settle down, just 
place him and keep him there, else you will find him a 
nuisance. Lucy and I quite abominate the man; no 
respect for means and station whatever." 

The trees and fields fell away on either side and the 
common unrolled itself. It was like that all over the 
country ; fertile patches of cultivated land, enclosed long 
ago, but at every turn of the road, at every rise or fall 
of the land,' the wide, free common. Shalisha stopped, to 
look her fill at golden gorse half bfoken, at the long dun 
line of shrivelled heather reaching out until the sulky sky 
dipped down to it. Here and there was a down cottage 
with thatched roof. In one part a new road was in 
making and a colony of yellow cottages spread like a 
fungus. 

"We may as well go into Tofiin's," said Mrs. Bloss, 
indicating one of the old houses, "I really think Mirabel 
will suit you nicely. She's a good, strong, hearty girl. 
She'll come, I should fancy, for ten pounds a year, and 
she'll be quite satisfactory, if you give no evenings out 
during the week and insist on her telling you what the 
text was when she goes to church on Sunday." 

"Mirabel ! What an odd name." 
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''Gipsy name. They nearly all have gipsy blood in 
them. They are the wildest lot I don't believe they 
have changed a bit since the — ^well, the Conquest, or 
Elizabeth. Old Tofiin and his wife built this cottage 
themselves, of mud and sticks ; just like a pair of birds, 
for all the world." 

She opened the gate and walked up to the beetling 
door and knocked autocratically. Shalisha looked round. 
Fowls of many and mixed breeds were scratching in the 
borders, where a few sturdy perennials made a brave 
effort to live. Three or four dogs barked savagely. 
There were rabbit hutches, ferrets in cages. A cat, with 
a trio of kittens, was rolling in the young green shoots of 
a rising clump of valerian. A long row of bee hives 
faced the south, and on the other side of the rough fence 
waddled strings of haughty geese. 

"The place is a perfect Noah's Ark," whispered Mrs. 
Bloss, lifting her nostrils and pointing disdainfully to the 
sty, where the mother lay with her young swarming over 
her. "How do you do, Mrs. Tofim; may we come in? 
I've brought a lady who is going to live in the neigh- 
bourhood — at Bramble Tye. She'll want a servant. Is 
Mirabel at home?" 

Mrs. Tofiin had dipped her knee with a superb air of 
grace and a subtle air of impudence when she saw her 
callers standing on the flag path. At the mention of 
Mirabel a look of defiance came into her dark eyes — 
splendid dark eyes, still with fire, although the face in 
which they burned was the wrinkled, dirty face of a 
crone. 

"Yes, you may walk in," she said, moving from the 
door, which she had barred. "Walk in, mlady." 

Mrs. Bloss sat down, first throwing a prudent glance 
at the seat of the chair, for the sake of her spring skirt 
Shalisha sat down too, with no care at all. 

"This lady wants a young servant, who need not have 
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much experience and who would not of course, expect 
high wages/' Mrs. Bloss began diplomatically. "Is 
Mirabel in?" 

"No, m'lady," said Mrs. Toffin sweetly, and folding her 
bare arms over her stuff bodice, "Mirabel ain't in; and 
as for a place — ^she's to be married on Sunday." 

"Married I Mirabel! Why, Mrs. Toffin, the girl's 
barely seventeen." 

"I was sixteen, just over, when I married Toffin," re- 
turned the mother, with her eyes carelessly looking 
through the window. "I don't blame Mirabel, and I 
don't see as anybody has call to. She might a-told me 
before, that's all. I couldn't a-said nothing. Why, I'd 
only been married six weeks meself when Sally — ^she's 
my eldest — was " 

"I understand, I understand," said Mrs. Bloss, put- 
ting out both hands as if to wave the admission back into 
the woman's throat, and glancing searchingly at Shalisha. 
"Yes; Mirabel, of course, is out of the queston. I'm 
sorry we troubled you." 

"No trouble* I wish my gell could go to the lady. 
Married life ain't much for most of us. There's Honey- 
bel, of course ; I s'pose she aint old 'nough, but she's a 
handy gell. She's out jest now, with Sal's baby." 

"And how is Sarah ?" asked Mrs. Bloss with an air of 
reproof. 

"Got a place up in London. Sends me down four 
shillings a week for the keep—" 

"Yes, yes." Mrs. Bloss spread her hands again. "I'm 
very pleased indeed that she is re-established and earning 
a character. Very relieved. I really don't see" — she 
lowered her voice and turned to Shalisha — ^"why the 
younger girl shouldn't do." 

"She's sixteen come midsummer, and a handy gell," 
put in the mother, watching them with the alert, wise eye 
pf an aged parrot. 
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"Your mother will have to supervise things," Mrs. 
Bloss continued, with her rich-relation air. "I certainly 
think you might try. She wouldn't have more than eight 
pounds to begin with, Mrs. Tofiiin. But she'd have a 
good home and good food " 

"We lives well," put in Mrs. ToflSn laconically, and 
looking through the window again. There's live things 
enough about." 

"No beer of course." 

"She ain't been accustomed to beer, but I'd rather she 
had it — 3, growing gell wants nourishment. Still, I don't 
mind her going to the lady, if Toffin don't. Where, if I 
may make so bold, be you a-goin' to live. Miss ?" 

"I'm to be the new gardener at Bramble Tye," 
Shalisha told her frankly. "I shall live at the farm vrith 
my mother." 

Mrs. TofHn's thin air of deference instantly departed. 

"Ah! Well, well! So!" she said carelessly. "You 
can have Honeybel, if you like, so long as Toffin don't 
make no objection." . . 

"Of course," said Mrs. Bloss to her godchild, as they 
walked towards Rowbams, "you won't call the girl by 
her ridiculous name — I suppose they mean it for Anna- 
bel. Toffin' is better; short, abrupt, with a sound of 
authority. Dreadful people those Toffins, and the com- 
mon is dotted about with others just as bad! Neither 
deference nor morality; no gratitude for anything you 
may do. I've given up parish visiting. But you do get 
good servants out of these hovels. Sarah Toffin was the 
best parlour-maid I ever had." 

They turned in at the wide white gates of Rowbams 
and went up the curving drive with its belt of shrubbery. 
Rowbams was a hideous modem house, standing on the 
site of an old one and keeping its name. Mr. Bloss had 
built it according to his wife's directions. It was copied 
from houses they had seen and admired in Germany. 
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The result was despairing, and unfortunately Rowbams 
stood high on a hill, and so possessed the whole country- 
side. But the country-side was innocently proud of it. 

It was comfortable enough within. Lucy and Mrs. 
Pilgrim at the drawing-room fire, with the tea-table set 
between them, might have stood for the deities of home 
and luxury. Shalisha went and knelt by her mother's 
side and put her cold cheek on her neck. 

"I've seen it," she said, with rare enthusiasm and 
loquacity. "Oh ! mother, such a place 1 We can live and 
die there with perfect, absolute happiness. It's an old, 
old house " 

"I hope the drains are all right," put in Mrs. Pilgrim 
anxiously. "How red your nose is, child." 

"It matches your hair," Lucy added sweetly. "Dear, 
brave Shalisha, going out in the world to fight 1 How 
sorry I am for you." 

"You need not be," said Shalisha curtly. "There is 
ivy all over it, mother dear, and a couple of the queerest 
blocked windows " 

"Painted, with blinds ending in a tassel," Mrs. Bloss 
added, laughing, and pouring herself out a cup of tea with 
one hand as she flung her fur from her throat with the 
other. "Those blocked windows amaze me with the 
delightful faith of the painter, who evidently believed that 
the supremacy of the white blind ending in a cord and 
tassel would be eternal." 

'Are there plenty of cupboards?" asked Mrs. Pilgrim. 
'We didn't go inside. I thought it would be better to 

wait until you No. I will be quite truthful. It 

never occurred to me to go inside. Besides, my god- 
mother had not the key.'! 

"And we met the bailiff — ^that insufferably insolent 
Rule person," Mrs. Bloss was telling her daughter. "I 
introduced Shalisha — and warned her. And we went to 
ToflEm's after Mirabel. She is to be married, so I've 



it 
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engaged the youngest girl as servant. You'll have to 
look after the cooking, and so on. Amy. She's only 
sixteen. But youll be glad of something to occupy your 
mind. I can never imagine how you get through your 
days." 

'*Young girls always break more than their wages/' 
said Mrs. Pilgrim, with a martyr's sigh. "But I daresay 
I shall manage. The country is exile, anyhow, so that a 
young servant will be a very minor trial." 

Shalisha was lulled to sleep that night by the mechani- 
cal, constantly passing figures of Felix Rule and the 
immoral Toffins, with their menagerie of living things. 
She fell asleep congratulating herself on the life of 
novelty and independence that was opening its gate to 
her. She fell asleep, telling herself, even more vigor- 
ously than she had told her godmother Bloss, that she 
would have no dealing with local society. She would go 
to no local gaieties to be snubbed and marvelled at as an 
extraordinary human sport. She would live with her 
labour. She would live in that long, brooding house, 
surrounded by farm buildings and the never-ceasing, 
fruitful life of the farm. She would have as sole com- 
panions her mother and Honeybel Tofiin, and — ^he passed 
on his bicycle before her closed lids— the bailiff. 



CHAPTER V 

At the end of the next week she, with her mother and 
Hoaeybel, settled into the Dower House. Mrs. Bloss and 
L4icy went away. The days began to develop routine. 
There was an element of comfort and home about the 
tew-pitched rooms. Mrs. Pilgrim congratulated herself 
upon getting the carpets down. Sydenham furniture 
looked big and garish in the rustic old place; a great 
many things were too high. To her eternal grief, Mrs. 
Pilgrim had to part with her wardrobe, which had a 
plate glass front. Shalisha tried to console her with 
the hanging closet full of stout pegs, which was a fixture 
in her bedroom. 

Some one had left behind — some dead, deposed Boylett 
dowager, no doubt — a comer cupboard and a looking- 
glass. For the rest, they were surrounded entirely by 
their own belongings. The cupboard of oak stood in the 
flagged sitting-room. The glass was oval, with a 
moulded plaster frame of dull gilt. It hung on a wall 
in the narrow passage leading to Shalisha's room. 
When she went up to bed at night and when she passed 
on her way down in the morning she saw the flitting 
reflection of her own features. It was a dim glass — wan 
and worn with the long line of passing faces which it had 
reflected. She never at that time gave a second glance 
bto that murky mirror; the days were, later, when she 
consulted it eagerly : it became her missal. 

Every morning she was awakened by the fresh sounds 
of life; by the tread and the voice of Felix Rule the 
badaS; by the pleading cries of newly bom things. 
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She loved and secretly attempted to fondle these new 
creatures ; weak lambs, with sweeping tails, hurdled with 
their mothers in the rising land behind the house ; ducks 
and chicks ; calves, and a colt with a curly mane— on the 
common, canary-coloured goslings and bounding kids. 

Amongst these she dropped her mantle of indifference. 
She sought wistfully to conciliate even these lower 
things. She had a passion for trying to make creatures 
love her. She had always doubted her capacity, from 
the far-away days when Mrs. Pilgrim had said fretfully 
to Mrs. Bloss, ''Such a plain child, Shalisha I" She fully, 
sadly believed that there was something in her inimical 
to attractiveness. She felt sure that she must repel. 
When the kids bounded from her across the common, it 
was from her individuality that they ran. It was extrav- 
agant; but then she was invariably extravagant and 
unusual in her deepest feelings. 

With Felix Rule she spoke little. He avoided her, half 
sheepishly, but with more repugnant sullenness, so she 
imagined. He perhaps resented her as ah innovation; 
he was laughing in his sleeve at her labour — ^because she 
was a woman. This made her very angry. After a time 
she thought seldom either of him or of Boaz Boylett. 
She became less morbidly self-conscious, and began to 
realise that her establishment at Bramble Tye, which 
meant so much to her, meant little to others. 

Felix Rule became simply a passing figure, quite un- 
consciously interesting, because of his environment and 
because he was dimly suggestive of the Pilg^ms, whose 
blood she carried in her body. Boaz Boylett was only a 
name, and might never be more. His very instructions 
came through her godmother Bloss. 

The neighbourliness existing between Rowbams and 
Bramble Tye, on which Mrs. Bloss had laid such mean- 
ing stress, was evidently being fostered by residence in 
Rome. She now spoke of Boaz Boylett as Beau. She 
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would write, "Beau wishes me to tell you that he would 
like a pergola if you can manage it. He admits that it 
was not included in the regular scheme, but says that a 
garden should be catholic above all things/' Or "Beau 
and Lucy have been out painting all day. He wishes me 
to tell you that there should be plenty of single peonies in 
the garden. I enclose a cheque : hope you do not mind 
your salary coming through me. Beau and Lucy are 
much too romantic for any sort of business ; I believe he 
signed his name in a dream.'' 

♦ * 4e 4e 4e 4e 4e 

The year turned slowly round, showing each varied 
and delightful aspect. There were days of boding still- 
ness in the garden, when Shalisha dreaded blight on the 
tall, white-blossomed rows of beans which scented the 
kitchen garden. There were summer twilights after 
much-needed rain when clumps of perennials in the bor- 
ders looked oddly, hopefully big in contrast with the wet 
black earth. 

They were long days, those days of labour, when she 
worked in the garden with her underling, a silent youth 
whose name was Eli Tagget. Through June, every bird 
sang, and the cuckoo called repeatedly ; calling as it flew 
above her head when dusk fell. « They were days of air, 
of sky, of song. She had never before been so absolutely 
happy and satisfied. 

Mrs. Pilgrim very rarely came up to Bramble Tye ; she 
said it pained her to watch Shalisha at that rough work — 
Shalisha, who had always been headstrong. 

"I don't seer* she would wail, "what was the use of 
your expensive education. It crippled your poor father 
and me to send you to that finishing school in Brussels; 
And I suppose you don't talk French and German to that 
half-witted Tagget person, or to the birds." 

Shalisha's costume and Shalisha's spade she never be- 
came reconciled to. 
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"It's ridiculous to say you can't work in a skirt," she 
exclaimed quite angrily. "Lots of ladies work in their 
gardens as a hobby, and in charming wrappers — ^wash- 
ing things, my dear, prettily trimmed with lace. Those 
horrible knickerbockers break my heart. I don't believe 
in London that the police would allow you to wear 
them." 

Shalisha kissed her with unfailing love and tolerance, 
and went off to her work. 

"For all the world like a young man," groaned poor 
Mrs. Pilgrim, watching the athletic figure swing down 
the bricked path. "She doesn't whistle, and she hasn't 
cut her hair — ^that's the only possible difference. What 
the bailiff must think of her I can't for the life of me 
imagine." 

Through the long days, the new gardener had one 
companion other than Tagget and the robin who hopped 
tamely about newly dug ground. This was Jane, the 
baby girl of widowed Boaz. She toddled about the paths, 
a fat, waddling creature, with all the grace of those other 
young things whose affections Shalisha in vain tried to 
win, and with the added interest of being human. She 
wrought fearful havoc, evading her nurse, which was not 
difficult, and ruthlessly filling her fat hands with choice 
and most cherished blossoms. 

She had been scornfully taught by the servants to call 
the newcomer Miss Gardener, but her tongue tripped, 
and she never got nearer than M'Tardner. She used to 
come up solemnly, with hek* small robber fists clenched 
behind her back, and say, "I not pick 'oo fowers, 
M'Tardner; pitty fowers. On'y naughty nickle dirls 
pick 'oo pitty fowers, M'Tardner. I not" 

When she turned to run away, and exposed the round 
warm hands dropping pilfered blossoms, a new, surging, 
and dominant sensation, which she could not analyse, 
swept Shalisha. It was more than the craving to win 
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love. This human thing was a more potent influence 
than the elusive kids on the common and the lambs who 
bleated within the hurdles. Once, first shyly making 
sure that the nurse was talking with Tagget, she picked 
Jane up and kissed her, experiencing for the first time 
in her life the exquisite fragrance of a baby cheek. 

The year went round and winter came. Christmas 
found Mrs. Bloss and her daughter still keeping Boaz 
Boylett company in Rome. Christmas came, and Mrs. 
Pilgrim bitterly complained of Honeybel's rawness on 
the matter of turkey stufiing, and was resignedly remin- 
iscent of the shops in Sydenham. 

"We shall be all alone/' she said. "If you were not so 
prejudiced we might ask Mr. Poundsberry to keep us 
company. There would be nothing embarrassing now ; 
you have paid o£F his loan. Or we might go to London 
ourselves — ^there's nothing doing in the garden. You 
won't persuade me that you can plant out things and sow 
seeds when the ground is as hard as iron." 

Shalisha bore with her. When there was nothing to 
occupy her in the garden she went for long solitary 
walks, and filled her void heart with the beauty of the 
winter landscape, the stem common, the low sky which 
held no hope. 

In those days of enforced idleness she amused herself 
by watching Felix Rule, as he went about the place. 

She admired his rugged manliness. Through the 
pantry window, which commanded a good view, she 
sometimes saw him at his work. One day she was 
* startled and delighted by the beautiful form of his rough- 
ened hand. She encouraged Honeybel to talk about 
him. Felix Rule inspired village gossip. He had strange 
habit»; amongst others, which could not be forgiven, he 
went down to the river and bathed daily. Honeybel had 
to admit tales of his prowess, too; he had fought and 
beaten the drunken blacksmith for kissing a girl against 
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her will, he took first prize at the ploughing match — ^he 
' wasn't above his work, although he held proudly aloof 
from them all. He could build a rick with anybody. 

He began to be interesting, this silent bailiff. Shalisha 
imagined that her long line of Pilg^m ancestors must 
have been men of that mould. His dip in the river dis- 
tinctly recommended him. She now definitely differ- 
entiated him from Eli Tagget and the others. Whenever 
they were in proximity she shyly, slyly looked at him, 
fascinated by those deft, well-moulded hands that, like 
her own, revelled in labour. After a while she became 
conscious that he, too, looked at her — ^between her 
glances of stealth. A silent understanding of sympathy 
and likeness g^ew up between them, although they sel- 
dom spoke, and when they did it was with abrupt diffi- 
dence. They were like two children, strange to each 
other, shy and uncouth. 

One day in February their relations seemed to crys- 
tallise into something more pleasing, more definite, yet 
more vaguely awkward than before. 

It was a warm day. Shalisha, with her unfailing opti- 
mism, which was purely Pilgrim, told herself that the 
working year had dawned again. Her knowledge as a 
gardener told her that to-morrow would probably see a 
return of snow and east wind; her Pilgrim buoyancy 
would not allow her to admit it. She was early out of 
the house, and so impatient to begin, to touch vegetation 
after the long lapse, that she had not patience to walk 
first to Bramble Tye. She lingered about her own gar- 
den — ^the small square patch which had been con- 
sidered ample for the modesty of a dower house. She 
was full of the energy, the gladness and abandon of early 
morning. Yesterday's snow had melted; her eyes were 
wide on a green world again. The baby wind was remi- 
niscent of sea as it cooed and lapped and sighed about 
the house and ran across the vanquished common. 
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Was it really spring ? She would have it spring. She 
would admit no return of iron, idle days. There were 
birds again 1 A lark rising from the density of the 
heather; many notes of birds — conversational cluck- 
clucks ; clear throat notes ; notes twittering or shrill — the 
coquettish levity of a rook's caw as it swept across the 
blue sky. There were quickly moving shadows on the 
ground as a bird dipped from the wonderful dapple of 
cloud. 

It was a wet, sodden ground. On the common and in 
the road the pools were fiercely dazzling as the sun 
pierced to the very heart of them. 

Shalisha did not work. She was too glad for practi- 
calities. She watched the cows go by outside the paling. 
She listened to the uncouth hoot of Honeybel's youngest 
brother, little Mark Toffin, as he drove them. She 
listened also to the deliberate, characteristic scuffle they 
made in passing — ^not to be confused with any other 
sound. 

Mark TofHn began to sing when he was well past the 
house. It was a stale music-hall song. Shalisha knew 
it; yet, oddly, it did not recall memories of Sydenham 
and the painful reminiscence of Poundsberry. It was 
fanciful, fairy-like, in company with the thin, bare 
boughs of the winter trees — ^with the sun already falter- 
ing and with the faint, warm wind. 

She went into the little vegetable garden and reviewed 
the ravages of winter. Beneath her feet the sodden gravel 
gave. In the air there was a smell of rot — a penetrating, 
sweet smell. It came from cabbages still standing, which 
the frost had killed. 

She suddenly thought that she would nail up the ivy 
on the east wall; the ivy which clambered over the 
blocked windows, whose painted blinds and terminating 
tassels had so amused Mrs. Bloss. She got the hammer 
and nails, the strips of cloth, and began. She said to 
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herself afterwards that it was only because Felix came 
behind that she hammered her fingers. He embarrassed 
her. He was watching. He was without doubt deriding 
her efforts, because of her sex ; telling himself, as he took 
occasion to tell her later that no woman can drive home 
a nail. Yet she did not resist when he came up master- 
fully and took the hammer, saying, with a bluff, smiling 
roughness, that it was man's work. She was content to 
stand by and watch him — stand by and admire the dex- 
terity and grace of those strong hands. 

That day at Bramble Tye the thought of Felix Rule 
plagued her. She remembered a great many things, 
This glad February day made everything most startl- 
ingly clear, refined ordinary things and romanticised 
them. Even the red, humpy backs of the driven cows 
and the song of Mark TofHn had been different — ^yet she 
saw them and heard him every morning. 

She recalled twenty acts of half-sheepish, half-tender 
care for her on the part of Felix. He had been anxious 
that she should not get damp one night as she ran about 
outside without a hat in the soft autumn rain. That was 
months ago. But he had not relaxed. It seemed that he, 
half contemptuously, accounted himself her protector. It 
was, of course, only because she was a woman. She was 
ag^in angry, because he would not forget that stumb- 
ling-block — ^sex ; a mere absurd accident of birth, as her 
godmother Bloss, for once hitting truth in her glib flip- 
pancy, called it. 

She thought of him all day as she worked in the gar- 
den alone. Eli Tagget was down with influenza, and Jane 
was not brought out, although the day was so warm. 
There seemed a curious silence about the big red house 
behind her. Not even a maid came down the path for 
herbs or. green vegetables. 

As Felix had been in her mind all day, it seemed only 
natural that she should meet him as she came out of the 
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wrought iron gates on her way home. He looked grave. 
He was evidently in search of her. She thought instantly 
of her mother, and then of Poundsberry, or of some one 
who might have supplanted him. She did not think of 
illness ; Mrs. Pilgrim contented herself with weak nerves, 
convenient fainting-fits and breakfast upstairs. She 
thought, not of illness, but of some new, perplexing kit- 
ten's trick. 

''Is anything the matter at home?*' she asked, looking 
at him steadily. 

He started. Never before had he noticed the extra- 
ordinarily fine texture of the gardener's skin. This was 
not a time to notice, although the discovery thrilled him 
oddly and made him wonder at his own agitation. 

"No," he returned, in a vibrating voice. "I came to 
meet you coming out, that's all. The night is getting 
dark, and also I wanted to know if the little one was any 
better." 

"The Kttle one?" 

"Little Jane. You know she's down with pneu- 
monia." 

Shalisha called out faintly, thinking of the small, 
exquisite companion face which had been so near her all 
through the summer and late autumn days. 

"I didn't know she was ilL" 

"But didn't they tell you— the maids?" 

Shalisha flushed. 

"They don't understand me," she told him at last, and 
flinging back her head with a gesture of arrogant asser- 
tion and disdain. "How should they? I am different. 
They very seldom speak to me; sometimes I hear them 
laugh." 

"She's very ill," Felix continued. "She is all alone 
except for the two housemaids. The nurse has gone. 
She was" — ^his eyes flashed — "3, bad one. There have 
been carryings oq Of course you wpuldn't notice pr 
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know. But the child's alone— or as good as. I just met 
the doctor. He speaks sadly of her. Do you think Mrs. 
Pilgrim would go up to the house?" 

''My mother !" Shalisha did not conceal the contempt 
in her voice— did not stay to conceal. "She would be 
useless in a sick room. She — ^she has such weak nerves. 
I will go myself." 

She began walking quickly along the darkening road. 
There was a strange, choking tenderness in her heart for 
that poor little thing lying in the big house. 

"I'll just go home and get a few things," she said. "I 
shall be up there" — ^she jerked her head towards the hill 
on which Bramble Tye stood — ^"in less than half an 
hour." 

Felix, so she afterwards fancied, put out his hand, as if 
to seize hers in an excess of enthusiasm and gratitude. 
But he drew it back — ^if there had been a forward move- 
ment at all. 

"It's very good of you," he said warmly. "There wants 
to be a — 2L lady up there. Those rough wenches are no 
good." 

He said the word "lady" with a sort of reverence : evi- 
dently it still typified something to him. 

Shalisha, who hated to be called one, was amused and 
astonished. At the gate she stopped. 

"Good night," she said. 

"I shall wait," he returned, with a sort of dogged 
respect. "You can't go alone now. It's as good as dark." 

"I can. I must. There is another thing you can do : 
something more essential. Does the doctor give her 
much chance?" 

She could see his hopeless shrug, through the closing 
shadows of the day which had opened with such insou- 
ciant joy. 

"Not much. He spoke of sending for the father. But 
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he didn't know what to do. There was no responsible 
person/' 

"Send at once," said Shalisha with frightened em- 
phasis. "If anything happens he would never forgive us. 
Will you go down to the post-office ?" 

"Of course, if you recommend it." 

"Then wait a little. I'll bring you the address." 

She ran along the flagged path. Mrs. Pilgrim met her 
at the door. 

"How late you are!" she burst out fretfully. "I've 
been so anxious. I nearly sent Honeybel to look for 
you. And — ^and — Shalisha" — she looked a little nervous 
of the big figure and resolute face — ^"there was another 
voice at the gate — ^the bailiiFs. You haven't been walk- 
ing home with him surely — b, working man. Whatever 
will people say ?" 

"He came to meet me," returned Shalisha carelessly, 
and not thinking of any meaning her words might bear. 
"He was anxious about Jane. The child has pneumonia. 
Isn't it a shame that the servants did not tell me? I'm 
telegraphing to Rome, and I'm going up to Bramble Tye 
at once to nurse her. Do put a few things in the bag, 
just my night things and a dressing gown, while I run 
back to the gate and give Felix Rule the address. Where, 
I wonder, is my godmother's last letter." 

She was rummaging in her desk as she spoke. When 
she found the address she hurriedly filled up a telegraph 
form summoning Boaz Boylett home. She ran out of 
the house again, leaving the door open for the winter 
night to dash in, and gave Felix the form over the gate. 
Then she went back to her mother, who was packing 
under protest. 

"I do hope it's nothing catching," she said. "I don't 
see why you want to go at all; it is a thankless task to 
nurse other people's children. Now, if it is anything 
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catching you are to come back at once. Remember, you 
have never had either scarlet fever or measles, and they 
always go hard with grown-up people. I could not nurse 
you. I haven't the strength I once had; the dragging 
life with your poor father took so much out of me." 

Shalisha hardly heard. She was flying about from 
room to room. She went into the kitchen and snatched 
a meal at the bare white table. 

Honeybel was full of sympathy for the sick child, and 
of virtuous indignation against the nurse. She had all 
the scandalised prudery of her class. 

"Fancy her goin' off suid leavin' the poor little thing 
like that, miss — ^at death's door as you may say. An* her 
left responsible. They do say he's a gentleman '* 

"A gentleman," echoed Shalisha vacantly, only half 
listening, and trying to swallow her hot tea. 

"The feller she's gone off with," explained Honeybel, 
lifting her flaxen head. "They was aJways about — ^you 
must have seen. Mother she's seen 'em in the lane be- 
hind our place. She says she wouldn't like a gell of 
hers * 

"Cut me another slice of bread, Honeybel," interposed 
Shalisha, who suddenly found Mrs. Toffin's extravagant 
virtue distasteful. "And the nurse has really gone away? 
Mr. Rule said something about it." 

"She's been as good as gone for weeks. Miss. Hours 
and hours that poor little thing's been alone in the 
nursery. Them gells do just what they like up to Bram- 
ble Tye. There's no missus. Yes ; she went off to Lon- 
don to be married." There was a sneer on Honeybel's 
soft childish face. "Eli Tagget told me to-day." 

"Eli ! I thought he was at home ill." 

Honeybel looked confused. 

"It was such a warm day," she said at last, "he thought 
a breath of air would do him good. And he just come 
OTiwlin' alon|^ the road— he do look bad, Miss, an* he's 
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on his club— -and I happened to be in the garden gettin' 
some bits of box. The missus was goin' to wash her 
hair with box tea. It's fine growin stuff." 

Shalisha was in the sitting-room again; this was not 
the moment for a dissection of Honeybel's relations with 
the malingering Eli. She caught up the bag ; she kissed 
her mother, who wore a resigned, crushed air, as if she 
realised and resented the impotence of protest. 

"I do hope nobody will break into the house," she said. 
"I've never been so absolutely unprotected in my life. 
But of course other people's children are of more import- 
ance than your own kith and ^" 

"You wouldn't have the poor child die alone? There 
is nothing to be afraid of ; I may not be away long. Mr. 
Boylett will come home you may be sure, and" — a 
thread of sarcasm ran through her level tones — ^"you 
may be equally sure that my godmother Bloss and Lucy 
will come with him. Then they won't want me." 

Mrs. Pilgrim's face cleared. 

"Perhaps it is all for the best," she said, hastening to 
add, as she saw the horrified protest in her daughter's 
eyes, "the child won't die ; don't be so tragic. What can 
you know about children ? You are twenty-three. Dear 
me ! and I was barely twenty when you were bom." 

"I don't see how that bears on the question," said 
Shalisha, turning coldly savage at the familiar, shifting 
lie. 

"What I mean is," explained her mother, with an 
angry bridle, "that children pull through anything ; they 
have ninety lives. And it is a fortunate thing that Mr. 
Boylett and your godmother are coming back. We shall 
beg^n to know people. We shall take our right position 
in the neighbourhood. My darling"— one of their gusts 
of tenderness swept round them, as Mrs. Pilgrim put her 
clinging arms about her daughter's column-like white 
thoat — "I do want you to be appreciated. I want you to 
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marry, and not have to do this degrading garden work. I 
want you to take your place in society. Who knows! 
Dear me, Shalisha, you may, if you properly play your 
cards, marry Mr. Boylett himself. Yes, I think you are 
certainly right to do all that you can for that poor, ne- 
glected child. Good-bye! Take care of yourself. Arc 
you sure you are warmly wrapped? Send one of the 
maids down twice a day to let me know how you are 
getting on. In this bad weather I shall never be able 
to climb the hill to Bramble Tye/' 



CHAPTER VI 

The first meeting of Boaz Boylett and Shalisha was 
romantic enough to satisfy the ardent matrimonial 
projects of Mrs. Pilgrim, or to have aroused the jealousy 
of Mrs. Bloss, who, as she was constantly saying to 
every one, considered dear Beau to be already a son. 

It was night when he arrived, and he went up in all the 
roughness of travel to Jane's room. 

He felt very grateful to the lady gardener, deeply, 
entemally indebted; but he had only advanced to the 
stage of thinking he would increase her salary. A lady 
gardener had been a whim of poor Christobers — dead 
Christobel, who still ruled him from her grave. For 
himself, he regarded a woman tiller as something 
extravagant, unusual, and therefore negatively repellant. 
He somehow had conceived the absurd idea that she must 
be Scotch, the conventional Scotch lass — ^high cheek 
bones, fresh face and awkward limbs. She was Scotch, 
and she was middle-aged: Mrs. Bloss, her godmother, 
was constantly saying, ''Poor Shalisha I She is getting 
on," and Lucy would add tenderly, "Dear Shalisha ! So 
brave and devoted. What a pity she is an old maid. 
What a good wife she might have made." 

They had added that she was energetic, and the word 
prejudiced him. To his dainty demand, a woman who 
worked was a woman who had bartered her birthright ; 
women only existed to charm and, incidentally, to bear 
children to men who had property to leave. 

Before be saw her face, Boaz was captivated by the 
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bright pure blue of her woollen dressing-gown — a colour 
that had been her father's choice, a garment, shabby 
enough now, which had been part of her smart outfit 
when she was sent to the expensive finishing school at 
Brussels. That outfit had been her last: Mrs. Pilgrim 
appeared to think that Shalisha did not need much in the 
way of clothes. She had not earned another outfit. 
She had not arrived at the important stepping-stone of a 
woman's life — marriage. If it had been a matter of 
trousseau, Mrs. Pilgrim would have bestirred herself and 
given almost as much thought to her daughter's wedding- 
gown as to the one which she herself was to wear at the 
ceremony. As it was, "Shalisha really did not pay for 
dressing. She didn't even know how to put on good 
clothes." 

He saw her face, massive, and pale, and pkiin. But 
the wan, maternal watching on it was higher than beauty 
of feature or tint. Her devotion to his child permeated 
her; it dwelt in her careless hair and in her eyes. She 
looked, as Mrs. Bloss had said, so clean, so absolutely 
healthy, in spite of her disorder and vigil. There seemed 
to him a touch of salt about her, the invigorating buoy- 
ancy of a sea breeze. 

"I can never pay off the debt I owe you," he said 
impulsively. He was always impulsive, and this was an 
occasion when he might let himself go. "They tell me 
that you have saved her life." 

He was looking at the child, who had grown in his 
absence so like his dead wife Christobel. 

"It is nothing," said Shalisha bnisquely, and flushing 
to the frame of her red hair. "There was no one else. I 
happened to be here ; that's all." 

"That is the secret of all heroism," he insisted. "One 
happens to be there." 

He sat down on the other side of the bed, and they 
watched together in silence. When they spoke it was in 
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half-whispers. The silence and solemn waiting in that 
sick-room advanced them months in knowledge of each 
other. It was an atmosphere of intimacy. It pleased 
him to watch her move now and then across the room so 
gently, with such grace, in spite of her freebom swing of 
the hips and shoulders. He watched her noiselessly feed 
the fire, and once draw up, with a cat's velvet touch, the 
blankets about Jane. 

"How gentle you are I" he broke out involuntarily. 

''My work makes me gentle. I am always handling 
tender things." 

This made him look at her hands, busy with the eider 
down — ^her coarsened^ clean hands. 

At dawn break she asked practically : 

"Have you had anything to eat since you came back ?" 

When he shook his head she busied herself again, 
without further speech, and brought out of the dressing- 
room materials for tea making. 

"I have to look after myself," she told him, with an air 
of explanation. "The maids below are very young. You 
— ^you wont leave her again to servants ?" 

She looked at the round small body in the bed gloat- 
ingly, with her passion for simple beauty. 

"Never!" His whisper was so emphatic that it hissed 
round the silent walls. "I was a craven to go. I ought 
*o have lived it down here." 

She nodded. 

"Work," she said, as she deftly cut him bread and 
butter and brought tea to his side, "is the only cure." 

"You think so? But I have no work. I have to make 
it ; and there isn't much zest about a created task." 

"I've had years of idleness and misery," Shalisha said, 
forgetting her shyness and filling a cup for herself, "but 
I'm quite happy now — ^thanks to you." 

"Tome!" 

"To your garden. You must come and see the garden, 
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and give me your criticism, as soon as we can. Jane 
won't need constant watching very much longer. Also, 
I suppose, my godmother is coming home with Lucy. 
You would rather have them in the house." 

"I would rather, if it were possible, have you to tend 
her than any one," he returned fervidly. "Why will you 
forget that you have saved her life?" 

"Any woman with a heart would have done it. I 
happened to be the medium, that's all," she said, frown- 
ing a little at his persistent gratitude, and much pre- 
ferring that he should reserve his rapture for the garden. 

"Mrs. Bloss and her daughter will be here to-morrow — . 
to-day." He was looking through the window at the 
sky, which grew lighter and lighter with each tick of the 
clock. "They wanted a night's rest in London. But I 
was too anxious to sleep and came straight through. * 
They are going to bring a trained nurse with them." 

He spoke of Mrs. Bloss and Lucy with more stiffness 
than Shalisha had expected, considering her godmother's 
gushing reference to him. 

After his second cup of tea he grew undisguisedly 
sleepy. He kept pulling himself up with little depre- 
cating, comic movements, and glacing at the bed, as if 
he hoped that ardent paternal sensation would fight back | 
drowsiness. Shalisha watched him. She was sleepy too, i 
and this dual fatigue gave a nebulous atmosphere to the 
whole thing. If she had not been half dozing she would 
never have had the courage to dissect him feature by 
feature ; she was always shy with men and scornful with 
women : it was her rebellious nature only to find sympathy . 
in vegetable growth and yoiyig animals. With adults ^ 
of her own species she was never sure of the effect she 
was producing. People disliked her, or laughed at her ; 
of that she was certain. In defence, she encased herself 
in a garment of contemptuous diffidence. 

Boaz Boylett evidently tried to live up to a Vandydc. 
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His amorous dark eyes, his little pointed beard and up- 
ward turning moustache might have, come down to him 
from the first Charles. It seemed really cruel that with 
such a face he should be denied ruffles, plumes, and all 
the attractive fal-lals with which a beau of the seventeenth 
century decked himself. She thought that she despised 
him for his white fingers, one wearing a quaint ring. She 
involuntarily compared him with Rule, his bailiff — ^Rule, 
in rough tweeds fashioned by the village tailor ; Rule, in 
his working clothes ; Rule, with a weather-beaten face and 
eyes so attractively, so unusually, blue. Mrs. Bloss had 
commented on Rule's eyes; they were to her an added 
aggravation of this provoking man. "They seem to look 
through, beyond, but never at you," she complained. 
''When a person has eyes like that he is either a fool or 
a mystic." 

Presently she roused herself, half toppling off her 
chair with sleep. Boaz Boylett's chin was sunk on his 
breast. She touched his shoulder and he instantly started 
up. She could not bear the steady gaze of those full 
brown eyes. They were evidently of unvarying tender- 
ness : the kind of eyes that would, quite without intent on 
the part of their possessor, look languor even at an 
occasional house-maid they might encounter with her 
broom and pail on the stairs. She said, with sick room 
authority : 

"You must go to bed ; you really must. You are com- 
pletely worn out." 

"And you?" 

"Oh I sleep when I can — ^sleep very well indeed — on 
the sofa," she hastened to assure him. **I will just leave 
you for a moment and see if a room is ready." 

"Nonsense. I shouldn't dre^m of bothering you. I 
can see to that myself. You are sure that you will not 
let me take the rest of the watch ?" 

"Quite, of course. I am fresh — ^almost." She tried 
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not to yawn. "But you have had a journey. And 
indeed" — ^the spark of mischief on her face lighted it 
tremendously — ^"you would not be of service. There is 
her medicine and her— oh ever so many things. Please 
go away and rest." 

He went without further protest, admitting that he was 
tired. At the door he turned for a last look at those two 
silent ones — ^the child and the woman. An agonised 
reminiscent pang ran through him, and a moment later 
he was bitterly accusing himself of being a traitor to his 
dead. He asked himself why Christobel had never 
watched and tended their child like this odd gardener 
girl had done — ^as a matter of course, without any fuss or 
search for credit. Jane had been ill before, and hired 
women had taken possession of her. He remembered 
that he and Christobel had run over to Paris for fear of 
infection. She had never been more passionately gay, 
more alluring. 

He went away along the corridor, with head and lip 
down; his brain suddenly flooded with memories of the 
quick, brief romance of his courtship and wedlock. The 
whimsy came to him that Christobel herself had intruded 
at this moment, with a woman's jealousy, which never 
dies, which bums in a bright flame above her coffin. 
Intrusion I Had it come to that? Had it become pos- 
sible that he could even think such a word in connection 
with Christobel? She sat on his pillow as he slept. 

Shalisha was awakened by her godmother's voice. She 
sprang up quite guiltily from the sofa and rubbed the sun 
out of her eyes. It was another bright day. She glanced 
first at the bed and then out of the window, from which 
she could see the yew walls and the shallow stone steps 
leading into the formal Italian garden. For the first time, 
now that there was a prospect of emancipation, she felt 
the weight of a roof on her head. 

"Well, my dear." Mrs. Bloss kissed her. "So you 
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have been distinguishing yourself. And you have stolen 
a march on me with Beau. I wanted to introduce you 
myself. Where is he?" 

"In bedy I suppose," said Shalisha boldly, as she went 
to the basin and threw the water over her stiff face. "He 
was very sleepy. I persuaded him to go." 

"Oh!" said her godmother, sinking down on the 
tumbled sofa and speaking with intangible displeasure. 
She distrusted such an early stage of intimacy, a personal 
relation which could include potent persuasion. 

"What is the time ?" demanded Shalisha, as she rubbed 
her face. "It must be very late. How I have slept! 
Why, you have come all the way from London this 
morning." 

"It isn't much past ten." Mrs. Bloss consulted the toy 
watch on her coat. "We came by a most unearthly 
train. Lucy's very natural anxiety would not allow her 
to rest. How is the child now? I only brought one 
nurse. Your letter seemed to say that she was out of 
danger." 

"She's ever so much better.'* Shalisha stooped softly 
to the bed, towel in hand and hair loose. "She must be 
awakened now. I'll just do my hair." 

"The nurse can take charge soon — she's downstairs 
having her breakfast." 

Mrs. Bloss was looking at the bed as she spoke, at the 
sleeping child, at the big figure, with the cloak of ruddy 
hair that stooped to the pillow. The haunting, wistful 
maternity of Shalisha's face amazed and disquieted her. 
It would never do for Shalisha, presuming, plain creature, 
to get too fond of Beau's child : that was Lucy's trump 
card. Lucy must be stirred up; it was very provoking 
of her to go straight to her room — she must play the 
ministering angel. 

"I thought you didn't like children," she said stiffly; 
"I thought you reserved your ardour for cabbages." 
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'*I love this child," returned Shalisha quietly. "Dear 
little thing! She has hopped after me like a bird all 
through the summer, and she does just as much damage." 

Mrs. Bloss was still staring at her. 

"Did Beau see you with your hair down ?" she presently 
asked. 

"It was half down. What a queer question. I don't 
suppose he noticed, either wav. We were both of us full 
of the child." 

She had her hair — ^that magnificent rope of red — ^in her 
fingers, and was twisting it rapidly. 

"You'll be able to walk down to your mother's when 
the nurse has finished her breakfast," Mrs. Bloss said, in 
tones which carried a command. "Go straight to bed. I 
never saw you looking older. That face in the glass 
might very well belong to a woman of sixty. I'll walk 
down to the Dower House with you. A breath of air will 
do me good. We drove from the station in a closed fly, of 
course, and some wretch had been smoking shag. I'll 
say 'How do you do?' to your mother and then come 
back. By that time Beau will be awake. We shall stay 
on here for a bit. The stationer person who rent Row- 
bams — ^heaps of money, I hear, and called upon by all the 
best people — cannot be turned out under three months." 

They walked down the hill in the bright February 
morning. Neither of them saw the cautious twist of a 
blind as Boaz Boylett, half-dressed, looked through the 
glass and admired, only as an artist, Shalisha's coronal of 
flame. 

Mrs. Bloss was curiously sedate and silent. She did 
not perpetrate one extravagance during the whole walk. 
Shalisha was thinking that she had left a shave of her 
heart in Jane's room, and she could still see the little thin 
face which had so pitifully distorted with tears when she 
went away. She was exultant with the knowledge that 
she had managed to win a htunan soul. 
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Mrs. Pilgrim was running girlishly about the house in 
her dressing-gown, flicking with a duster at tables and 
chairs, and carefully wiping away the exquisite gauze 
which sluttish Honeybel had allowed the spiders to weave 
in the comers of the window panes. She was singing 
snatches of florid opera airs in a worn soprano voice, 
which was agonisingly cracked in the higher notes. She 
was delighted to see her daughter and her cousin Bloss ; 
on a morning like this the charming manner was the only 
one. She was glad, although they were only women and 
kin, that she had put her hair in pins the night before. 
My dear girl," she said, kissing Shalisha tenderly, 
have you really come back to me? Rule said this 
morning — ^and he seems to know everything — ^that Mr. 
Boylett had returned. And Eli Taggett, who is always 
round the back door, told Honeybel that a nurse had just 
arrived at Bramble Tye for the child. So I was expecting 
you, and we've got the kettle on the boil, and " 

''I should like a bath," said Shalisha, yawning openly. 

•'And a sleep," added her godmother. 

"Oh, no I I was asleep when you found me. I shall 
be fresh enough after a bath. And then we'll have a 
meal and a chat, mother. You can tell me all that has 
happened. Are the white violets flowering? Did 
Honeybel think to hang up a bone in the cherry-tree for 
the birds to peck at, and " 

"Nothing has happened," her mother interrupted. 
"Nothing ever does happen here. You have the best 
time. Cousin Bloss. Foreign travel ! A thing I've always 
longed for. Dear me, whoever would have thought, 
when we were girls together at " 

"Shalisha is really quite a heroine," sneered Mrs. 
Bloss, rudely changing the subject. "Provoking, unex- 
pected creature I Who would have supposed that she had 
a positive genius for children ?" 
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Shalisha had taken off her hat, and was languidly un- 
pinning the handchief at her throat. 

"It's all in the way of my work," she insisted. "Jane 
is a little seedling — of a different species. She is delight- 
ful. It was a luxury, an excess to me to watch her as 
she slept. To kiss her was — ^was — scrumptious. It's a 
stupid word, but the only one. I wonder" — she was 
slowly folding the silk square — ^"which is really the more 
delightful sensation — ^to prick out tiny seedlings or to 
bathe a baby." 

The two elder women were taken aback by her unusual 
confidence and emotion. She got up and went away. As 
her steady feet died on the stairs and along the crazy 
passage above, Mrs. Pilgrim said, with a full sigh of 
gratification : 

"Thank goodness, she is coming to her proper state of 
mind." 

Mrs. Bloss cleared her throat and made little move- 
ments suggesting battle. Amy, irritating, sentimental 
person, had better be put in her right place at once, 
before she saw Boaz Boylett. 

"There's no reason why Shalisha shouldn't marry in 
her station," she admitted deliberately. 

"In her station, of course," acquiesced Mrs. Pilgrim 
warmly. "I'm so glad to think that you agree with me, 
in preferring marriage to a career." 

"Career 1" Mrs. Bloss gave a short laugh. "You 
dear, short-sighted woman, a career is simply a pre- 
liminary. How often am I to drill that into you ? Now- 
adays a girl has a career; in our time she had a neat 
ankle, a little waist, or hysterical attacks. Shalisha will 
doubtless marry in her proper sphere: nothing so dis- 
astrous as an unequal marriage." 

"Indeed, indeed," affirmed Mrs. Pilgrim, with a doleful 
shake of her prettily frizzled head. "Curiously enough, 
I was saying the very thing to Shalisha just before she 
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went away. I said that my heart ached to see her in her 
right station^ with a home of her own and—-" 

"Quite so," Mrs. Bloss interposed promptly. "Now 
I'm back in the neighbourhood we must bestir ourselves. 
For I really don't know that Lucy will care for a lady 
gardener and, as a woman of the world, you know that it 
never answers to employ a poor relation." 

"Lucy!" 

"There need be no reserve between us," Mrs. Bloss 
returned, in a warm, confidential tone, and drawing her 
chair a little closer. "Both of us old women, with 
memories only of courtship and all the nonsense that 
amuses young people." 

"Old women I Dear me. Cousin Bloss, there isn't a 
grey hair in my head." 

"You take great pains with your hair, dear." 

"I don't want to intrigue," declared poor Mrs. Pilgrim, 
"but I won't admit I'm past the power to." 

Mrs. Bloss laughed sardonically. 

"Pooh I" she said, "we put a good face on age now- 
adays, but I know quite well that my summer hat, which 
is all roses and gauze, makes me look really older than a 
black bonnet would." 

"As a girl you looked your full age, and older," Mrs. 
Pilgrim reminded her. "You remember people never 
would believe that we were the same " 

Mrs. Bloss waved her hand and continued : 

"You don't even take Honeybel Toffin in by singing 
'Should He Upbraid?' in a soprano voice of the early 
seventies. We are old, old, old — ^you and I. No man in 
his senses would give us a second glance, except with a 
view to our daughters. No decent woman wants to 
attract after thirty-five. Now, don't begin. I can see, my 
dear, you are on the point of it — ^to quote me Cleopatra, 
Helen of Troy, and all those atrocious creatures. Of 
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course there are, even nowadays, cases of dementia — in 
boys." 

She stopped and looked at her cousin meaningly. Mrs. 
Pilgrim reddened and quivered. They were both think- 
ing of the handsome young man in the china department 
at Sydenham's biggest shop. Mrs. Bloss had discovered 
that immature affair, and mercifully concealed it from 
Shalisha. 

"He was a perfect gentleman," insisted Mrs. Pilgrim. 
"I have never been snob enough to misjudge a person 
because of his occupation." 

"We need not waste time in raking up that affair. You 
will always be an elderly kitten ; it isn't a becoming part 
to play. We will talk of our girls. In strictest confi- 
dence, Lucy is as good as engaged to Boaz Boylett, and 
I've one or two young men in my mind for Shalisha. Let 
me see" — ^she dosed her eyes — ^"there's young Chappel 
and the two Wales bo}rs and others ; all nice young fellows 
in her own station. They are gentlemen farmers. They all 
keep a gig and are received on equal terms by the neigh- 
bouring gentry almost. We utilise them for village con- 
certs — ^the Chappel person has a good tenor, and the 
elder Wales a wonderful skill at conjuring. Persons of 
that class are very useful in a country district. They go 
on the different councils and do all sorts of unpleasant 
parochial work. Beau, and other gentlemen who pre- 
serve, ask them for a day's shooting now and then ; for, 
as a rule, they are only pot hunters themselves, and pop 
at whatever flies over their land. I did hear that young 
Chappel strewed raisins about his fields to attract the 
pheasants, but I believe that to be a calumny, and I don't 
see that there is anything against him for Shalisha." 

Mrs. Pilgrim did not look elated at the prospect of the 
Chappel person or the elder Wales as a son-in-law. She 
kept provoking silence. 

"It would be awkwafd for Shalisha if she had to leave 
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Bramble Tye, and had not a husband to fall back upon/' 
Mrs. Bloss said impressively. "Directly the warm 
weather comes — we can't do much before it and it isn't 
necessary — I shall arrange little weekly garden parties. 
The young men I have told you about play tennis and 
croquet well ; to play games well in their only entrSe into 
the best society. A big girl like Shalisha looks her best 
at an athletic game like tennis. And now good-bye, 
dear. So glad we understand each other. I've been 
longing to have a cosy chat with you : one can never say 
these things by letter. No, I won't have tea. I must 
toddle back and preside at dear Beau's breakfast." 

They kissed, with the relationly warmth they always 
employed, and parted. Mrs. Pilgrim watched her rich 
cousin go down the path of flag-stones and along the 
road. She smiled, as Mrs. Bloss's juvenile hat moved 
along above the garden fence. It was the quick, acid 
smile of a vixen. Maternal affection helped her where 
her intelligence would not. She saw very plainly through 
ber dear Cousin Bloss's plan. 



CHAPTER VII 

For the first week after his return Boaz Boylett only 
saw the new gardener through the windows, or in the 
presence of his guests. If he remarked in a sufficiently 
offhand way that he was going to superintend the 
progress of the pergola or to have a talk about the 
March main crops which must soon be sown in the 
kitchen garden, Mrs. Bloss would always be perfectly 
dying for a breath of air, and her dear Beau must posi- 
tively wait one moment while she put on her garden hat 
and an old cloak. Once, when he started up artlessly, 
with the exclamation, "By Jove 1 I wonder if she has re- 
membered to sow endive," Lucy was certain that it was 
an ideal day for sketching a winter scene in the garden ; 
that would be so much less hackneyed than the usual 
June affair with nodding roses. Didn't Beau think so 
too? and didn't mamma think that it would be quite 
warm enough to sit and sketch while Beau discussed 
long pods or Windsor beans with dear, queer Shalisha? 

However, one day, very late in February, they made a 
duty call on neighbours of influence five miles off. The 
carriage was hardly out of the gates before Boaz Boylett 
sped to the spot where his gardener was thinning the 
autumn-sown spinach. He felt a little ashamed of him- 
self for his thraldom to Mrs. Bloss and Lucy ; but they 
were guests, and it was always more peaceful to let 
women do as they chose. 

Shalisha looked up. She raised herself and gave him a 
greeting, of silence, which was an odd hotch-potch of 
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pride, deference, and diffidence. He had noticed some- 
thing of the same sort in Rule's manner. In a woman, 
the deferential sprinkle pained him, because he thought 
that deference should only by right proceed from the 
male. He had a pretty chivalry, to match his pointed 
beard. He made a cult of it. His manner was invariably 
charming: his was the motto of the chivalrous man 
— ^that it is easy to be humble where you indubitably 
rule. He never thought of women except as an em- 
broidery to his sex; they were charming things who 
anticipated all one's necessities, from the simplest to the 
most complex. They attended from the cradle to the 
grave, wrapping one in a panoply of attention. He was 
thinking, as he watched Shalisha with his unconsciously 
mocking and admiring eyes, that he had rather she min- 
istered to him in a more ethereal way. It seemed a pity 
that so grand a creature should only be the medium of 
vegetables apd fruit for the dinner-table, or, at least, a 
button-hole rose. 

She was standing erect and dumbly questioning on the 
sodden earth ; alert to know what he wanted, and ready 
to supply it. But all through ran the reminder that he 
paid for her submission. 

"I was going to ask you to come with me round the 
place," he said. "I really haven't had time for a thorough 
inspection before. The snow has been so beastly, and — 
and — I've had correspondence" (in this way he docketed 
Mrs. Bloss and her daughter). 

Shalisha kicked the earth off the soles of her boots, 
gave them a finishing sideways wipe on the grass path, 
and then joined him on the gravel. He looked at her in 
astonishment. This was a beauty which flowered best in 
the open air. She was a plant gloriously hardy. He had 
thought her picturesque in her wan way as she watched 
by Jane's bed. In the sparkle of the recruiting February 
day, he was startled by her original handsomeness. She 
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was quite different to anything else he had ever seen. 
The matter-of-fact way in which she kicked her soles, the 
nonchalance of her walk in blue serge knickerbockers, 
and with a tam-o'-shanter set carelessly crooked on her 
red hair was irresistible. 

He was piqued and titillated by this independent spec- 
imen of a sex which had invariably bowed its neck to 
him. He would never again promulgate the theory that 
work destroyed a woman's charm. It was always a 
mistake to generalise. Labour glorified this woman. It 
deified her — ^placed her far above weak femininity with 
its stock tricks of prettiness and incompetence. He didn't 
give a second thought to Lucy's pastel-like, delicate face, 
which had seemed to him in Rome to be the ideal type. 
He congratulated himself on the fact that he had never 
told her so. Mrs. Bloss was wary; Lucy herself was 
sharp — ^these little clinging women were like needles in 
their shrewd worldliness. Between them, they would 
have construed such a compliment into a proposal. He 
had recovered sufficiently from his bereaveipent to care 
to amuse himself with women, but he was still convinced 
that a perfect cure was impossible ; the mere thought of 
a second marriage was repugnant. But this gardener 
girl, with the uncompromisingly red hair, and equally 
rebellious pure blue costume, was an artistic indulgence. 
He must have a new hobby ; gardening held the advan- 
tage of health. 

She plunged into business with her queer air of 
seriousness and abandon. She took a keen personal 
interest in every little feebly showing clump in the bor- 
ders. She told him gleefully that all her autumn-laid 
carnations were alive, and had wintered outside. They 
decided gravely in which particular place early peas 
should be sown, and here should be the mound for mar- 
rows, and there the celery trenches. 

It was all v^ry premature, but Shalisha's idolatry of 
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her vegetable worl4 looked far ahead, and Boaz Boylett 
was sufficiently amused and gratified by the sound of her 
deep voice and the sight of her rising colour and de- 
murely sparkling eyes. 

It was the first time that he had met a woman, young 
and handsome, who appeared oblivious of the sex differ- 
ence. This was like talking to some open, ardent boy. 
As a rule, sex was such a bar to enjoyment unless one 
wanted to make love. He was not in tbat mood, and 
never would be again. In addition, it would be a sacri- 
lege to lay at this woman's feet anything but a grand, 
a primal passion. To offer her the watered solution of 
love would be like hanging a "Turner" in an outhouse. 

He was abstractedly acquiescent with everything she 
suggested about the established garden ; he walked list- 
lessly through the greenhouses, but when it came to an 
inspection of the pergola he became more alert, and gave 
her red hair, temporarily, a second place in his attention. 
The pergola was an experiment, an innovation — his own 
idea. 

"It's beyond the Italian garden," she explained, lead- 
ing the way up the old stone steps. "I thought that would 
be suitable." 

"Most suitable," he approved. "Ah I it's nice to be 
back in the Italian garden. There's a dignity about these 
fantastic monsters of box and yew." 

"Taggett tells me," said Shalisha, scowling profession- 
ally at a peacock which had sprouted out of shape, "that 
the topiary man died soon after Christmas. We must 
find another. It's a special art. I shouldn't dare to 
experiment with such splendid specimens as these." 

"Deadl Is he? Poor old Sturdee. I can remember 
him when I was no bigger than Jane." 

"Jane ! I meant to ask you first of all, 'How is she ?' 
I inquire every day. They tell me better." 

"Getting on splendidly ; thanks to you." His eyes be- 
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came embarrassingly eloquent. ''You must come in and 
see her. Why don't you ever come to the house ? Two 
of your relations are kind enough to play hostess for me 
just at present." 

''Because my business is outside it/' she told him, a 
little curtly frank and lifting her head on her neck, at 
the very thought of her godmother's patronage. "By the 
way, Sturdee was the pleacher too. He clipped the pali- 
sade of limes last year, poor old man. He told me that 
he had done them every year for half a century. Now, 
here is the pergola. Of course it looks very bare just 
now. There is nothing in the garden at this time but 
structure and clipped evergreens. I have to satisfy my- 
self with the sundial, the steps, the yews, and this begin- 
ning of oak poles." 

"I'm glad you kept it simple," he said, looking along 
the line of oak stems, on which the bark remained. 

"I kept it as near like your sketch as possible. You 
see the roof is just the same. It will be delightful in 
summer, I should think— on very hot days. I remember 
we had one at the College. But it is an artificial form of 
gardening that has not my full allegiance." 

"Why didn't you write and say so? Why didn't you 
give me your opinion ?" 

Her eyes opened ; a little smile of surprise and tolerant 
derision widened that mouth of hers with the thick, vivid 
lips. 

"It wasn't my place " 

"I implore you to alter the form of the explanation. 
Why employ the deferential idiom of the housemaid ?" 

"Why not ? It is brief and definite. It is suitable too ; 
I am one of your maids — z, maid of the garden," she said 
carelessly, and developing a very keen interest in the 
pergola. 

His admiration she mistook for banter. He found her 
a very good medium for a jest. What was it in her that 
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provoked quips? She had tried to behave with dignity, 
with convention. It made her despair to think that he 
would probably hit her off that night at dinner, to the 
amusement of her godmother Bloss and Lucy. 

"The posts were let two feet into the ground, on a bed 
of concrete," she explained, in a severely business voice. 
"What plants do you suggest as climbers?" 

"I leave that to you. But let there be roses, and Mrs. 
Laing to prevail for preference. I like Mrs. Laing — she 
is a lusty matron." 

Shalisha gravely brought out her note book; for all 
the world like a nurseryman, thought Boaz half angrily. 
He wished she wouldn't be so intent. He gazed savagely 
down the naked length of the trellised pergola, which in 
summer was to be a covered way of leafage and bloom. 
"I should suggest the pomegranate," she said. "It is 
unusual. I have also seen a pergola with fruit trees 
trained against it." 

"I don't think I should care for that." 

"No? Then there is wistaria. We mustn't exclude 
that, my favourite mauve flower. But I beg your pardon 
—do vou like it ?" 

"If you do." 

Shalisha was getting really angry. It was cruel, it was 
unmanly of him to pay her compliments so barely, to try 
and delude her with the idea that she was like other 
women. As a rule, she never thought about her appear- 
ance ; at the moment she felt bitterly the stigma of her 
red hair, which was Mrs. Pilgrim's utter despair. She 
could have torn it ruthlessly from her head, because it 
exposed her to ridicule. 

"There should be a Japanese vine, for the sake of the 
foliage," she said coldly. 

"Anything you like." 

"Then, if you have no preference we need not discuss 
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it any more. We need not stay. I think we have been 
all round now." 

She looked up at the fading sky ; and then at her em- 
ployer, with a look of reproach and annoyance ; impos- 
sible to finish thinning that spinach now, and to-morrow 
it might snow again. 

"There used to be a rockery," he said humbly. 

"Ohl the rockery; yes" — she led the way again — ^"I 
think that is going to be very pretty — although the very 
word rockery carries with it horrid memories to me. But 
yours will not be wholly of clinkers and the male fern." 

She pointed to it with some pride, giving each clump 
its name. 

"I manage to grow gentians," she told him with de- 
light. 

"When you said that you looked as gleeful as Jane 
does as she sticks out the toes of her new shoes." 

Shalisha's brows drew together, in the quick, ugly 
way they had. 

"I thought that this was a business talk; that you 
were really taking an active interest. The rockery — and 
everything — ^is yours." 

"I beg your pardon; but I cannot help my nature. 
I'm obliged to take a strong human interest in every- 
body I come across. You are really more absorbing than 
the rockery. I study people." 

"You'll find me barren ground. Do you see how 
thickly the campanulas are coming up?" 

"What is this?" He pointed to rosettes of green leaves 
tinged wiCh purple. 

"Silene: it will be a cushion of deep rose colour in 
May ; but the first thing to bloom, after this yellow aco- 
nite, will be the arabis." 

"I remember — March Pride. How delightful these old 
names are 1 March Pride, London Pride, Love in a Mist» 
Love Lies Bleeding." 
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They went along the narrow, curving path in silence. 
Shalisha said, with sudden regret and a quick look up at 
the sky : 

"There is not enough light for much more work. 
There goes Tagget. He never stays a moment later than 
he can help, although he knows how anxious I am to 
have that piece of trenching finished before we have 
another frost. Good afternoon, Mr. Boylett. I hope 
that I have shown you everything you want to see, and 
that you approve of any alterations I have made." 

He laughed easily. 

"Housemaid's idiom again. Is that your humour?" 

"It's my livery speech, that's all. Is there nothing 



more ?* 



Nothing to-day at least. Other days, I shall hope 
to be much in the garden. I shall need your advice and 
assistance in many things. I'll walk down to the gate 
with you, if I may." 

Ais they skirted the house he paused and said plead- 
ingly, "Won't you come in to see Jane ; why, there she is 
at the vrfndow." 

"She's looking quite herself again," said Shalisha, 
waving gaily to the little flaxen head behind the glass, 
and putting her broad, hardened hand to her lips. 

He was struck by the sudden glory of yearning tender- 
ness on her face. 

"Run up to her for a little ; do," he said. She shook 
her head. 

"Not to-day; my mother will be expecting me, and 
my godmother Bloss has'not returned." 

"Never mind. I wanted to show you my art treasures. 
"I've brought from Rome some charming bronzes. Do 
you understand or care for them?" 

"Neither. I don't care for art; or know, or want to 
know. I'm not a cultivated plant at all. When you 
know me better; I mean, when we have seen more of 
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each other over garden matters, you will understand 
what a wild, elementary creature I am ; with no ambition 
to be better, as my poor mother says." 

She had been smiling; when she mentioned her 
mother, her mouth dropped, and a quaint suUenness 
dropped over her face, accentuating the massive jaw and 
the determined knit of the thick black brows above her 
light eyes. 

''I must make your mother's acquaintance. She is 
Mrs. Bloss's cousin. Are they alike ?" 

"They would be, if my mother had my godmother's 
money. You'll find the Dower House a re-edition of 
Rowbams, in paper covers." 

"A literary simile, and yet you resent art." 

"I was taught to read, rather against my will," she 
admitted. "I was also taught to speak two tongues which 
were not my own, to play on the piano, and to dance. 
From all those forms of torture I am now exempt." 

"You don't read?" 

"Yes— trade books." 

"On gardening?" 

She nodded. 

"I should have thought," he said as they walked along 
the road without Shalisha noticing that he had not left 
her at the gates, "that you would read books on nature." 

"Why should I? Second impressions are never so 
good as first ; other people's as one's own. A seedsman's 
catalogue is much more absorbing to me than the finest 
piece of word painting. Of course I like to read books 
about gardens, the construction^of them, and so on. But 
we are not wholly savage at the Dower House. For 
example, my mother reads love stories." 

"There is a library at Bramble Tye. I hope she'll make 
free use of it." 

"She'll be delighted. Show her the shelves with the 
love stories. She enjoys a proposal to the bitter end." 
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•"1*11 remember. Do you draw? Lucy would say that 
there is a good subject for a study/' 

They stopped at the turn of the road. Across the fiat 
landscape the wan snow was sullenly retreating. The 
sheen of an ivy patch on a grey trunk was startling in its 
gloss. On the waste land beneath, a triumphal arch of 
brambles reared above the tangled brown and purple 
bush. 

"Lucy would take just the three, with the ivy and the 
brambles beneath/' Boaz Boylett said, looking studious, 
while Shalisha merely looked bored. She resented his 
daintily cultivated appreciation of Nature, making it 
merely a handbook on water-colour painting. 

"I don't know how one would get that exact tone of 
reddish purple," he said thoughtfully as they walked on. 
"I must bring Lucy here and get her opinion/' 

The half-hearted sun had gone, and the sky stooped, 
heavy with more snow. 

"I'm tired of snow," sighed Shalisha, looking down 
with impatience at the thick yellow torrents which had 
melted in the ditches and which bubbled and chuckled 
as they rushed. 

"The English winter is very trying," he admitted, re- 
senting the threatening sky even more than she did. "If 
Jane had kept well, I should have been in Italy still. 
Have you ever been abroad?" 

"Only to Brussels — ^at school." 

"You'd like Italy, and, better still, I fancy, bits of out- 
of-the-way Holland. Foreign travel gives the finish to 
all one's most poignant emotions. It gives, if I may say 
so, the Parisian touch to an impressionable nature." 

She shook her head curtly. 

"I have never wanted it. This is enough for me — ^all 
the finishing touch I am ever likely to attain." 

She stopped, and they looked in silence across the 
common on whose edge they suddenly stood. The long 
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Stretch of heather was broken by pools of melted snow ; 
low-lying pools framed by faintly budding gorse — spools 
lying so low, in such shelter that the snow was only half 
dissolved and lurked in the comers like thick cream. 

At the gate of the Dower House they met Rule. Boaz 
Boylett was again struck by the similarity of his greeting 
and Shalisha's— in both the haughty deference of a paid 
inferior. Shalisha was quick to perceive the delicately 
suggested difference of the baliiffs greeting to her as she 
walked with his master: somehow it thrilled her to re- 
member that Boaz Boylett was her master too— that she 
and Felix were companions in servitude. 

"I'll come in and see your mother, if I may," he said, 
when the bailiff was out of sight. 

Shalisha frowned slightly; she dreaded her mother's 
cultivation of the master of Bramble Tye. If he fell in 
love with her mother — ^that mother in whose charm and 
perpetual youth she had such mournful faith — it would 
then be a matter of Poundsberry again, without the loan, 
without the trying vulgarity of disseverment. Boaz 
Boylett would at least take his dismissal like a gentle- 



man. 



Come in," she said, with a stiff smile of lips suggested 
through a mask. "My mother will be very glad." 

They went up the path to the low door with the porch. 
Mrs. Pilgrim saw them approach. She had been watch- 
ing at her bedroom window. She had made the grand 
discovery that, by sitting at a certain angle of her bed- 
room window, she could see people crossing the road 
which cut the common in twain. She could see pedes- 
trians, bicyclists, and occasionally a carriage. This was 
her nearest approach to Sydenham and the constant 
occupation of criticising the neighbours. 

She saw them, and she instantly changed, took off her 
gown and pulled down her hair with the lightning touch 
of a quick-change artist. When Honeybel knocked at the 
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door she was ready, her baby, soft-brown hair re- 
arranged, her best gown on her back, and the fichu which 
had caused Shalisha disquiet, lightly billowing about her 
neck. 



CHAPTER VIII 

It was quite delightful, it was civilised, it held promise. 
Mrs. Pilgrim, presiding at her tea-table, watching the 
fire-light dance hopefully about the low room, had a 
triumphant heart. Boaz Boylett, that very eligible 
suitor, was taken with Shalisha. There was no accoxmt- 
ing for a man's taste. She swelled with optimism, with 
plans for the future. Of course she would never leave 
her dear child. She saw herself established at Bramble 
Tye as honoured, perpetual guest and relative. Shalisha 
would need her experienced management in housekeeping 
affairs. She already regarded it as settled — ^almost. A 
mother's tactful love would, if necessary, sufficiently 
compromise this handsome man with the delightful eyes. 
She saw Shalisha wearing the crown of a "good" 
marriage. The stigma of a single daughter had not been 
the least of her trials. 

But it was odd — she kept glancing from the fireside to 
the window as she waited for the kettle to boil — ^that he 
should fancy Shalisha. Such a handsome man, with such 
a handsome income ! He was not so very young either ; 
not far short of forty. He should have preferred more 
mature attractions. Mrs. Pilgrim sighed faintly as she 
delicately fingered the lace on her breast. 

They were at the window ; the red head and the closely 
cropped brown and silver head very close together. 
They were catching all they could of the light, as they 
stooped over Mr. Pilgrim's sketches. Shalisha had 
brought them out because the conversation had drifted 
to art. She was so absurdly devoted to her poor father ; 
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she had such an ignorant, exaggerated admiration of his 
work. Of course Mr. Boylett was only affecting interest. 
Shalisha must be given a tactful hint. There would be 
great need for tact in this affair; tact and a mother's 
heart. 

It would never do to bore a man at the start ; there was 
nothing more fatal. Those sketches must be locked 
away. It was obvious that they were poor things, or 
some one would have bought them. The Academy would 
never have rejected so much of her husband's work if he 
had been really clever. 

She sighed again at the reminiscence of her matri- 
monial muddle ; that was the inevitable result of stepping 
out of one's station. Didn't even the Catechism teach one 
to stay in the station to which one had been called ? She 
sighed again, sigh upon sigh like lazy waves. She was 
drowsy with the fire. Shalisha would make a better mar- 
riage than her mother. Shalisha I with not half her 
looks — with no looks at all. A little rebellion at her 
daughter's superior luck leavened Mrs. Pilgrim's maternal 
complacency. He was certainly too old for Shalisha. 

"Keep that, if you admire it, she said softly to Boaz 
Boylett, looking nervously towards her mother, afraid of 
some extraordinary comment on this act of impulse. 

She held a sketch which he had singled out for special 
enthusiasm. Her hand had the poise of a queen's. This 
sketch of a dead, obscure man's was the most royal g^ft 
she could give. 

Mrs. Pilgrim thought it diplomatic to enter her protest. 
"My dear," she said through the dusk, as she poured 
boiling water on the tea leaves, "Mr. Boylett will not care 
for it. Will you both come to tea? My cousin Bloss tells 
me, Mr. Boylett, that the pictures at Bramble Tye are 
valuable." 

"I have one or two good things, but I shall treasure 
this as much as any. Your husband, Mrs. Pilgrim, was a 
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true artist. It is nothing short of a crime that he should 
be neglected — b, public crime. But that is so often the 
case with pure art. Obscurity should, however, be the 
highest ambition of the absolute artist.'' 

"You like his work?" 

Immensely." 

'Really!" Mrs. Pilgrim made up with her eyes for 
the limitations of her lips and brain. 

"I'll get the lamp," said Shalisha abruptly, as she 
caught the look. 

She came back as quickly as she could, and set the 
light on the table. They were already discussing the 
ethics of second marriage ; Mrs. Pilgrim speaking in her 
soft, reverent tones — ^sympathising with Mr. Boylett, and 
saying that her own heart was in the grave. 

"A first marriage," declared Shalisha savagely, as she 
jerked the curtains together, "may be an aberration; a 
second is a crime." 

"You sent him oflf by that remark," said Mrs. Pilgrim 
reproachfully, when they were alone. "Why will you be 
so abrupt?" 

"It did not matter. You made the mistake. You 
should not have touched on his widowhood. My god- 
mother says it is still a great tragedy with him." 

"Then all the more reason to sympathise; and I b^ 
you won't quote your godmother Bloss to me," returned 
Mrs. Pilgrim tartly. "We have been too much under her 
thumb. Thank Heaven the day will come when I can 
put her in her place ; when you will be able to crow over 
that ogling Lucy." 

Shalisha had flung herself on the rug. She drew up 
her knees and clasped her hands round them. 

"What do you mean?" she asked harshly. 

"Any other girl would be only too ready to guess. The 
man's in love. I saw that with half an eye as you walked 
up the path together." 
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Shalisha gave a quick, hopeless shrug. 

"But he hadn't seen you then." 

"Seen me. Good gracious I" Mrs. Pilgrim's voice 
became very tender. "You don't suppose the man's in 
love with me ?" 

"You've supposed that sort of thing before, dear." 

She caught her mother's hand and gave it a hard 
squeeze. Her voice was sorrowful and tender, with a 
mixture of her godmother's glib juvenility and her own 
tragic terror, which so often verged on the ludicrous. 

"I've experienced it," amended Mrs. Pilgrim with 
dignity. 

'You say he's in love with somebody. Who is it?" 

'Oh, Shalisha I" — Mrs. Pilgrim bridled and blushed 
and preened and played off before those coldly scornful 
eyes all the arch, young tricks that had been employed 
for the undoing of Mr. Poundsberry — ^"when will you be 
like other girls ?" 

"You've always reminded me that I'm not," was the 
bitter return, "and he's been reminding me all the after- 






noon." 



'Mr. Boylett? 

The red head nodded glumly as the answer came : 

"He's been making fun of me because, because — what 
a fool I am — as if it mattered — ^but, all the same, I wish I 
wasn't quite so peculiar to look at. And I've always been 
the same." 

"You certainly were the very plainest child I ever saw," 
said Mrs. Pilgrim with an excess of frankness. "It was 
such a trial to me when you went to parties with other 
children." 

"I've been his butt for more than three hours" — ^the 
head went down on the maternal knee — "and I'm tired of 
it. He discredits me with the one failing of the plain 
woman — ^that I don't possess vanity. It was inconsiderate 
of small Jane to fall ill. I wish be bad stayed in Italy." 
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"His butt?" 

"Yes, butt. Not a pleasant word, is it? Not a 
pleasant experience, I can assure you. He's been pre- 
tending to admire me — ^trying to make me cong^tulate 
myself on a conquest. You know the code better than I 
do. Looks 1 Gestures! Subtly implied preference! 
Bah !" 

"You dear, ignorant child!" Mrs. Pilgrim gave her 
rippling laugh. "That is lovemaking, the first stage. 
He would never dare make fun of you — and he's a gentle- 
man. And really, Shalisha dear, you are not quite so 
peculiar-looking as you were. That hair will always be J 
against you, but your eyes and complexion SLrtj^ai^^ 
and your figure would be quite fine if you'd only consent 
to wear proper " 

Shalisha sat up again. 

"Then you don't honestly think," she asked with 
solemn distaste, "that — ^that — ^it's — ^you?" 

Mrs. Pilgrim looked more pleased than ever. She put 
a pretty white hand over the thick lips. 

"Silly child! What nonsense. I'm quite an old 



woman." 



"Men like old women nowadays. My godmother Bloss 
says there is a craze for the woman of fifty." 

"She talks differently to me." 

"That's her extravagance." 

"But really, Shalisha, you are very rude. Fm not old." 

"You said you were." 

"I said! Why, many and many a one of my age is 
accounted quite young in society ; you are always a young 
married woman until you bring out a daughter." 

"I should never cut short your career," said Shalisha 
grimly. 

"And widows particularly," Mrs. Pilgrim continued 
with satisfaction, "are considered younger than " 

"Never mind, mother. Let's talk of something else, 
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or have a decent meal brought in. I'm tremendously 
hungry; those wafer slices of bread and butter which 
suffice for Mr. Boylett are poor fare for a labouring 
woman." 

"Don't call yourself that I" implored Mrs. Pilgrim with 
a shudder. "Thank Heaven, the day is not far distant 
when you will discard those odious — I won't name them — 
for ever ; when I shall see you in Paris skirts. Mr. Boy- 
lett is the kind of refined man who would like his wife to 
be thoroughly dressed. I have a natural taste for dress, 
and have never been able to gratify it. You must let 
me choose your things." 

Shalisha laughed a loud, brutal guffaw, that jarred her 
mother's nerves. 

"You are incorrigible," she said. "The man's as good 
as engaged to Lucy for one thing, and he's devoted to the 
memory of his dead wife for the other. It sounds Irish, 
but it's sufficiently clear to make you understand that 
there is not the least fear of my being mistress of Bramble 
Tye." 

"Fear ! You'd refuse him !" 

"Undoubtedly. I should refuse any man. I've a dis- 
taste for marriage." 

"Don't be so dogmatic." 

"Don't be so shocked. It's an idios)mcrasy, that's all. 
You wouldn't accuse a person who chose beef instead of 
mutton of dogmatism. You'd be tolerant, and see that 
the right dish came to the table. I prefer celibacy to 
matrimony — it's a constitutional preference." 

"I don't know where you get your strange ideas," said 
Mrs. Pilgrim plaintively. "Not from me. It must be 
those low Pilgrims. When I was young we never talked 
like that. We were too well bred. A nice girl met a 
man three parts of the way, directly her mother pointed 
him out. You wouldn't dare refuse Mr. Boylett !" 
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^*I hope he won't try me to that extent. I've had no 
practice. You'd have to do it for me." 

Mrs. Pilgrim bridled again. 

"It's very painful to reject a suitor," she said, with a 
tender simper. "I remember when I was a girl, long 
before I met your poor dear father, which, good husband 
as he was, proved a sad day for me, that there was a 
young fellow ** 

"Never mind. Tell my second cousin Lucy about him," 
advised Shalisha, with a careless pat of her mother's 
white hand to soften the snub. 

Mrs. Pilgrim returned to the charge. 

"You won't refuse Mr. Boylett," she said pleadingly. 

"Nonsense. I shall never be put to the test. But 
since you seem anxious, I shall never accept him. I 
should as soon think of marrying Felix Rule." 

"The bailiff! A " working-man I I despair of you, 
Shalisha. If Mr. Boylett makes an advance I order you 
to respond. I exert my authority as a mother." 

"Just as I have so often exerted mine as a daughter, 
dear; but it isn't the same thing." 

"This is not a jest," said Mrs. Pilgrim angrily; "you 
are to— well, between woman and woman there is never 
any concealment about these things — ^play up to him. Do 
your hair different ways. Be cold one day — ^rude if you 
like — confused the next; then strange and stupid. In 
short, play with him until he loses his head." 

"I understand. And don't let him find it until he has 
committed himself." 

"Exactly. I am glad you have so much sense." 

Shalisha laughed; the strident laugh which Mrs. Pil- 
grim pronounced so vulgar. Then she jumped up from 
the rug and began to pace about the room in her stormy 
way, with her chin on her breast and her loose, large 
hands behind her. At length she stopped in front of her 
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mother. The smile on her mouth was not exactly 
pleasant to encounter. 

"This is a very amusing parlour game/' she said 
roughly — a designed boorishness. "But I detest games. 
Are we not going to have anything to eat? When the 
working-man comes home he expects his tea, and I don't 
call this doll's house affair" — ^she included Mrs. Pilgrim's 
best china in the sweep of her hand — ^"a square meal. 
I wouldn't," she continued, warming, "hasten my feet 
one pace to catch the best man in the world, nor lift my 
eyes to look after him. Marriage disgusts me. I've 
heard too much of it from you and my godmother." 

"Certainly my experience was not encouraging," wailed 
her mother. "Your poor father could never make both 
ends meet; and as for the late Mr. Bloss, he drank like a 
fish." 

"I can fill my own mouth." Shalisha swept on grandly, 
only wincing a little at the interpolated speech, "and 
clothe my own body. I can keep that body and the soul 
inside it, clean and free. I pay for freedom with my 
labour. I'm not the sort of woman who is made for love. 
Don't sicken me by your praise of it; well enough for 
those who understand, no doubt — ^to me, a mere euphony 
for slavery." 

"If you talk like that to other people," sneered her 
mother, "you'll incur the odium, before you fully deserve 
it, of being a confirmed old maid." 

There was a cruel light in her eye as she said this; 
that flash of contempt with which the married woman 
sears the single one. 

"At your age — " she began, then broke off as Shalisha 
autocratically lifted that capable hand of hers. 

"I shall be sorry," said she calmly, "if you compel me 
to leave Bramble Tye. It will be a calamity for both of 
us. Of course I could get another situation but, unfor- 
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tunately, I've a sentimental interest which is against me 
as a labourer. I've grown fond of the ground I till." 

"You talk like Cain/' grumbled her mother, with 
perfect seriousness and injury. 

Shalisha laughed again and flung herself with one of 
her occasional bursts of tender banter at the edge of the 
dainty skirt. 

"Now, listen, darling," she said, with the persuasive, 
wise air of a person speaking to a loved and wayward 
child, "you don't want me to marry; you can't spare 
me. You would never get along without my full atten- 
tion. I'm your protector, your breadwinner. We arc 
quite alone in the world. We are sufficient. We don't 
want any one else." 

"I might have settled again. Our future might have 
been secure if — if," began Mrs. Pilgrim, quailing before 
her daughter's eyes. 

"We agreed not to mention that person again." 

"I could never understand your prejudice — ^never. You 
don't get it from me." 

"I got nothing from you, dear," said Shalisha sadly, 
looking at the charming face ; "not even your beauty." 

This restored Mrs. Pilgrim ; she spent her best smile- 
on the empty air. 

"I won't worry you about it any more, yet," she 
promised. "It is all very premature, of course. But a 
mother's eye is keen, and I'm convinced that he admires 



vou." 



"Premature! Good gracious — ^yes. We have both 
been crazed to discuss a strange man like this," cried 
Shalisha, with strong, maidenly disgust. 

Mrs. Pilgrim did not answer. She started to her feet 
and held her ear in an attitude of intent listening. 

"What is it, mother?" 

"A carriage. Don't you hear wheels? He can't have 
come back I" 



^ 
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"Mr. BoylettI Yes, to propose/' Shalisha told her, 
sitting eagerly down as Honeybel brought in their simple 
supper. "Come to table, mother dear. Cut me some 
meat. I'm famished." 

"It is certainly a carriage. It has stopped. Some one 
in coming up the path," said Mrs. Pilgrim, beginning to 
bustle aimlessly about the room. "How rough the table 
looks I Don't appear so hearty, Shalisha, dear. That 
dreadful garden work is destructive of all elegance. You 
eat with the zest of a plough-boy." 

"I do." She cut the beef for herself. 

"There really is a knock at the door. How I wish we 
had the best cloth on the table! I wonder if Honeybel 
would be equal to preparing a little savoury — cooked 
cheese, an omelette — gentlemen like those things. He has 
evidently foregone his dinner." 

She was standing flushed and smiling and wearing her 
best dress as Mrs. Bloss and Lucy swept into the room. 

"You!" she said blankly and then, recovering, kissed 
them. 

"The place smells of beer," said Mrs. Bloss, glancing 
disapprovingly at Shalisha's glass of ale and then, shifting 
her eyes to her cousin, she asked bluntly : 

"Why are you wearing your best gown. Amy? And, 
good gracious, my dear, extravagant person, where did 
you get that Brussels point ?" 

Mrs. Pilgrim stole a frightened glance at her fichu, 
which had got her into disgrace before. 

"It's a relic," she said — ^with a beseeching glance at 
Shalisha, who drank her beer unmoved — ^"of better 
days." 

"I never knew you had any. It's quite unsuitable for 
these," Mrs. Bloss told her with the insolence that people 
permitted Mrs. Bloss. "I'm sure Beau must have thought 
so." 
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''Did he send you here to say so ?" demanded Shalisha, 
with a faint light of battle in her eye. 

Mrs. Bloss put out her primrose hands. She and Lucy 
were in full evening dress. 

"My dear, fiery creature, I don't intend to fight. He 
sent me here to say nothing of the kind ; he did not send 
us here at all. We dropped in quite on impulse on our 
way to a dinner-party at Sir John Pecks'. We wanted to 
know what you thought of Beau." 

"Having heard what Beau thinks of you," added Lucy, 
with her tinkling giggle. "Dear auntie ! He quite agrees 
with us all in thinking Shalisha the most extraordinary 
and original person that he ever met in his life. He says 
it is quite impossible to judge her by comparison with 
other women — quite inadequate." 

She always, for no supportable reason, called Mrs. 
Pilgrim dear auntie, spilling the words with an infantile 
babble that enraged Shalisha. 

"I suppose he thinks me very good ftm/' she said, 
ruthlessly hacking at the beef. 

"He found you amusing— oh, very amusing. He 
quite enlivened us with his description of your afternoon 
together." 

"And you've looked in to enliven our supper-table with 
a richauffL" 

"You are very disagreeable," said Lucy with a pout — 
charming enough but artificially suggestive of Jane's 
little lips. 

Shalisha pushed away her plate and put her elbows on 
the table. She gazed at her second cousin Lucy with 
eyes that were sad beyond their open scorn. She was 
admiring with all her heart and soul that round face, with 
the wild-rose tints of carefully painted porcelain. No 
doubt Boaz Boylett was in thrall to this dainty creature. 
That was well enough. He was free to bestow his 
affection where he chose. But it was cruel to bestow his 
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banter where it was unwanted. Why could he not leave 
her alone — ^to tend his garden, to draw beauty out of the 
earth that was his? Why did he want to make game of 
them — of her, with her red hair and ungainly limbs; of 
her pretty, foolish mother, who vainly essayed to play 
the fine lady in a farm cottage? It was cruel, it was 
unmanly. 

A moment before she had been simple and happy, 
hungry and tired ; she had been, as her mother so often 
complained, a mere hind. Her philosophy assured her 
that the life of the hind who works and eats and sleeps is 
the happiest. For herself, she desired very little else. 
She had been happy. The advent of these smiling, 
rustling women, changed her into a morbid thing of 
impotent longing and regret and passionate bitterness. 

They were chattering and laughing with her mother, 
who, poor soul, was looking vaguely troubled. She did 
not catch the words; it was the mere chatter of jays in 
her angry ears. When at last they got up to go she 
allowed them to kiss her ; she endured from Mrs. Bloss a 
giddy pinch on the cheek, and from Lucy, a pretty 
shudder at her big hands and the soft remark: "You 
are quite the man of the family." 

When they had gone she turned to her mother, with 
the simply eloquent one word — 

"There I" 

"There !" repeated Mrs. Pilgrim, with her eyes dancing 
like a child's. 

She too pinched her daughter's cheek; then withdrew 
the tips of her fingers to her own, with the surprised 
exclamation : 

"Good gracious, child, how flushed and hot you are!" 

"I'm so angry with those two," said Shalisha, who had 
never before spoken of her godmother Bloss in cavalier 
style. "They only came here to jibe at us. They are 
like those idle brutes who poke umbrellas into the wild 
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beast's cages at the Zoo, or feed the elephant with paper 
bags, or make faces to enrage the monkeys. This is a 
menagerie, mother, and our poverty provides our re- 
lations and my master with a perpetual free pass/' 

"How wildly you talk, and how mistaken you are," said 
Mrs. Pilgrim, coming calmly to the table and playing with 
a slice of bread. "Don't you see? For my part, I am 
more certain than ever." 

"Of what?" 

"Of Mr. Boylett's penchant. My cousin Bloss is afraid 
of her life that he will marry you instead of Lucy." 

"Dearest mother!" Shalisha forced an indulgent 
smile at the eager face. "Your chronic buoyancy should 
have made your fortune. Let's get to bed; you don't 
seem to be eating any supper, and it must be nearly nine. 
I want to be up betimes in the morning." 

"Nine ! Bed !" Mrs. Pilgrim's glittering eyes told of 
her distaste for such early seclusion. "And in London 
life is only just beginning. One might just as well be a 
cow or the woman who milks it, for all the distraction 
one sees in this place." 

She talked wistfully of theatres and shops as they 
went up the stairs together, each with her flat candle- 
stick. She kissed her daughter with' a meek air of up- 
braiding. 

"Any one would think," were her last words, "that you 
were sixty instead of twenty-five. You have such a 
settled manner." 

When she was alone in her own room she set the 
candle -on the table and herself on the edge of her bed. 
She unpinned the fichu carefully and folded it, smiling 
pensively all the time. 

"Those staid girls," she said, involuntarily moving her 
head towards her daughter's wall, "never marry. There's 
ten times more go in me yet." 

She went to the glass and simpered encouragingly at 
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her face. Then she sat down again and began to thought- 
fully unbutton her bodice. 

"He's not such a very young man ; not far from forty, 
I should say. Quite grey ; there's not a white hair in my 
head. I wonder what made Shalisha think he might be 
in love with me !" 

Shalisha too had looked in a glass as she went along 
the little passage to her room. She stopped before the 
oval mirror in the dim gilt frame, holding the candle 
above her head and looking critically at the face, which 
she usually dismissed with a cursory glance, to assure 
herself that^t was clean. To-night she accorded herself 
the rare attention of a critical study. She tried to disem- 
barrass herself of all prejudice; to see herself as Boaz 
Boylett had seen her that day in the garden. 

"For the life of me," she said hopelessly at last, the 
candlestick in her upheld hand shaking a little, "I can see 
nothing very peculiar ; nothing mirth-provoking or comic. 
From the way Lucy spoke I might have been a clown in 
his eyes." 

She looked again; at the crisply rippling hair which 
was so red ; at the vermilion line of her thick lips ; at the 
calm light of her eyes, which were very light, and neither 
green nor grey. 

"Plain," was her final dictum. "Old-maidish, coarse, 
anything, but not the face of a court fool." 

She walked away from the glass that would not give 
a definite answer. She gave a last glance back over her 
shoulder. She stopped, lips parted, and blood slowly 
coursing from her chin to her eyes, beneath the healthy 
skin. That last careless glance reflected comeliness. Yes. 
For that moment shfe had been comely. 

She had been almost beautiful — the holding, inde- 
structible beauty of expression. It seemed to her as if a 
more attractive face than her own had slipped over, with 
transient freak and then drawn upwards. When she 
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looked again in the mirror of magic, her own heavy, 
cynical countenance, with the rugged brows and the eyes 
of gloom, confronted her. But she was comforted by 
dainty curves of cheek and chin and ear never perceived 
before, and of necessity permanent. 

Beautiful! She dared to repeat the wondrous word 
beneath her breath. Every repetition turned her dizzy, 
with flooding, sublime satisfaction. It was possible that 
during the long afternoon with Boaz Boylett she had been 
granted her moment of beauty. Perhaps he too had seen 
a flash of comeliness such as the glass had caught. 

She looked again; not vainly, but childishly delighted 
and full of wonder at this novelty. She smiled and 
nodded and beckoned at those great, candid, perturbed 
eyes in the oval mirror. The odium of extreme plainness 
fell off her. That sting of early days, ''Such a plain child, 
Shalisha I" was drawn. 

She had her meed of good looks, like other women. 
She was not different. The passion for sameness with 
one's kind had often torn her. She was like the rest. In 
future she need not secretly rend herself with doubts. 

So far as this affected her relations with Boaz Boylett, 
or with any other man, she did not care. It was only as 
it affected her own front to the world. She might now 
look every one squarely in the face. She need no longer 
fear a smile of amusement at her appearance ; a stare of 
surprise, a flinch of disgust. She was like the rest. She 
was an undistinguishable member of the vast human 
family. 

It did not create in her the lacking spirit of coquetry. 
She had not the instinct of sport, which in man takes the 
form of desire f6r slaughter, in woman for human con- 
quest. In that she was different. Her very mode of 
discovery had been different : her own startled eyes had 
told her the re-assuring truth that to other women is 
enforced first by a man's lips. 
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She went into her room, and, kneeling, unlatched the 
window. The wintry night swept like a cleansing besom. 
With her face to the sky, on which floated no moon, she 
drank the chill, death-sweetness of winter. She breathed 
and purified herself. 

"The thing called love," she said, with a movement of 
distaste and impatience as she knelt and breathed through 
her parted lips; "how the house has reeked of it to- 
night !" 

She spoke with the prim, half-frightened ignorance of 
a celibate ; the primness which, stale, becomes ridiculous, 
and is called prudery. 



CHAPTER IX 

With March the outdoor life of the year began, and 
the prolific output of the farm. Shalisha renewed her 
ecstacy for newly bom things, and the animals com- 
plaisantly indulged her. She was circled about with the 
marvellous flow of fresh life. 

The mornings became noisy with ardent birds. Mrs. 
Pilgrim cursed them with ladylike expletives, and when 
she went to bed plugged her ears with cotton wool. But 
they were awakening timbrels to Shalisha, who sprang 
from her bed to the window often enough in the cool half- 
opened dawn. Sometimes, as she looked, the roughly 
clad figure of Felix Rule mounted to the horizon and 
seemed to be drawn in by steaming cloud as he dipped 
down the other side of the pasture land that rose to 
Bramble Tye. She liked to watch him. He symbolised 
natural, open life ; life without the roof of man ; without 
the niggling restrictions of woman. He was the em- 
bodiment of her renegade Pilgrim blood. 

She saw him most mornings. He was indefatigable in 
his master's business ; up at dawn, and keeping the shifty 
labourers to their tasks while light held. He dashed 
about on his bicycle with the regularity of a meteor. The 
men hated and respected him; there was no fooling the 
bailiff no possible shirking or scamping of the job in 
hand. 

One March morning, before she went to Bramble Tye, 
she stayed to weed the border beneath the window. It 
was very early; if she went, Eli Tagget would not be 
there. Also, she delighted in the conflicting plaint of all 
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the dependent animals; it was a sound of promise, of 
completion, of fatness in the land. The atmosphere in 
the garden at Bramble Tye was more dignified, more 
stately ; the walls of yew, the high iron gates, the haughty 
band of old shrubbery surrounding the place shut out the 
farm noise. She loved Bramble Tye, but it had the 
delicate flavour of an old French romance. The farm 
was unrestrained ; it breathed of cows and grain, of the 
unremitting labour by which men snatch their substance 
from the ground. Also— and she was feminine enough 
for this to come last — it was possible that Rule might 
pass the paling or cross the yard. She hadn't seen him 
yet; to say good morning to Felix had become a pre- 
liminary of the working day. 

The border beneath the parlour window was broad. 
At regular intervals a hand had once set sweetbriar 
bushes. Between them were the self-^rast seedlings of 
many hardy things. Shalisha thinned them out grudg- 
ingly, hating to kill. The March wind cut and the 
March sun burned. As she stooped, not trusting to the 
hoe, but clearing with a hand fork, the heavy smell of 
sweet briar mounted to her head. 

A whistle that wasn't the blackbird's, nor yet the un- 
usually mellow pipe of little Tofiin, made her lift her 
head. Felix Rule was at the gate, surveying her with 
the tender, scoffing tolerance which she had first re- 
sented and now endured, placing against it, to his favour, 
his constant, courtly attention in trifles. 

"You'll get cold without a jacket," he called across 
wamingly. "The wind's due east." 

Shalisha straightened herself and came to the gate, 
sticking her fork in the friable grey ground and carelessly 
brushing her dusty hands against each other. 

"Tht sun is hot," she said. "Good morning. I am 
just off to Bramble Tye. It's a busy season with me, as 
with you." 
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"The days aren't half long enough," he returned, 
shading his keen blue eyes with his hand to watch the 
harrow cross the field to their left, "and there are no 
men to be got to work the land. They're all off to the 
towns. When they do take a job on they want the same 
hours as mechanics. The animals may starve and the 
cows go mad with their milk on Sundays for all they 
care." 

"How is the little calf? You were afraid it would die. 
The new Jersey." 

"Right enough now. Come and see it." 

They went across the yard and withdrew into the 
shadow of the cow-house. It was dim, the only light 
coming through a narrow opening in the wall. It smelt 
of milk and of newly thrown straw. Shalisha petted the 
lumbering, leggy calf, and rested her hand sensuously on 
the sleek' red flank of the mother. Felix watched her. 
When he watched unperceived a look of worship, 
humble, conscious of its own impertinence, made his odd 
blue eyes shine with a light that heightened their singu- 
larity. If Shalisha had looked up she might have been 
startled by those beacons of steely blue in the shadowy 
stall, but she would not have been informed. The idea 
that a man might desire her, above all women, was one 
that had never taken root in her grave head. She had, 
as she had assured her mother, a distaste for matrimony. 
But her mother had created it, just as other mothers 
spoil the digestion of their children by drugs. 

Marriage was a monomania with Mrs. Pilgrim, dis- 
tressing and quite incurable. Perhaps it was natural in 
so weak a woman; for certainly there was nothing but 
marriage left for incapable females. So argued Shalisha ; 
celibate, young, and intolerant. 

Felix took his gaze of humble preference unabashed. 
When she lifted her eyes from the red cow to his tanned 
face he wore his usual expression of sullen, shy regard. 
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They were always a little ill at ease together. He had 
not the tact to silently bridge the difference between 
them. He had not the courage : he was possessed by the 
half-educated man's adoring reverence for scholarship. 
He put it, as such men so falsely do, before strong indi- 
viduality. 

Shalisha's finishing at the Brussels school ; her father, 
the distinguished artist; her relative, the haughty, inso- 
lent Mrs. Bloss of Rowbams, were to him insuperable 
and distasteful barriers to anything like free intercourse. 

Mrs. Pilgrim had with lofty verbosity informed him 
of the Brussels school and its terrible bill for extras ; she 
had, also, for his intimidation, endowed her husband with 
a higher success than in life he ever achieved— or in 
death she granted him. Of Mrs. Bloss's arrogance Felix 
had daily proof. Her sweet, recurring "Mr. Rule" had 
its full effect. 

Latterly, too, he had witnessed the intimacy of the 
gardener with their mutual master. As Shalisha's com- 
panionship with Boaz Boylett became more constant so 
the bailiff shyly, sullenly retreated from it. Only on 
occasions like this, when the life of toil and productive- 
ness which they both loved and lived, was in question, 
did he become fairly at his ease. On the land and in the 
yard they dropped, by tacit consent, all social difference. 
They divested themselves of the swaddling clothes which 
Mrs. Bloss and Mrs. Pilgrim quite unwittingly bound 
about them; for it would never have occurred to Mrs. 
Bloss that a proud girl like her godchild could by any 
possibility find pleasure in the companionship of a work- 
ing man. As for Mrs. Pilgrim, she again despaired of 
Shalisha. The more she saw of her with Boaz Boylett 
the more she became convinced that her daughter was, 
in her own mental vernacular, "choking him off." 
Shalisha would never catch a mate. There was no need 
to warn her about the bailiff; the presumptuous Rule 
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person, as she sometimes called him, tepidly echoing her 
cousin Bloss. 

"I must go/' said Shalisha, with something of a sigh 
and lifting her hand from that satin, warm skin. 

The clock in her mother's parlour leisurely struck an 
hour. It was certainly time she went to Bramble Tye. 
Boaz Boylett might be already in the garden. She was 
just beginning to realise the extraordinary enthusiasm 
of his gardening interest. 

Felix opened the door, and the March sun, in one of its 
whimsical, vivid bursts, made them blink their eyes after 
the dim, green light within the cow-house. The shining, 
noisy world recalled them to their tasks — ^to reality. They 
moved out under the sun, which burned Shalisha's 
shoulders beneath her serge bodice, and made Felix tilt 
his straw hat to the line of his eyes. 

"Good-bye," she said, with a bluff, departing nod. 
"Good-bye." 

The words were ordinary enough, but they did not 
usually employ them on parting ; their frequent, unceri- 
monious crossings of each other did not demand set 
greeting. It suddenly seemed to both of them that human 
life had retreated, leaving them alone with the glad 
elements and the surge of animal life. Honeybel was 
neither at the back door nor at the window of the 
kitchen; the curtains of Mrs. Pilgrim's room were 
drawn, and the harrow in the arable field was in sight. 
Felix put out his hand and Shalisha took it ; at the mo- 
ment the action seemed natural enough. She had leisure 
after to reflect on its superfluity, but she accorded it no 
meaning. The little cloud of new sensation which blew 
about her head as her flesh touched the flesh of Felix 
made her look at him with a childish, questioning stare. 

He turned away abruptly, hardly touching her fingers, 
and strode off. Shalisha went down the path and into 
the road. She walked quickly towards Bramble Tye. 
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She was late, and she had an overstrained sense of her 
duty as a servant. Half way along the road she stepped 
on to the waste at the sound of a bicycle bell behind her. 
The rider was Felix, and he jumped off at her side. She 
remembered her remark to Mrs. Bloss on that first occa- 
sion that her instinct for romance demanded a horse for 
the bailiff. But it seemed to her, as he lightly jumped 
off the wheel, that his action was romantic enough, what- 
ever might be urged against his medium. Felix had 
never appeared more interesting, more unconsciously 
picturesque and sturdy. It was, perhaps, the magic 
effect of the coy March morning. 

"I'll walk to the gate of Bramble Tye, if I may," he 
said. 

"Do," she replied, with a slight quiver of annoyance at 
being delayed, even for a moment, and in no way slowing 
her pace. 

Felix talked of farming — ^its difficulties, its decay. 

"Things are different in a new country," he said, with 
his vague eyes fathoming the rolling common, as if its 
edge reached to the sea. "Sometimes I think of emigrat- 
ing. I've saved a bit. A man might make his pile abroad 
while he's fighting the workhouse here. There's equality 
too. A man is taken for what he is, not for what he 
owns. You may hold up your head with the best. It's 
a hard life in England. You must find it so, too, in your 
work, coaxing the earth; at the mercy of a climate. 
Wouldn't you like to start afresh in a new country ?" 

Shalisha looked about her, at the icy beauty of wreath- 
ing blossom in a wayside orchard ; at every cottage set in 
the purity of cherry or pear bloom. She looked at heavy, 
slipping roofs of thatch, at hills faintly outlined, at 
everything on which her eyes opened each morning and 
which was typically English. She shook her head. 

"Equality, of chance and station, have no charm for 
you?" he asked rather contemptuously, and looking with 
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a hunger all unsuspected at the clear outlines of her face 
and the downcast lids of her pale eyes. 

She shrugged and laughed, looking up, and so making 
him with hasty effort delete the passion from his face. 
She shook her head again. 

"That's a fallacy," she said, with the cool superiority, 
so he bitterly thought, of education. "People talk like 
that on platforms, in pamphlets. But human nature is 
pretty much the same all the world over. The greater 
the struggle for gold the more it is worshipped. In Eng- 
land we don't grow many millionaires ; we mostly import 
them." 

"A man's life," said Felix, stubbornly, "is his own, to 
do the best he can with. I'm a slave ; you are. Mr. Boy- 
lett could turn us both adrift to-morrow." 

"But he won't. He appreciates good servants," she 
assured him. 

"You don't jib at service ?" he asked incredulously. 
• "Of course not. Every one serves. You are infected 
with elementary socialism ; you've learnt the alphabet of 
it, no more." 

"In a new country," he persisted, kicking savagely at 
the March dust with the toes of- his heavy boots, "you 
don't serve." 

"A new country," said Shalisha, with equal stubborn- 
ness and more fire, "is a swirl of murderous competition. 
It's all trample and mount. I should like you better if 
you went to a new country, and failed. You could only 
succeed by violence." 

"I shall never convince you, nor you me," he said, with 
a hopelessness which struck her as being exaggerated. 

He got on his bicycle and whizzed away as suddenly as 
he had come. She turned in at the iron gates of Bramble 
Tye, and walked thoughtfully between her walls of yew, 
which were faintly spiked with brownish pink shoots. 

"It's a great pity," she said, scowling, and sinking her 
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full chin on her breast, "that a capable man like Felix 
should get those ridiculous ideas. Not one holds water. 
He's been spoiling himself by newspaper reading." 

Early as the day was for exotic growths of the Bloss 
and Boylett species, they were all three in the garden. 

"You are very late this morning," said Shalisha's 
second cousin, with a piqued air of authority, and Boaz 
Boylett threw Lucy a fleeting frown, which was not lost 
on the observant eyes of Mrs. Bloss. She made a point 
of affectionately kissing her godchild and making in- 
quiries about her cousin Amy, who had been the victim 
of a sick headache at their last meeting three weeks 
before. 

"Do look. Beau," Lucy was sa3dng, with her back elab- 
orately turned to her gardener relative, "at the harle- 
quin effect of those crocuses. Such bad massing, don't 
you think ? They must be planted next y«ar in a scheme 
of colour." 

"I like them better as they are," he said curtly, and 
moving away. 

She went after and slid her small hand into the crook 
of his arm. Shalisha had already gone to her work. 

"Isn't it quite warm enough for sketching," she said 
beseechingly, and looking back at her mother. "We 
ou£^ht to have a long day at blossom. You're not going 
to take a horrid interest in vegetables all the morning, 
are you? Just look at that odd, mannish Shalisha I She's 
actually digging. Can't you see her in the kitchen 
garden?" 

"Yes. I'm going to her," he said, with a gentle flip of 
his elbow. "I'll be in to breakfast. I want her to come 
with me to the pergola and say whether those newly 
planted roses should be pruned yet." 

**I hate that stupid pergola," said Lucy, as she stood 
alone with her mother on the edge of the vividly green 
lawn and the four eyes gloomily watched Beau turn into 
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the kitchen garden. "He's becoming very uninteresting. 
He talks of nothing but shrubs and climbers; his one 
ambition is early peas. He actually said yesterday that 
he should not go to any garden parties this year, nor 
would he give one. I heard him tell Shalisha that directly 
the grzss began to grow he must take an occasional turn 
with the mowing. They were talking yesterday for quite 
half an hour, about grass paths. Did you ever know 
anything more absurd? Of course I keep with them as 
much as I can — ^you told me to — ^but it's very fatiguing." 

"You'll lose that man," her mother told her, con- 
tracting her eyes so as the better to see those two figures 
in the garden within the gate. "Look for yourself ! Ob- 
serve the animated way in which he's speaking to her. 
I've told you, I'm sick of telling you, that the creature 
comes near to being a beauty. Look at her with Jane, 
too. That child is always in the garden, and Shalisha 
idolises her. You never take the least notice." 

"Children are sticky," said Lucy, with a retrospective 
shudder. "The last time I kissed Jane she had been 
sucking sugar." 

"Jane's a very good road to Beau," insisted Mrs. Bloss. 
"Grubby little creature ! I allowed her to paw the front 
of my Liberty brocade last night at dessert, and the 
colours are too delicate for ammonia to be employed in 
cleaning it. However, Beau was pleased, and I shall 
think a brocade gown well sacrificed if it gets you off my 
hands." 

"I'm sure he's not in love with Shalisha," Lucy said, 
looking over the lawn and the hedge. "How could he 
be I Do look, mamma. She's sticking peas and trim- 
ming off the tops of the sticks with a great buck-handled 
knife — like a labourer's. She hooked it out of her 
breeches pocket. I expect she cuts her dinner with it — 
like the other working folk. Disgusting!" 

"Different !" substituted Mrs. Bloss. "Men are kittle 
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cattle; they adore difference. I wish you had the 
physique for gardening." 

"She's a lumbering animal/' said Lucy, curling her 
shell-pink lips. 

"Some men prefer a carthorse to a racer. Unless you 
are careful you'll lose Beau — as you did before." 

Lucy flushed with temper, dead Christobel was a sore 
point with her. 

"What more can I do?" she demanded pettishly, as 
the sun went in and they walked hastily towards the 
house. 

Mrs. Bloss took her arm ; in the excess of her anxiety 
she spitefully pinched it. 

"Do! Doesn't your own sense suggest?" she said. 
"I'm sure I've worked hard enough ; I lead the life of a 
dog over this business. A clever girl would have caught 
him in Rome." 

They went into the house, Lucy pouting and her 
mother looking at her now and then with a queer blend 
of admiration and disapproval. "You're pretty enough," 
she said with a sigh as she went to the dining-room win- 
dow, "and one would think you were suitable. Beau is 
so artistic. I could have declared that Shalisha would 
have created in him merely repugnance. Otherwise, of 
course, I never would have established her here. Bring 
me the opera glasses. They are on the bottom shelf o! 
that lacquer cabinet. With the glasses I can sweep every 
inch of the kitchen garden. They won't elude me." 

Lucy brought them. While Mrs. Bloss was fixing the 
focus she stood sullenly by, breaking out at last : 

"It IS really all your fault. She never ought to have 
been allowed to come here; but as she is, at least you 
might marry her oflF to some one else." 

"Say the Chappel person," Mrs. Bloss returned ab- 
stractedly. 

"They are standing stock still; Jane is pulling at 
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Shalisha's hand. — She has never been introduced to 
him." 

"The Chappel person?" 

Her mother nodded. 

"I've taken Amy there," she said. "Mrs. Chappel and 
she have struck up an extraordinary friendship. IVe 
introduced Amy to other people, too; she's developing 
several intimacies in the half-set. But all that won't 
marry Shalisha, who declines to go anywhere at alL 
She's taken Jane up now, and is carrying her pick-a- 
back. You never do that." 

"I should think not," said Lucy with a disdainful shud- 
der. "I'm not strong enough to drag that heavy crea- 
ture about." 

"Shalisha is a magnificent brute," said Mrs. Bless, 
with the glass still at her eye. Beau is evidently protest- 
ing, but she carries the child still, as if it were a feather. 
Really, if Shalisha wore a skirt, you might imagine they 
were married already. There's quite a family atmosphere 
about that trio. I'll have the breakfast bell rung ten 
minutes earlier than usual ; in that way we may stave off 
a proposal. 

She put the glass down and tugged at the bell rope. 
Lucy took up the glass. "There's not the slightest 
danger," she said, "Jane's going in now. The new nurse 
is fetching her, and, of course, the spoiled little thing is 
kicking and squealing. Such a display of raw legs! 
Shalisha has taken up a spade and is shaking her head at 
Beau, evidently combating something : it's extremely im- 
pertinent of her, and not at all the right attitude of a 
servant. She presumes on her relationship to us." 

"She's a perfect tiger for work," admitted the god- 
mother. "She keeps the garden beautifully, and doesn't 
mind one going into the greenhouse." 

"She's digging with perfect fury," said Lucy. "Oh, 
mamma, have you seen the corns inside her hands? Beau 
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could never marry a girl with homy hands, could he ? I 
should as soon expect him to propose to one of the 
housemaids. It only amuses him to watch her doing 
that dirty work and wielding those nasty, clumsy spades 
and other things — mattocks, don't they call them ?" 

"I don't fancy a mattock is a garden tool ; something 
to do with drains isn't it?" Mrs. Bloss said thoughtfully. 
"You may bring breakfast in at once. Pike, and have the 
bell rung very loudly, so that it may be heard all over 
the grounds." 

"If she keeps on she'll smell," Lucy added, with more 
venom than delicacy. "Labouring people always do. 
It's quite characteristic. I went out sketching one day 
last week and at the comer of the road I perceived that 
singular odour. I smelt unmistakable working man. 
And you know, just on the waste near the hedge, as you 
cross the common to Toffin's hut, there was one, on his 
stomach and fast asleep." 

"If you talk like that to Beau he'll develop a per- 
petual distaste for you. Beau is so extraordinarily deli- 
cate in bis ideas." 



CHAPTER X 

BoAz BoYLETT, With idle eyes, saw the April morn- 
ing through a fairy film. He revelled in the renewed in- 
fancy of Nature — ^the adorable immaturity that returns 
with each spring. He saw the sun golden through a 
gauze of grey, lying on and between the half-leaved trees. 
It was a day of drifting blossom, of darting butterflies. 
When he became enthusiastic ove*- Nature, he was lavish 
in artificial comparison. T^ misty forenoon' he com- 
pared to the lightly veiled ar as of a woman. The airy 
green foliage of birches on the common, as it bent and 
swayed and rustled, had Uii. careless grace of a skilled 
dancer. His mind reverted to the ballet He looked 
across his own meadows, at the fantastic, powder heads 
of seeded dandelions, at the flashing coats of his idle 
cattle, at the broad form of his bailiff. The magic spring 
air tones lent a glamour to everything. 

He was walking back from the station, to which, 
earlier, he had driven Mrs. Bloss and Lucy. They were 
going to town for a month, and he had promised to fol' 
low in half that period. The morning was so enrapturing 
that he had sent the groom home alone with the car- 
riage, and he was walking, in an exotic mood of langfuor, 
towards Bramble Tye. He walked in the road, kept off 
the soft and beckoning grass edge by thick dew. The 
winking, sparkling drops he compared to brilliants, and 
he remembered, with a pang of that poignant grief which 
was now softening to an emotional sad indulgence, the 
parure he had bought for Christobel. Diamonds would 
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not suit a type like Shalisha's; they were too ordinary. 
She demanded an esoteric Jewel. 

The gardens at Bramble Tye held the seclusion and 
flavour of a monkish demesne. Shalisha wheeling a load 
of compost towards the rose-beds brought him back four 
centuries. He went up to her. She tried not to frown, 
but the fact remained that he was a terrible hindrance. 
She immediately kept to her enforced rule of never talk- 
ing to him on any matter but that of business if she could 
help it. 

"It is better/' she said sententiously, stopping her 
barrow at its spot, "to dress a light soil in spring than in 
autumn.'^ 

"Do you think/' he returned quite humbly, "that you 
can take a morning* off? It's a day when ever}'body 
must be lazy. Labdur an affront to spring. Come 
and sit down somewhere. Or we'll go for a walk/' 

She shook her head. 

"Quite impossible. -B .t*lf you want a gardener as 
companion there's Tagget. He's not of much use to me. 
He disappears periodically. I make a guess where, and 
it must be stopped." 

"Tagget I Why will you so persistently keep me in 
my place?" 

"Why will you make it necessary? You know quite 
well that this is the very busiest time of the year. I really 
don't know which job to do first. To-day I am not even 
going home to dinner. I've brought it with me, and 
shall eat it in the garden." 

"Have you brought it in a handkerchief?" 

"In a basket," she returned quite gravely. "I wish 
you'd go away ; you only distract me." 

"Won't you give me a job?" 

"There's plenty of mowing." 

"Too hot. This day is like June." 

"Or hoeing?" 
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"Again too hot." 

"Or sowing. If I give you the packet, will you 
sow ?" 

"I won't," he hastened to interrupt; "it makes my 
back ache. But I hate to see you work. It irritates me, 
makes me feel an inferior creature." 

"Why not? You are inferior in this particular." 

"If I go indoors now and leave you all the morning, 
may I bring my lunch out and eat it with you?" 

"I can't prevent you ; the grounds are yours." 

"I may? With you?" 

"It is not my place to refuse an honour." 

"Incorrigible dependant! Where?" 

"The choice is yours." 

"Very well ; the rockery. I consider that your greatest 
triumph. The white and purple arabis have been like 
sheets of violets. Lucy used them for Easter decora- 
tions." 

"And pulled them up by the roots," said Shalisha 
severely. 

"You should have scolded her." 

"Inferiors never scold ; they yield up to a certain point 
— and then strike. I've forbidden her to pick a flower 
without permission. I've anticipated the summer. When 
the roses come, she'd rob me of all autumn bloom by 
cutting off new wood for foliage to fill her specimen 
vases." 

"You don't like cut flowers?" 

She shook her head. "No. A cut flower is in progress 
of death." 

"So are all flowers." 

"But to die on the bush is natural. We all die. To 
cut a rose-bud is equivalent to risking Jane's life. Oh! 
do bring Jane out to our lunch." 

"She ^eeps in the middle of the day," he said with 
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quick evasion; "also, I'm afraid of the new nurse. I'm 
horribly afraid of women servants." 

"I wish you'd save a little of the quality for me. I 
can't work just the same when you come here and talk ; 
and there is so much to do." 

"I'll really go now. But you'll give me the luncheon 
hour?" 

"I only give Tagget half an hour and take the same 
myself — ^when I don't go home." 

"It must really be an hour — ^from one till two. By the 
way, I'm riding by the Dower House. I'm going to see 
Rule about the farm matters. I'll look in and take your 
mother some books." 

A deeper cloud gathered round Shalisha's eyes. 

"You took her books yesterday," she said curtly, with 
a final tip of her barrow. 

"And the day before," he admitted, giving her a flick- 
ing, quizzical glance. "I like to go. I admire your 
mother." 

"Every one does," returned her daughter, with an air 
of sad endorsement. 

"She's so picturesque," he continued. "An artist's 
wife should be. Your father had as good an eye for a 
woman as for colour. And" — she could feel that his eyes 
were searching her sadly sullen face — "she fs so young, 
so extraordinarily juvenile to be your mother. It is odd ! 
I am forty myself — save ten weeks — ^and she is only 
forty-one. There is no disparity between us." 

Shalisha gripped the handles of the barrow. Her 
fierce hold on those handles saved him from a rain of 
bitter words. 

"I'm twenty-four — ^nearly," she said frigidly at last and 
beginning to walk away. "If you can reconcile that with 
her forty-one !" 

She pruned the sentence into an ejaculation, and as 
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she went she twisted her head on her shoulder and 
showed him a face aflame. 

"If," she said, with heart-rending hope and earnest- 
ness to herself when she was alone, "he learns she is a 
liar, that will disenchant him. But how hard, how igno- 
minious it is to be forced to peel the moral ugliness of 
one's own mother." 

She worked doggedly and without cessation for the 
rest of the morning. She worked as mechanically as she 
might. When that teasing, fearsome thing, her brain, 
insisted, she dulled it with savage physical labour. She 
would not have it keep dirging about the future; she 
would only suffer herself to be a glad, hot, labour-hard- 
ened animal of the moment. That the blow would fall 
she sadly knew ; that another episode of Poundsberry — 
refined and delicately clarified — ^was imminent, she also 
knew. To her would fall the task of dismissing the mas- 
ter of Bramble Tye as she had dismissed the Sydenham 
auctioneer. It would be a more difficult task. Her 
mother would be maddeningly insistent. But she had 
always managed her mother up to now. She didn't doubt 
the potency of her own religious frenzy for their dead. 

Her brain, do what she might, worked with her hands 
that morning. It was abnormally acute. It had the clear 
angles of a cut stone. She remembered every little inci- 
dent of speech and gesture between her mother and Boaz 
Boylett. The development of his fancy had been gradual, 
insidious. She remembered each morning when he had 
missed riding to the Dower House with fresh fiction; 
it was easier to remember the mornings he had missed 
than the mornings he had remembered. She recalled * 
her own conversations with him, when he had peremp- 
torily dismissed the garden as a subject. She admitted, 
with anguish, the monotonous trend of those non-profes- 
sional talks. They had worn threadbare the argument 
against second marriage. At first he had relieved him- 
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self with reminiscences of Christobel and she, with a new 
candour and confidence, had spoken of her father. Then 
came the shock of that moment when she had first sus- 
pected that he was wavering in his allegiance to the dear, 
dead woman. He had been always, until that day, full 
of disgust and delicate horror at the idea of a second 
mating. He did not consider that death constituted a 
divorce. In turn, they warmly endorsed each other's 
violently rigid opinions. Then came that day, the day 
when she had detected the artificial note in his insistent, 
cold celibacy. And as day followed day, so he betrayed 
an increasing torpor of assent when she curled her lip 
at those who could swear twice the sacred vow of fealty. 

She broke her promise to him and lunched alone, hid 
in a comer of the garden. All the afternoon she worked 
with the patient, dull plod of a bathing-machine horse. 
There was no signal from the bare red house, whose 
modernity was so crude in contrast to the old garden. He 
was evidently offended. In future he would let her bide. 
She wound the tough strands of bass about the quickly 
growing lettuces, hiding their hearts, as she did her own. 

About seven she saw him approach. He looked, to her 
surprise, triumphant. Then be had not really wished to 
lunch with her 1 The suggestion had simply been out of 
those hollow attentions which men pay women, as a 
duty. He held his eyes up to the sky, catching on cheeks 
and chin the glad drizzle of spring rain which was follow- 
ing the untimely heat of noon. 

These rain-drops,'' he said, when he was at her side, 
are half-hearted, like a bride's tears." 

"I dislike artificial comparisons." 
I know. That is why I do it, partly ; also, I cannot 
help it With me humanity is always dominant ; I make 
Nature subserve it To continue, doesn't all that purity 
of blossom suggest to you a tremendous antagonism to 
human passion ?" 
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He pointed across the hedge to the orchard, where the 
heavy white and pink boughs reached out for each other. 

"I never think of such things. I have no time; no 
desire, or aptitude. Your affectation of art, of simplicity 
rouses me. It makes me forget my place and speak more 
roughly than I have a right. If you toiled in the air all 
day and all year as I do you would understand.^' 

She leaned on her hoe and looked at him bravely, 
boldly, which was unusual. There was a hot light of 
challenge in her eyes, as if she held a fervid brief for all 
the things she loved and which he utilised merely to 
gratify his sensuous imaginings. 

"You mistake ; I love country life," he told her a little 
curtly. He liked to think that he possessed the charms 
engendered by both cities and solitude. 

"Country life! Yes, with a billiard-room. My god- 
mother Bloss says that country life is quite impossible 
without a billiard-room and electric light." 

She turned from him and began to do little final acts 
which meant departure and the end of the day's work. 

"You are going home?" 

"Yes." 

1 may come too?" 
'You went this morning." 
'No ; I altered my mind." 
1 can take the books if you like." 

"I couldn't trouble you. Also, I wanted to come.** 

She gave an almost imperceptible shrug of subjection, 
and they went up the path together. The clumps of 
white narcissus threw a scent which Boaz Boylett said 
recalled a crowded ball-room. Their wan, white heads 
nodded sadly in the dusk. Shalisha did not trouble to 
listen to her companion's analysis of different flower 
scents as applied to emotions. She was looking with 
satisfaction at the numerous tight buds of her May tulips, 
glad that she had top-dressed them in early spring. The 
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air was thick with song. The liquid whistle of the black- 
bird reminded her of the necessity for looking after early 
fruit, and also reminded her of- a remark of Boaz Boy- 
lett's that he planted fruit trees with a view to the intoxi- 
cation of blossom, not the gratified appetite of fruit. She 
thought it a most ridiculous remark, of a piece with his 
transparent elegance. They had already fought a pitched 
battle over the fate of an early pear tree which never 
bore in autumn but still carried in spring the heavy bur- 
den of greenish white blossom. Shalisha would have 
cut it partly down and grafted it with a modem pear. 
Her master, who occasionally showed himself ruler, in- 
sisted on sparing it. 

"I don't know whether you have ever noticed," he was 
saying — ^and she turned her eyes politely from the long 
stalked tulips — "that the note of every bird is a joyful 
note." 

"Birds have nothing to be sad about." 

"Neither have men or women, as a general rule. But 
circumstances do not make a temperament. The birds 
are all confident, lightly trilling lovers, under twenty-five. 
I would except the nightjar. He's tragic, but it's the in- 
tensity of melodrama. He's the heavy villain." 

They turned out of his gates. Shalisha slowed her 
feet. She wished to defer the moment when she must 
see the meeting of Boaz Boylett with her mother. How- 
ever, when they reached the Dower House, Honeybel 
told them that Mrs. Pilgrim was out. She had gone to 
an At-Home at Mrs. Chappel's. 

"I'll come in and wait a little if I may," said Boaz, 
looking appreciatively through the door at the low sit- 
ting-room, with its Sagged floor. 

"Do," said Shalisha, none too hospitably ; "but I must 
leave you alone for a little." 

On her way to her room, she looked, as she always 
did, at the mirror on the wall, which had once magically 
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betrayed. She never neglected that questioning, passing 
glance, and more than once the mirror had answered 
back encouragingly. If, as occasionally she did, she 
found herself comely, she thrilled mysteriously with a 
sense of power, but was ignorant how to apply it. She 
was also indifferent. But she could admire, quite judi- 
cially, the pretty meeting of her chin and neck and the 
oval sweep of her cheeks. 

She went to her room and washed and brushed. She 
shook loose her red mane and put on, to please her 
mother, the most feminine frock she had. Her evenings 
were an atonement for her days. When she went down 
Boaz Boylett was standing by the cheap bookshelves 
swung on the wall and full of books which were her par- 
ticular property and delight. 

"Does Mrs. Pilgrim also study gardening?" he asked, 
in naive surprise, and showing in his glowing eyes the 
satisfaction her blue dress gave him. 

Shalisha laughed. 

"My mother! No. She reads fiction, catalogues of 
drapers' sales, handbooks advertising patent medicines, 
and fashion papers. Those books are mine. I collected 
them. Once, that was my hobby. Some of them are 
valuable." 

"You are the first bibliophile I ever met who did not 
read." 

"But I do read them. Of course I do." 

"You told me once in the garden, with indignation, 
that you did not read." 

"I made a reservation in favour of trade literature." 

She took a book from the shelf. By the way she held 
it, by the webs of tenderness which weaved about her 
eyes and lips, he knew her for a collector. This was a 
new development. He was grateful for it. She had a 
bobby. That associated them more closely. He could 
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touch her on one more side. He too had known his 
imprudent moments — ^when it came to books on ceramics. 

"Gerarde," he said, reading the title. "Queer old 
writer ! I know him a little. Will you lend me the book ? 
I shall enjoy the flavour." 

She put it in his hands. 

"I think/' she said, "that Gerarde and these other 
quaint people do me harm as a professional gardener. 
They fill me with pretty fancies. That's destruction to 
practical success. I've introduced, for example, the wild 
meadow-sweet into your garden because Queen Eliza- 
beth found it more than passing fragrant and had her 
rooms strewn with it. An ominous precedent. Take 
this Herbal. You might find that interesting too." 

He put the four books on the round table ; the two he 
had brought and the two he was taking. Shalisha sat 
down with her hot-hued head against a cushion. She 
dropped into an attitude of languor. 

"You are very tired," he said, with the yearning 
tenderness which some men beckon into their eyes and 
voice for a woman. 

She sat up, rebelling against protection, although she 
had cherished the bailiff's shy care of her in the garden 
during winter. 

"Not more than usual; not more than every one 
should be. This room makes one lazy; that's all," she 
said curtly. 

"The tick of those tall clocks," he returned, looking at 
the metal dial, which the light caught, "is a sedative." 

Her eyes were shut. In reality she was wondering 
how long he would stay. She was very hungry; that 
was the secret of her fatigue. She knew quite well that 
her mother would not have the plain, ample supper 
brought in until they were alone. 

The slow, scoffing tongue of the clock made Boaz 
Boylett think of the many scenes of adoration which the 
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shining dial must have soberly stared at. He could well 
imagine that the regular tick carried a jibe at him for 
lack of fire. He looked first at the impassive metal coun- 
tenance and then at the strongly marked features and 
crisp hair of the head set against a cushion. He no 
longer thought of Jane's dead mother, who had been 
dark and dainty, with volcanoes of intensity in her frail 
body. 

Shalisha started. She dozed like a hound with every 
sense ready at call. There was a stoppage at the gate. 
Boaz Boylett had not heard it. His ears were glutted 
with the tick of the clock and the tripping patter of rain 
outside. 

"It is my mother/' she said, and went out of the house 
and to the gate as a matter of course. 

He followed and amusedly watched her chivalrous acts 
of service, which she performed not as woman to woman, 
or daughter to mother, but with the punctilious, matter- 
of-fact courtesy employed by a well-bred youth. He 
knew that it was useless to offer himself as a substitute. 

Mrs. Pilgrim was radiant. She wore her best gown 
and hat. The Chappels, because of the rain, had sent 
her home in the waggonette. When she saw Boaz Boy- 
lett on the path behind her daughter, she was more 
grateful to the Chappels than before. They had done 
her an even greater service than the preservation of her 
new clothes.- They had increased her social prestige in 
the eyes of Bramble Tye. She alighted with the air of a 
woman of fashion, and ran up the path with skimming 
feet and her hands full of the folds of her skirt. Shalisha 
followed more soberly, carrying a sunshade, a magazine, 
and one or two other trifles, with which the charming 
woman was encumbered. 

While they were all three in their varying fashion re- 
turning to the house, Felix Rule crossed the farm yard. 
He saluted his master with a bluff, respectful salute. As 
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he glanced at Shalisha a perplexing look— could it be of 
reproach? — ^glinted in his blue eyes. 

"Good servant but surly fellow — Rule," was Boaz 
Boylett's low-spoken comment. 

She did not answer. She did not even hear. She 
was following the figure of Felix. Her heart seemed to 
yearn out with her eyes. She was puzzled at her sudden 
intolerance of her master — ^their master. His well-clad 
figure, his carefully-pointed moustache and beard were 
mere artificial dandyism in contrast with the bailiff's 
weather-stained face and workaday clothes. 

She allowed Boaz to re-enter the sitting-room alone 
and went round the house in the rain. That gave her 
philosophy. The moisture, the wet smell, was like a 
soothing hand, an effacing touch. Whatever scene 
might progress within the house, it was petty in compari- 
son with this drenched, grateful world of lavishly-bloom- 
ing April. 

Eli Tagget was talking to Honeybel. He brought her 
a message from Mirabel, in whose house he was a lodger. 

"There are a great many messages — too many," said 
Shalisha reprovingly, when her very arrival had made 
her underling slink off. 

Honeybel tossed her light head, with the texture and 
colour of floss. For the first time she was pert. 

"It's hard if I can't have a word with a neighbour," 
she said. 

"But you have more than a word. Tagget is always 
here." 

Honeybel flounced again. 

"Mr. Tagget brings me word of Mirabel," she said. 
"I've always been told to give people a handle to their 
names." 

Shalisha lingered at the back door ; she was shyly ner- 
ving herself to an effort as she watched the childish slip 
of a girl cross and recross the kitchen. 
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Honeybel/' she said in a soft, queerly awed voice at 
last, "arc you and Tagget in love with each other?" 

Honeybel hung her kindling face on the breast of her 
dark stuff gown. 

"We — ^we walks together," she admitted at last. 

"You mean that you go to church together? You 
always tell me the text, Honeybel." 

The light head lifted, and there was a struggle between 
rebellion and pure fun in the maid's eyes. 

"Mirabel minds the text for me," she admitted at last. 
"She goes to church. She han't no call to go walkin' 
any longer, poor gell. He knocks her about something 
crool." 

"Her husband?" 

"Yes ; they all do. Dad does when he's had a drop." 

"And some day you'll marry Eli Tagget?" 

The soft blue eyes that shone and twinkled in the 
seclusion of the kitchen seemed to Shalisha, timid at the 
outer door, to suddenly squint with pure cunning. 
Honeybel sighed and rolled her apron. 

"I hope I shall never have no call to marry him," she 
breathed fervently at last. 

Shalisha went round the house thoughtfully. She had 
discovered a fellow aversion in Honeybel. But why go 
walking with a man if you did not mean to marry him ? 
As she skirted the yard she looked for Felix, but he was 
not to be seen. No doubt he had gone home for the 
night. He had gone down to the river. She imagined 
his cool, solitary splashing. She went into the sitting- 
room reluctantly. Mrs. Pilgrim was lying back in the 
low chair, with her little foot stuck insidiously out from 
her skirt and her delightfully complex hat disposed care- 
fully in her lap. Boaz Boylett was reading aloud — ^not 
Gerarde, but the conservatory scene in one of the novels 
he had brought. 

"That's very well done," he said, with the smug pat- 
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ronage of a dilettante, when he had finished the para- 
graph. "What a stylist the fellow is !" 

Mrs. Pilgrim did not confirm — ^with her tongue. She 
merely looked up from the chair — 3, look which Shalisha 
had grown to know and distrust. What was that de- 
structive quality in the eyes of some women? She 
remembered that once when her mother was urging on 
her the necessity of capturing a mate, she had instanced 
glances as a medium. She had said, with platitude, that 
the plainest women, and the poorest, married equally 
with the beautiful and well dowered. 

"It's not, my dear,*' Mrs. Pilgrim had concluded, with 
her complacent, reminiscent purr of past conquests, "a 
quality that can be put into words; nor can it be 
acquired. It's done with the eye. It's bom with some 
girl babies." 



CHAPTER XI 

Shalisha, revelling in amateur occupation, was 
feeding poultry in the farmyard. It was Saturday, in the 
afternoon, and it was so hot a day that she postponed the 
return walk to Bramble Tye until the sun should sink 
a little. Also, it was nice to have an occasional lazy 
bout. She felt her first glimmer of understanding with 
Eli Tagget, who was a confirmed skulker. 

The June day held in its hand the fulness of all the 
other eleven months. It was a day, a scene, a period in 
which one's acutest emotions culminated. A primitive, 
full sense of harvest swept over her. She was at the 
height of her reaping in the Bramble Tye garden. She 
had fought and vanquished blight, weeds, and drought. 
Her roses were heavy on the round-headed standards and 
lavish bushes. Her edgings of pinks were scented lines 
of snow. 

There was another reason for her delay in returning to 
labour: there is always a background reason with a 
woman. Boaz Boylett was returning to Bramble Tye in 
the afternoon with a week-end party. He had been in 
town all through May, in chambers near Hyde Park — and 
Mrs. Bloss's flat. Shalisha was not anxious to encotmter 
a well-bred bevy of amused, approving Gjckneys. She 
could dispense very well with their enthusiastic com- 
ments on her skill. Neither did she wish to see her god- 
mother, who had dislodged the wealthy stationer, and was 
returning to Rowbams. 
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The sun held its torch to her bare skin. The constant 
sough of the hot south wind was like a sea. As she 
stood, casting grain, she could see the meadow with its 
cocks of hay swell up to Bramble Tye. The shadows of 
the trees in the hedge danced with abandonment to the 
pipe of the wind. 

When the fowls were fed^ she sat down on a bench and 
watched them, with her minute interest in life. The 
bench t}rpified to her the half-shamed devotion of Felix. 
At first, when she watched the fowls, she had seated 
herself on an upturned basket which happened to be 
about. Without comment, he had substituted the low, 
roughly made bench. She sat with her back to the house. 
She set herself apart from the finely stippled details of 
daily toil and bathed in the cerulean day. The sky was 
blue; so was the haze of bluebells fringing the banks in 
the twenty-acre meadow. 

She was at ease. The absence of Boaz Boylett had 
subdued the constant, nagging dread of her life. He had 
been away and with Lucy almost constantly. She had 
such a high opinion of her godmother's diplomacy that 
she was fully prepared for an announcement of the en- 
gagement. Boaz Boylett was like a thistle head — ^he 
swayed with every wind. There was nothing to dread; 
no possible suitor for her mother; no tradesman with a 
bill the very sight of which made your heart throb with 
despairing apprehension and shame because you could 
not pay. Not only did she pay her way but she was 
steadily saving. She might unloose, enjoy for once. 
Days of heat and scent and colour like this were rare. 

She never prayed in formal attitude; but as she 
stretched her nostrils to catch the combined and exquisite 
scent of every flower that June brings, God listened to an 
ardent thanksgiving. She paid full toll. She was so 
grateful that to her had been given the opportunity of 
independence; of congenial toil; of surroundings that 
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satisfied all her senses. To earn bread in the way one 
most desired was the highest gift Heaven could bestow. 

She thought of Sydenham ; of the man next door who 
had built his iron shed ; of the woman, who had come out, 
wearily cheerful, to encourage him by watching. She 
supposed that they must be still there, and satisfied ; sup- 
posing themselves on a summer day to be quite like the 
country — almost. She shuddered and sighed for them: 
their content was the most terrible thing about them. 

This day was the apex of all days. She told herself 
every moment that at the next she would rise. But her 
admonitions grew parrot-like. She was almost asleep. 
Felix roused her. He came — ^how or from exactly where, 
she did not know. He had that faithful instinct which 
unerringly finds its object. 

"You ought to be in the hayfield," he called out. 
"We're just carting. Must get it in to-night; there's a 
storm coming up. I've made Tagget help. Caught him 
hanging about here. I hope you don't mind." 

Shalisha rose from the bench and stretched out her 
long arms like the cross-bar of a crucifix. She shook her 
head, which was tumbled under her hard sailor hat with 
the black band. 

"I don't care for haymaking," she said. "All the 
charm is in the idea. I'm old for play — and it's too hot 
for work." 

Felix gave a puff. 

"It is hot," he said, rolling up his blue shirt sleeves a 
little higher — ^as high as they would go. 

His arms were almost black with sun. So was his 
shining face. There was a general look of looseness and 
heat about him, and he carried in his hair the scent of 
hay. Shalisha admired quite gravely and impartially his 
brick-red, granulated neck and the breadth of his shoul- 
ders under his blue shirt. This big carelessness of toil 
appealed to her. 
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"You won't come?" 

She shook her head again. 

"No; if I go anywhere it must be to Bramble Tye. 
But I think I shall be lazy until after tea and then go up 
to see to the things in the frames. There isn't much else 
that must be done. The hay's good this year, isn't it?" 

"Good enough; I've known worse," he admitted, with 
the grudging reservation of a bom farmer. "It need be. 
The oats and barley won't be much. Can't grow grain on 
this soil. The stalks are so thin and far apart you could 
see a mouse run through." 

"You want a more constant climate," she said, looking 
with boyish banter across the fence dividing them. 

His face grew darker and more earnest. He put his 
bare, burnt arms out and leaned as near towards her as he 
could. His attitude said planly enough, "Come. I want 
you closer." She went. They stood together with the 
line of wood between them, chin high. 

"I mean to go," he said solemnly. 

Her lip dropped. 

"Oh, don't," she said pleadingly. "The farm won't be 
itself without you. I regard you as part of it — ^you 
belong to the stock." 

"The stock isn't permanent. That would be bad 
farming," he said, with a bitter laugh, and looking at her 
narrowly. "I'm not such a fool as to stay here fattening 
beasts and growing grain for another man when I might 
be making my own fortune. I mean to emigrate." 

"You've spoilt my day," said Shalisha childishly. "I 
was so happy before." 

He put his hands over the rail, ready for touching if so 
happened. But hers were behind her back, in the loose, 
masculine clasp. 

"You wouldn't care to come too?" he said, in a new 
note. 

Something in his tones made them carry above the 
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south wind and the drone and hum of a summer day. 
The simple words filled the air, although they were 
spoken so thickly and directed cautiously towards the ear 
and cheek which half turned towards his mouth. 

She looked at him blankly, amazed at the suggestion. 

"I couldn't go if I would," she said, half laughing at 
last, and then pulling her mouth severely in because he, 
oddly, looked so grave. "Go! Emigrate with you! 
How extravagant! Why, even if I were willing, ray 
mother would never consent, and my godmother 
Bloss " 

She broke off, touched by the change in him — ^touched 
and alarmed. She was sorry to offend him. He looked 
more morose, more solemnly moved than she had ever 
seen him. But, on the other hand, it was absurd of him 
to suppose for a moment that a dual emigration would be 
possible. 

"I shouldn't be the least good," she said, in a soft voice 
of salve. "You'd get on better without me." 

Felix lifted the thunder in his eye." 

"Is that all?" he asked impressively. "You are only 
afraid of being a hindrance? When I've made my for- 
tune will you ? 

"When you've made your fortune you'll come home. 
But I beg you not to go. We talked all that out 
before." 

"Yes," he said ponderingly, "I've thought about that 
talk often." 

He spoke in the serious way of a man who gives plod- 
ding attention to those few ideas he admits into his brain. 

"When you are rich, come back," she said gaily. 

He lifted up his hands, rough and stained, but with the 
beauty of movement which she had more than once 
gloated over in secret watchings of him through her point 
of vantage, the pantry window. 
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"I may come to you when I am rich?" he asked 
slowly, meaningly, as if he administered an oath and 
meant to hold her to it. 

"Of course. I cannot stop you coming home. But I 
wish — ^very much I wish — that you wouldn't go at all," 
she said, with a warm, friendly air. 

His upheld hands were level with her breast. Attain- 
ing a new boldness, he placed them squarely and firm on 
her shoulders. He held her in a giant's vice. 

"I shall remember," he said. "You have said I may 



come." 



As he went back abruptly to the hay she watched him 
with wonder. 

"What a strange man," she said, and then added re- 
gretfully, "I shall miss him next winter. He made 
things very smooth for us in many ways." 

She went through the white wicket gate into the small 
garden, which clasped the house all about like a gay 
ceinture. 

Saturday was in the air. Why was it that each day 
had its marked individualitv ? Behind the drawn blinds 
of her bedroom Mrs. Pilgrim was no doubt busy sorting 
newly laundried linen. 

The clink of Honeybel swilling dishes, the tinkle of 
curtain rings on a metal rod as the thin stuff which 
draped the parlour window swelled outwards and curled 
round the wall — ^these sounded of peace, home, and 
security. There were no threats in this azure day. 

Shalisha loitered down to the front gate. Desirable, 
certainly, to go to Bramble Tye! But the gritty white 
road without was not inviting, and she shrank shyly from 
the guests. She turned her eyes back to the garden, to 
those borders each side the stone path, which were so 
full and tall. Blue lupins flaunted beside great haughty 
poppies and the shrivelling heads of the columbines were 
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humble. She bent to drag up inopportune cornflowers 
from the middle of a sweet-william dump, whose eyes 
were opening. 

As she bent, her back hot with sun and her heart still 
flooded with the grave happiness of content and settle- 
ment, she felt a touch on her shoulder and drew up in 
her quick way. 

The garden suddenly became simply a garbled quilt of 
colour without any particular charm or meaning. The 
ting-tingle of the curtain rings was an irritation. She 
looked blankly, tragically at the hot, red countenance of 
Mr. Poundsberry. Then an indignant light leapt up and 
over her face like summer lightning. 

"How dare you come?" she said. "How did you 
find us?" 

Before he could answer, a head and shoulders showed 
at the open window of Mrs. Pilgrim's room. They both 
looked up— Shalisha and the auctioneer. Mrs. Pilgrim 
had her best gown on. Then she had known, she had 
been expecting him, and she had kept her expectation 
secret 1 

Shalisha felt angry, impotent, tender ; as if her mother 
were a pet animal, who in thoughtless sport had wrought 
grave mischief. 

"Come in Mr. Poundsberry," the gay voice called down 
into the garden. "How hot and thirsty you must be! 
Shalisha dear, take the poor exhausted thing indoors. 
Tell Honeybel to make a lemon squash. I ordered soda- 
water yesterday and the man brought it half an hour 
ago." 

Mr. Poundsberry followed Shalisha into the living- 
room, which was cool and dim; scented with a bowl of 
roses in the middle of the table. As a rule, they never 
had cut flowers. Mrs. Pilgrim was too idle and Shalisha 
too indifferent to arrange them. The rose bowl was 
significant. She sat down on the hard sofa, bolt upright 
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and very pale, the clatter of her mother's high wooden 
heels sounding eagerly down the stairs. 

"How do you do? So you managed to find the way. 
Shalisha, where is the soda? We have no bells here, 
Mr. Poundsberry. I miss them very much. The house 
at Sydenham was so very convenient." 

"You know very well, mother, that at Sydenham the 
maid never answered the bell and we always shouted, or 
fetched what we wanted — ^by taking one jiunp from the 
dining-room to the kitchen," said Shalisha scathingly, as 
she went to the door to summon Honeybel and the cooling 
drink. 

When she returned, the vulgarity of Mr. Poundsberry 
impressed itself on her even more strongly than it had 
done in the past. He was one of those misguided 
persons who suppose that anything is good enough for 
the country; that an insolent disorder will satisfy the 
dwellers thereof. At Sydenham, in his top hat and frock 
coat, he looked a master butcher at least; to-day, in a 
pink shirt with a turn-down collar, a straw hat and a 
tweed suit which had done service for more than one 
annual fortnight at the seaside, he became the grotesque 
sweepings of a wardrobe shop. She had admired dis- 
order in Felix. She recalled it, with a sad thrill of regard. 

He was sprawling back, his legs apart and out — as he 
had so often sat at Sydenham. Her mother was fussing 
and fawning. She began to mix the drink, making it the 
vehicle for various overblown coquetries. He had his 
thumbs in his waistcoat pockets and he was looking 
around with amusement. 

"Prettyish little cottage you've got here," he said 
approvingly, and with such composure that he attained 
to his exaggerated aspirate and thickened voice. "I could 
let a place like this through the summer for four pound a 
week, easy. I got a dozen clients at least on my books 
who want the exact thing." 
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"We shouldn't be allowed to let this, I'm afraid," said 
Mrs. Pilgrim, advancing towards him with a tray and 
tumbler, "although I want a change very badly." 

This was Mr. Poundsberry's opportunity for one of his 
fulsome compliments. While he smirked and her mother 
ogled, Shalisha looked glumly out of the window at her 
uncaring, callous borders — ^radiant still in the sun and 
tossing lightly to the south breeze. 

"After tea," said Mrs. Pilgrim, "Shalisha must take 
you up to Bramble Tye and show you the gardens. They 
are beautiful. Perhaps you will run across Mr. Boylett, 
Shalisha dear. He might show Mr. Poundsberry the 
pictures. You're a judge of pictures, aren't you ?" 

"Yes; I know a fine thing when I see it. I held a 
picture sale last week. Has he got an3^hing good ?" 

"I'm told they are very fine. But my health doesn't 
allow me to climb the hill. I haven't been inside the house 
yet." 

She dropped her eyes at the end of the sentence and 
played with the rings on her slight, white fingers. 

"I'm not returning to Bramble Tye to-day," said 
Shalisha after a pause, during which she consigned her 
tender seedlings in the frames to chance, or the remem- 
brance of Tagget. 

"Are you not? Monday, then? You'll stay until 
Monday, Mr. Poundsberry?" 

"We have no spare room — furnished," cut in the 
daughter incisively. 

Mrs. Pilgrim looked annoyed and alarmed. Mr. 
Poundsberry merely scowled. He considered Shalisha 
a boyish young cub with a bold spirit, which sometimes 
he admired in spite of himself. 

"I must get back to town, my dear madam," he said, 
pointedly addressing himself to Mrs. Pilgrim. "I've got 
a sale on Monday — rare objcts d'art," 

His pronunciation made Shalisha smile grimly, in i 
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Spite of the agony caused by his appellation for her 
mother. That unctuous "my dear madam," was equiva- 
lent to the most committing pet name from another man. 
Mrs. Pilg^m made regpretful eyes. 

"Well, perhaps, after all, it wouldn't be proper for two 
lonely women to entertain you," she said youthfully. 
"You'll* come down again some other Saturday?" 

"Always glad of a breath of country air — in such 
charming society. After a tight week at the office it does 
a man good to stretch his legs, and" — ^he laughed loudly 
— "you're a tidy way from a railway station. Lord !" — ^he 
drained the tumbler and beamed contemptuously about 
him — ^"what a lot of waste land there is about here I acres 
and acres of it! — rough common — I passed in the train. 
It might pay some enterprising fellow with a bit of 
capital to open this part up. It wants developing, and 
I believe that an artistically planned estate of villas would 
go like hot cakes : handsome houses, you know, at good 
rentals — ^something with a showy elevation." 

"Well, if you must go," said Mrs. Pilgrim, torn 
between blandishments and housekeeping, "it need not be 
until the last train. You'll stay to tea and supper ?" 

She was wondering if it would be possible to have the 
Sunday joint cooked and transformed into a late dinner. 

"ITl have a cup of tea with you," he promised con- 
descendingly; "and I don't care" — ^he laughed easefully 
again — ^"how soon it comes in. But I told the feller at 
the hotel, the railway hotel — ^handsome erection, but I 
don't s'pose they've got much of a turnover — ^to send a 
fly for me here in time to catch the eight-eight to town." 

Shalisha involuntarily looked across at the clock. Mr. 
Poundsberry caught her eye as she did it, and loved her 
none the more. Two hours and a half! She wondered 
which would be the greater evil : to sit here and listen — 
and so prevent— or go to Bramble Tye — ^risk and ignore. 
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In the end she stayed. It was her distasteful duty to 
protect. If people kept pets they must control them. 

When tea came in Mr. Poundsberry enjoyed himself. 
He poured his tea into the saucer, excusing himself with 
the jolly remark that he'd heard that Queen Victoria did 
it, and what sufficed for the first lady in the land was quite 
good enough for him. He ate eggs and thick slices of 
bacon. As the meal advanced, his chair edged closer 
to Mrs. Pilgrim's, and his aspirate unkindly deserted 
him. He began to talk of the house, which was his own 
property, on Beulah Hill, saying that he had neither sold 
nor let it yet ; some day he might live in it himself. 

When he said this, the four eyes signalled ; his, twink- 
ling, and ogling, and small; Mrs. Pilgrim's brimming 
with the indescribable invitation and encouragement on 
which she plaintively prided herself. 

After tea Shalisha returned to her post on the sofa in 
spite of obvious hints from look and lip that she was not 
wanted. She tried to read, consoling herself with her odd 
horticultural books, and reading and re-reading the 
solemn affirmation of Mathiolus that oil made from the 
"floures of privet and set in the Sunne is singular good 
for the inflammations of wounds." As she read, learning 
fresh virtues and malignities of common plants, it oc- 
curred to her, half whimsically, half with an over- 
powering abhorrence, that it might be possible to poison 
Mr. Poundsberry. She realised for the first time that 
even murderers have their grades : that what in one case 
was merely the lust for blood might in another be an 
ebullition of despair, or the dogged sacrifice of self for 
another. 

The clock spun round. The hour came. To her sur- 
prise she found that tortures have endings, not only of 
exhaustion but of period. The fly was at the gate. Mr. 
Poundsberry put on his straw hat while he was yet in the 
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room, and brushed the crumbs from his trouser legs with 
a large white pocket-handkerchief. 

"Well see the last of you," said Mrs. Pilgrim girlishly. 
She took his arm and stepped with him into the garden. 
"Shalisha, Mr. Poundsberry must have a flower for his 
button-hole/* 

''There are no roses small enough," returned Shalisha 
disdainfully, and walking close behind with the glum 
manner of a keeper. 

"Nonsense: here is a beauty; the very one." Mrs. 
Pilgrim picked a bud. "Let me pin it in for you. I 
wonder if I have a pin. Why, you have one there al- 
ready. Now, confess 1 Who last gave you a rose ?" 

She stood with her head on on side, her eyes brighter 
than ever at this last moment chance was giving her, and 
her finger held up. Shalisha, sick, turned away and 
began to pick the seed pods from a clump of narcissus 
with yellowing grass. When she looked up they had 
reached the gate. Mr. Poundsberry was getting into 
the fly. They exchanged the platitudes of regard and 
satisfaction which common people do on parting. 

"Let me have a line to know you get back safely," 
besought Mrs. Pilgrim. 

As the fly moved off, as she waved her hand, and Mr. 
Poundsberry remembered to lift his straw hat, Boaz 
Boylett came up. 

Shalisha did not stay for him to see her, at least to 
have the chance of intercepting her. She could bear word 
with no one. The fly was on its way to the station. Mr. 
Poundsberry had replaced his hat, first elaborately wiping 
his bald head. He turned round on the seat, so that his 
face might be seen until the last. Mrs. Pilgrim beamed 
on it and waved her hand. 

Shalisha just stayed to see that she did not actually kiss 
it, and then hurried away. As she ran like a culprit round 
the house she heard Boaz Boylett speaking to her mother. 
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It was an angry voice. Perhaps he was displeased 
because she had absented herself from Bramble Tye. She 
did not care. Nothing mattered. The mental slackness 
and certitude of the afternoon had gone. She, who was 
usually so cool and strong, tingled with indignant 
memories of Poundsberry's familiar attitude. She was 
stricken, sore with reflected shame. She went away, 
hardly knowing which turn she took. She got out into 
the meadow, the shorn meadow where Felix had toiled 
and sweated in the sun, and which was now deserted. 
She flung herself down by the bank, her face in the 
retreating bluebells which the machine had spared. After 
a while the dumb things she loved came as unguents. 



CHAPTER XII 

"I'll come and chat a little, while you undress, my 
dearest girl. And I want to know if you've seen my 
comb. I'm always losing my belongings. I put it in a 
fresh place because I felt sure that Honeybel used it. I 
do that with other things, too, and then I forget." 

Mrs. Pilgrim put her head round her daughter's door 
and spoke with plaintive deprecation. It was Saturday 
evening. Since Mr. Poundsberry's departure they had 
not exchanged three words. Shalisha had been, so her 
mother thought with injury, sulking. 

"The comb will be in some out-of-the-way comer. 
Take mine," said Shalisha, plaiting with nervous fingers 
her long hair into its night tail. 

"You don't mind my staying a little, dear? It's Sun- 
day to-morrow, and you won't have to go out early, like 
some horrible carter." 

"There is no reason why you should stay. If there 
was anything to discuss we could have done it during the 
evening. I'm very tired, mother." 

"You shall lie in bed to-morrow. I — ^I wanted to tell 
you about Mr. Boylett. He was quite angry when he 
came. He wanted to find you. But we looked about 
everywhere. Where were you hiding?" 

"I was in the big meadow. What did he want?" 

"He was very angry. He " 

Shalisha frowned as she unbuttoned her dressing- 
jacket. 

"He is a little hard," she said. This afternoon was the 
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first time I have taken a half-day. He can stop it out of 
my money if he chooses." 

"Pooh I It wasn't that. Mr. Boylett is a perfect gen- 
tleman. He was ang^ because Mr. Poundsberry came. 
He wanted to know everything — ^who and what he was, 
how long we had known him, what was the precise con- 
nection, and so on." 

"Very impertinent of him, and much too flattering to 
Mr. Poundsberry." 

"I'm sure," said Mrs. Pilgfrim with a simper, "the poor 
man would never have come if he had known it would 
lead to mischief. He is one of the kindest-hearted per- 
sons in the world. I've had a most miserable evening. 
First there was Mr. Boylett, who was positively fierce; 
and then there was you, my own child, sulldng and 
sneering all through supper." 

She made a lap for her pins and the little string with 
which she tied her ^ck hair, took up her brush and 
began a regular, gentle sweep from her crown to her 
shoulder. 

"Wouldn't it be better to say good night and talk over 
an3rthing there may be to-morrow?" said Shalisha. 

"No; it wouldn't," retorted Mrs. Pilgrim. "It's so 
comfortable to talk things over while we are doing our 
hair. I can't think what makes you so unf eminine : not a 
bit like me. You certainly don't favour me. Those 
Pilgrims again ! I don't suppose your grandmother Pil- 
grim — ^fortunately she was dead before I married your 
father, so I was spared that— ever brushed her hair or 
washed herself. She was a person of Mrs. Tofiin's de- 
scription." 

Shalisha sat down on the edge of the bed, looking 
more boyishly cool and business-like than ever, with her 
hair drawn back and the loose white jacket hanging 
shapelessly from her neck. 

"Very well," she said, with grave indulgence; "talk 
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away. This is the proper setting for confidence, in the 
love stories with which Mr. Boylett devotedly feeds you." 

Mrs. Pilgrim simpered again. 

"He was quite cross to-night/' she said, with a charm- 
ing pout and an appealing baby glance at her daughter's 
rigid face. "Poor little me! I don't know what I've 
done to deserve such treatment from you all. I teased 
him. I would tell him nothing. I said he must ask you. 
He went away looking like a thunder-cloud. But he will 
come back to-morrow." 

"If he asks me about Mr. Poundsberry," said Shalisha, 
with cold distaste, "I shall tell him nothing either. Our 
past is not very creditable ; but it is not his affair. I am 
a good servant ; that is all he has a right to demand." 

"He'll never demand anything else from you/' said her 
mother pointedly. "I gave up all hopes for your mar- 
riage some time ago. You are a bom old-maid. But — 
but — ^there are other women in the world." 

"Quite so. There is Lucy. Is he engaged to her? 
Or was he too angry to refer to such a personal matter?" 

"Lucy!" Mrs. Pilgrim said scathingly, "what a bat 
you are ! The man laughs up his sleeve at her. She is 
an unformed, silly girl. Nowadays men like a riper 
beauty and experience. Mr. Boylett is forty and I am — '* 
she broke off in time, careful not to commit herself, and 
substituted for "forty-one" — "I'm sure I look ten years 
less than my age, and there isn't a grey hair in my head." 

"You think that Mr. Boylett is in love with you ?" 

"I don't put things so baldly. There's no romance, no 
delicacy about you — ^that's the worst of single women. 
They are so coarse. I think he admires me. And I am 
very flattered by his jealousy of Mr. Poundsberry — ^flat- 
tered and hopeful. Jealousy is a sure sign. At first I 
was sorry that I had asked Mr. Poundsberry down, but 
now I am glad. It bringfs matters to a climax." 

"Why do you shufHc with me? Why didn't you tell 
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me he was coming?" Shalisha asked, turning her gloomy 
eyes full on the flushed and rippling face, which was 
softly wrinkled about the eyes and lips. "What have I 
done, or left undone, to merit it? I don't ask much. 
Perhaps I have in the past asked more than I had a right 
But we are two women, alone, so far. At least we might 
have confidence in each other. Mother, have I made 
you afraid of me?" 

Mrs. Pilgrim looked pathetic. She treated Shalisha 
exactly as she would have treated a man — ^found her 
weak spot and adroitly played on it. 

"You are very harsh and unsympathetic," she said. 
"It cuts me to the quick. I have many, many bitter 
moments in solitude. It is dull for me while you are at 
Bramble Tye ; but you never think of that. And I don't 
blame you, my child, for your hardness. It is your dis- 
position." 

"You might have told me, that's all. It isn't square to 
do things behind my back." 

Mrs. Pilgrim had woven her excuse. 

"You see," she said glibly, "it was really a matter of 
business. Mrs. Wales has a married daughter settled in 
London, and she is looking for a house a little way out, 

and — ^and *' She stumbled under the searching gaze 

of the scornful eyes from the bed. 

"Don't trouble to draw on your invention, mother." 

Mrs. Pilgrim's face flushed with anger and humilia- 
tion. 

"After all," she said sulkily, "I suppose I may ask a 
friend down. It's not a crime. I want society. That's 
my nature. We can't all be content with spades and 
vegetables and young pigs and calves. You make my 
bread of dependence very bitter. It's hard to be thrown 
on the charity of your own child." 

Her voice broke. She brought out a babyish handker- 
chief and softly dabbed at her skin. Shalisha's eyes 
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blazed with the steady fire of contempt. She was like a 
man. Once her mother's painless weeping had melted 
her to tolerance and remorse ; now it simply turned her 
to instant flint. Mrs. Pilgrim glanced at her furtively, 
then put the handkerchief away and sat up with an air of 
dignity. 

''But I'm thankful to say/' she continued with brisk 
defiance, ''that I see the end of it. I sha'n't trouble you 
much longer, Shalisha. I'm not immodest enough to put 
things so positively as you do— no, not even in my inner- 
most thoughts; but Mr. Boylett is certainly — ^well — 
epris. That is as far as I will go, even to you, at present." 

"We mean the same thing," said Shalisha stolidly. 

Mrs. Pilgrim was smiling affably at the pleasant trend 
of her own thoughts. 

*'At the worst," she concluded, with an added air of 
commercial investment, "there is Mr. Poundsberry. I've 
two strings to my bow. And I'm not absurd enough to 
pretend that I'm in love ; that would be treachery to your 
dear father. I'll tell you plainly, dear, now that it is all 
over in prospect, that I never could have stood another 
winter in this place. I wouldn't bother you by complain- 
ing so long as it was inevitable. I've been accustomed, 
since my disastrous marriage, to stifle my own desires, 
to live for others. But another winter of this place would 
have killed me." 

Shalisha did not speak. She sat doubled up, her chin 
burrowing into her firm breast. She was steeling her- 
self. That night, face down to the hot dry earth and 
skin softly tickled by the delicate sprays of stitchwort, 
she had approached her romantic ideal of devotion to the 
dead from a logical standpoint. She saw it as it was — 
overstrained, girlishly quixotic. Her ardent love and 
loyalty for the dead man suffered no abatement. But she 
admitted, with final throes of anguished rebellion and 
distaste, that her mother had a right to do as she chose 
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with her own future. She surveyed her own attitude in 
its workaday light — exalted, unusual ; with a tincture of 
farce. She recoiled as she saw, for the first time, how 
nearly one's deepest feelings may verge on the inexpres- 
sibly comic. Had her mother adopted this attitude of 
devotion it would have been nothing but natural; it 
would have been admirable, adorable. But it was useless 
labour to attempt to graft fine emotions on such a stock. 
Shalisha abandoned the effort, just as, at Bramble Tye, 
she had left off trying to establish delicate tea roses on 
an east wall. Her mother was one of those women who 
found no rest in celibacy. She was charming, ever youth- 
ful, bom to inveigle men. It was perversion and cruelty 
to attempt to train her the wrong way round. It was 
also useless. Even runner beans twined up the poles 
the way they listed. Her mother must marry if she 
would. The fierce opposition which had actuated 
Shalisha in Sydenham, and which by sheer force had 
made her triumphantly rout Mr. Poundsberry, abated 
now that it became a question of Boaz Boylett. After 
all, the individual made some difference — ^perhaps all. 

When she lifted her face at last it was ctiriously cleared 
of all emotion, and her voice when she spoke was dead 
and level. Her eyes set on her mother's face. There 
was no expression in them. But beyond that stare of 
glass — ^behind it — ^burned a passionate appeal. The dead 
she had dismissed, telling it curtly that it no longer had 
the right or power to sway. But she felt now a terrible 
sympathy for herself. This remarriage of her mother's 
meant so much. It meant a more actual bereavement 
than death. It meant an ending of the old life which 
had bound them together. That life was all she had ever 
known or was likely to know. It meant an end of her 
love and protecting care. There would be no one to 
provide for; no one to endure, to patiently make allow- 
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ances for ; no one to scold her and grumble at her and 
occasionally caress her. Her love for her mother typified 
her dormant maternal instinct; it was the same feeling 
which made her heart swell up with tenderness as she 
looked at a new litter or carried Jane gaily on her stal- 
wart back about the Bramble Tye garden. 

"If you marry Mr. Boylett/' she said at last, in her 
flat, bitter tones, "I will get a situation somewhere else." 

"How trying you are 1" groaned Mrs. Pilgrim. "You 
would live with us. There shall be a proper gardener — ^a 
man — ^to take your place. You will lead the life of a 
young lady. You will still be able to garden in a refined 
way." 

"I couldn't bear it; you know that." 

"I know that you have a heart of stone. One would 
think it would be a constant gratification to you to see 
your mother happy." 

"When will it be?" pursued the daughter steadily. 
"I should like to know as soon as possible : then I can 
advertise. I don't want to be long out of collar." 

"The man hasn't asked me yet," admitted Mrs. Pil- 
grim pettishly; "that is, not in so many words. You 
make me blush with your blunt indelicacy. It's the secret 
of your single life. Men hate coarseness." 

Shalisha stood up. 

"I'm very tired," she said. "Usually I am in bed a full 
hour before this. Good night, mother dear." 

Mrs. Pilgrim pillowed her in her arms. 

"His attitude," she said, shyly speaking into the collar 
of Shalisha's jacket, "is deliciously devoted. Hardly a 
day passes without some delicate little attention. And he 
is so full of your praise. That is such a relief to me. 
More often than not, a second husband dislikes a grown- 
up daughter, and that makes so much unpleasantness. I 
declare" — she looked up for a moment to beam and 
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blush — ^"that if you were not my own dear child, and so 
unattractive, I might be absolutely jealous. He is always 
talking of you." 

Shalisha kissed the pink cheek, just flipping it with her 
quivering lips, because she bethought herself that it 
would soon be a man's property. Then she gave a little 
push apart. When she stood alone she drew a breath of 
freedom and turned away her head, as if the air immedi- 
ately circling her were polluted. 

"I suppose,'' she said slowly and gravely, as she made 
a brave effort to shred herself of repugnance, "that — ^that 
it won't be long before — ^he does. Do you understand? 
I should like to have some prospect of another situation 
before Michaelmas." 

"I shall put my foot down about that situation," said 
her mother, nodding gaily. "And I sha'n't make him 
wait long. There is no need. I'm sure I've paid my full 
meed of respect to your father's memory. Not many 
women, young and attractive, would have remained 
widowed so long. I've had plenty of opportunities that 
I haven't thought fit to mention to you. But I was faith- 
ful to the memory of that poor, dear, unfortunate fellow 
who was my first love." 

She was getting lachrymose ; an arch commingling of 
bride and widow was more than Shalisha could endure. 
Her numbed heart and brain began to protest feebly. 
She took up the comb to draw back the hair from her 
temples. In her large, unsteady hand it suddenly took 
on the importance of a weapon. 

"Good night," she said sternly; then added, with a 
lapse into feminine weakness and pet, "I do wish you'd 
go away. It is so late." 

"Yes; I really must run away now or I shall look a 
perfect guy to-morrow, and the Bramble Tye party is 
sure to be at church." 

Mrs. Pilgrim trotted prettily to the door, then held it in 
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her hand for a moment to call back devoutly, with her 
blue eyes fixed on the low ceiling : 

"Ah I Shalisha dear, how glad your poor father would 
be if he knew that my future was provided for. That was 
the dear fellow's great worry all through his long and 
trying illness." 

Shalisha said nothing, but she pulled the dressing 
jacket off with nervous haste. Her thick throat and arms 
were naked. Mrs. Pilgrim looked at them ; her first look 
was a woman's, of envy: the time was when her skin 
had been as positively sleek and smoothly stretched. Her 
second look was of surprise. 

''Good g^cious," she exclaimed, stepping hastily back 
into the room, "there's a bruise on your shoulder as big 
as a shilling — ^bigger." Shalisha looked through the glass 
carelessly, at a round ugly bruise coloured like a green- 



"Felix must have done that," she said. "You know 
how easily I bruise, and a cambric shirt is very thin." 

"The bailiff! What in the world was he doing with 
your shoulder?" demanded Mrs. Pilgrim, with maternal 
severity. 

"Nothing. He — ^he talked of emigrating. We were 
in the yard, and he said he'd come back a rich man some 
day. He asked me if he might come back. Felix is odd 
sometimes." 

"I always call him 'Mr. Rule.' " 

"I don't. He seems to me something like an elder 
brother with a rude calling. I'm sure he's quite fond of 
me — ^regarding me, doubtless, in the same light. He 
actually asked me to emigrate with him. He put his 
hands across the fence and gripped my shoulders both — 

so ^" — she laid her hands on her mother — ^"but only 

one has bruised." 

She spoke quickly, carelessly, with indifference, be- 
cause she knew that an explanation was necessary to 
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clear the room and seize what she might of sleep. But 
the hard bitterness and sorrow of her face did not clear. 
The aflFair with Felix had receded before the approach of 
Mr. Poundsberry and the agony of her mother's half- 
admission with regard to Boaz Boylett. 

Mrs. Pilgrim sat down. She sat and stared. She 
looked suddenly old. Her eyes were cruel and contemp- 
tuous. Her small, hard knob of back hair and her front 
hair, battlemented with curling pins, were very trying 
to her ripe charms. 

"He — ^he proposed," she gasped at last. "He dared 
to ask you to marry him I You I The daughter of a 
distinguished artist I Why, I took care to tell him myself 
all about your father's reputation, and I told him, too, 
which is much more to the point, that my mother was a 
cousin twice removed of the Yorkshire Greens." 

The room was quite silent, except for the whirring cry 
of the night-jar. Mrs. Pilgrim continued, warming to 
her subject with every word : 

"Preposterous I The effrontery of the creature ! Good 
gracious! Where, pray, would be the advantage of all 
your expensive education if you went to the backwoods 
with a lumping, clumping hind — a brutish rustic with 
soles to his boots an inch and a half thick! a fellow 
who wears black broadcloth on Sundays and a silver 
watch with a ribbon for a chain I who guides a plough 1 
who reaps! who— Good Heavens, Shalisha! haven't 
you any proper pride ? I shall speak to Mr. Boylett. The 
fellow shall be dismissed at once, without any notice." 

Shalisha stood stock still, with the untied strings of 
her upper petticoat in her hands. So many emotions 
clamoured at her heart. Her mother's indignant volu- 
bility let in the strongest searchlight. She was amazed, 
amused, flattered, proud, humble ; above all, indignantly 
valiant for Felix. She was softly grateful to him for the 
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honour he had done her. Mrs. Pilgrim recovered her 
breath. 

"You refused him, of course?'* she asked, with the 
manner of a prosecuting counsel. 

"I — I didn't know what he meant. Are you sure?" 

"When will you grow up ? Am I sure !" 

"I said I couldn't come," pursued Shalisha calmly. "I 
felt convinced that, even if I agreed, you would never 
leave England. And" — ^the thread of agonised supplica- 
tion in her voice grew stouter — "I can't imagine any life 
that doesn't include you, mother. We have always been 
together." 

Mrs. Pilgrim gave a cackle of scorn. 

"Thank you," she said, "for considering me. I should 
certainly not go. On a convict — I mean steerage, emi- 
grant, or whatever they call it — ship! No, thank you, 
Shalisha." 

Shalisha hadn't moved, except with her shaking 
fingers to draw the petticoat strings into a knot. 

"Are you sure ?" she repeated, with the innocent, won- 
dering delight and incredulity of a child. "Did Felix ask 
me to be his wife ?" 

"He did," snapped Mrs. Pilgrim. "And you refused 
him. That was no credit to your delicacy, but simply 
a proof of extraordinary dullness. I tremble for you. 
This convinces me that you will come to a bad end. 
You've no sense of shame. I see no sig^n of disgust 
about you." 

A spark of spleen kindled in Shalisha. She was hurt 
in her maidenly pride, in what might have been her love. 
If she had understood Felix what would her answer have 
been? 

For the first time in her life she regarded her mother 
not as a parent but as a fellow woman — ^to be fought with 
the poisoned weapons of a woman. She felt proud, as 
she had felt when she stood before the betraying mirror. 
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''At all events/' she said, an ugly smile curling back 
her thick lip, "a man has preferred me/' 

Mrs. Pilgrim laughed. She, too, had cast aside the 
blood tie. They were pure combatants for the moment ; 
ruthless women in the arena. 

"It is easy enough to throw yourself at the head of a 
working man,'' she said, with a shrill laugh and a look of 
scorn at the figure, big and statuesque, clad in white 
underlinen : the figure that for the first time defied her. 

It was a mutual stare. They looked at each other 
without more word. Shalisha's bosom rose and sank 
with many emotions. Each feeling as its turn came was 
for the time being dominant. 

Mrs. Pilgrim turned away. She left the room, slam- 
ming the door of course. When she was alone Shalisha 
fell back half undressed on the bed. She thrilled all over; 
a new tingling feeling that stole and crept insidiously 
about her body. One man at least, and that man wholly 
worthy, had wished her for his wife. She did not want 
him. She would not have him. The one thing that had 
made her waver for a moment and in thought only, in 
her celibate resolve, had been her mother's withering 
contempt to Felix. But he had asked her. He had been 
passionately wishful for her. Was not that enough? 

Did not that set her aloft in the high place of preferred 
women? 



CHAPTER XIII 

Mrs. Pilgrim was a religious woman. She was 
astute enough to see the social advantage of church- 
going and parish work. Sunday was with her a day of 
sour dignity; a day for the gingerly wearing of best 
frock and bonnet On the particular Sunday following 
Shalisha's wondering admission of the bailiffs devotion, 
Mrs. Pilgrim tethered her indignation, with an acrid 
determination to give it a free run on Monday. In the 
morning she went to church ; in the afternoon she took 
her class in the Sunday school, telling her daughter 
curtly not to wait tea — ^she would probably go home with 
Mrs. Chappel. 

Shalisha was alone — ^for the- first time in her healthy 
life feeling weak and spiritless. She sat in the low par- 
lour by the open window. It was one of those cold, dull 
days which interleave themselves in the glory of June — 
a sad day. In the garden the coldly tinted cornflowers 
took on a chill even more than winter — ^a harsher simu- 
lation. The wax bells of the campanulas, dolefully sway- 
ing, might have decked a shroud. The one feeble taper 
of joy in her heart was the memory of Felix, who had 
done her exceeding honour, who had removed from her 
the stigma of an unwanted woman. She felt grateful to 
him, as she had been to the glass. She made an excuse 
to go to her room and, passing, looked her fill in the 
mirror — ^the dim oval that was witch-like in its shrewd 
revelations. She fancied there was a new ingredient in 
her face — ^foreign and pleasing. Heels on the path below 
made her hasten into her room and look from the win- 
dow. Her eyes met the upward glance of Boaz Boylett* 
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"My mother is not at home/' she called out shortly, 

"So much the better. May I go in ?" 

She gave a grudging nod. She saw him go under the 
porch and heard the tread of his feet below her own as 
she crossed the room and went with unwonted agitation 
along the passage and down the dark old stairs. 

Directly she appeared he gave her the warm, critical 
glance from his admiring eyes to which she was accus- 
tomed — ^taking it as natural in him, like his long lashes 
and the fine sweep of his thin brows. She satisfied his 
artistic sense more than she had ever done — ^white and 
heavy in the pale summer gown above which her head 
rose aflame. 

"I hoped to find you alone," he said with strange 
intentness. "There is something I want to say to you: 
it has waited, I don't mind admitting. I have struggled 
but it will out." 

"I think I can g^ess," she said simply, and then had a 
scorn of him because, he looked surprised. Had not his 
attitude towards her mother been marked enough I 

"It was because of that I went away," he continued, 
looking foolish under her steady, contemptuous gaze. 
"And for the same reason I come back." 

"Yes. But why tell me ? My mother ^" 

"Your mother! My dear Shalisha; you'll let me call 
you that; the odd name that fits you so well? What 
has your mother " 

He broke off. 

"Come out," he said pleadingly. "I can talk better to 
you in a garden. There should never by right be a roof 
above that head of yours." 

She followed him to the door without protest. 

"I don't think you'll be cold," he said tenderly, turning 
back to look at her clinging skirt. "The wind is warm. 
But I should put a hat on." 
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She took her sailor with the severe band from its peg 
and set it firmly on her head. On each side her hair 
bunched out crisply, just escaping the tips of her ears 
and lying behind them in a heavy wave. 

"There is a yew arbour at the back," said Boaz. "I 
remember it when I was a boy. Shall we go there?" 

"If you wish." 

The arbour was just on the other side of the hedge 
dividing the Dower House garden from the common. 
People crossing the common could see and be seen. 
Within, there was a form, a rude table and the dimness 
and mystery peculiar to yew. They sat down. 

"I, want first of all to clear up that affair of yesterday," 
he said abruptly, never lifting his eyes from her heavy, 
blotted face. 
' •'Who was that man in the fly ?" 

"An. old friend. Why do you ask?" 

"I'm going to give myself the right to ask. Why was 
he here?" 

She shrugged. "Why not?" she asked, rapping out 
the words with a first lick of spirit. 

"Tell me. Don't keep. me in suspense. You must 
guess by now what it means to me. Did he come to see 
you? Did he come to see your mother? I asked Mrs. 
Pilgrim, but she has the characteristic evasiveness of the 
charming woman. You are steel true. Give me an ex- 
planation. She said I was to ask you." 

"There is nothing to explain. He is an old friend." 

"No more?" 

Shalisha stared at the. table. Some one had carved 
initials and a date, a date of thirty years ago. She spec- 
ulated on that bygone, pertinacious, unknown person 
who had a penknife and so perpetuated himself. After a 
pause she said faintly, feeling that she was guilty of the 
double meanness of telling half a lie, 

"No more." 
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The sigh of relief he gave seemed to lighten the atmo- 
sphere. She could almost fancy that the sun was forcing 
a way through the low clouds. 

"Thank goodness for that," he said, with boyish zest. 
''I could not take a wife who had been pledged or in any 
way committed to such a man." 

Shalisha's heart felt its contracting pain of utterly un- 
availing anguish when he used the word wife. Her stem 
sense of undeviating truth caused her to say : 

"There was no pledge, certainly. But I am not quite 
sure what you mean by a committal." 

"Love making, of course," he returned bluntly, and, 
putting his face closer, added : "You don't mean to tell 
me that he ever had the daring to think in that way of 
you?" 

The indignant blood was an instant torrent over her 
face. 

"Of me ! No. A thousand times, no." 

He laughed. 

"Then it was Mrs. Pilgrim. Then that does not so 
much matter, though I evidently held too rare an opinion 
of her. I have regarded her as a Chelsea figure, but she 
is merely Staffordshire, the really pleasing imitations one 
sees in cottages and curio shops. The best Staffordshire 
approximates closely to Chelsea." 

Shalisha stared at him. She was so amazed that she 
failed to feel her usual irritation at his incorrigible babble 
of bric-a-brac. 

She waited a moment, then she said stiffly — ^not a 
mental stiffness, but something quite physical, which 
made her tongue like a piece of rusted metal : 

"You confuse me. Surely you are in love with my 
mother. If your talk this afternoon has any drift at all 
it concerns her." 

He waited too ; .then boldly drew up near her on the 
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hard seat and took her idle hands, brown, broad, and 
clean, but marked with the six days' toil. 

"Your mother 1 My dearest 1 My proud, cold, diffi- 
dent one ! Does a man sniff at a pot pourri jar when he 
can have a rose for the plucking? I'm in love with you, 
you — ^you, and have been, although at first I didn't know 
it, and afterwards I fought it — ever since I saw you by 
Jane's bedside." 

She was shy of him, afraid. His face coming nearer, 
nearer ; his ardent words, his bold, tender eyes of assur- 
ance, simply struck into her a faint terror, but no convic- 
tion. The belief of a lifetime was not to be shattered so. 

"My mother," she stammered, "is a most charming 
woman. Every one admires her. If she had chosen to 
marry she could have picked. That she would has been 
my great dread. You are simply jesting with me. It is 
cruel; it is abominable taste. Do you suppose I don't 
know myself? Do you suppose I don't know the dis- 
ability of this?" 

She ppUed at her red hair so roughly that she dragged 
a strand from the pin, and it fell over her shoulder like an 
angry snake. 

Boaz kept silence for a moment, to rid himself of his 
surprise. When he spoke it was carelessly, re-assur- 
ingly. 

"I do think you are the most original girl the world 
has ever seen 1 Your mother I You are the most ardent 
admirer she has ever had or will have. Your hair I It's a 
glory. Do you know" — ^he laughed again — "that when 
we were in London Lucy took me into some shop down 
Oxford Street. I sat at the comer while she made the 
man measure off seven-eighths of a costly silk. She tells 
me seven-eighths is something just short of a yard. I 
don't know why I should have thought of you, but I did. 
I thought that you were just something short of being an 
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absolutely perfect beauty. The next morning I came 
back to Bramble Tye. I have startled you. But I 
thought you guessed. I wasn't prepared for such delight- 
ful, such virginal obtuseness. You must have wondered 
why I came so often to the Dower House." 

"I thought I was sure. My mother " 

"Pooh ! I only got at her so that I might talk about 
you. And then the way I have followed you about the 
garden, like the robin, who is your faithful servitor, and 
of whom I am so fiercely jealous !" 

"The robin," she said, somewhat recovering her 
practicality, "only follows me for worms. I have often 
found you a great hindrance, but I took it for the natural 
zeal of a proprietor ; no more." 

"Well, we understand each other now," he said, joy- 
fully confident. "You must rule at Bramble Tye in 
future, not serve." 

The sun broke through at last, and the flowers in the 
square, small garden took on warmer tints. A finch cmi 
the cheery tree called a lippy note, like the rehearsals of a 
kiss. Across the hedge Sunday groups of rustics passed, 
with strident laughter and scraps of town choruses. 
Shalisha had her wide eyes on the common — emblem of 
freedom and wildness. Her puzzled brows ridged in a 
black line. She was beginning to assimulate the won- 
drous truth that she, that "plain child, Shalisha," had 
drawn towards her two men. But that Bramble Tye, that 
Jane might be hers indissolubly, was not a fact but a 
marvel. She was faint with surprises. Boaz Boylett had 
pricked the bubble of her lifelong terror ; he had opened 
her eyes to the fact that her mother was not irresistible. 

He seemed to be waiting for her to speak, but the rust 
corroded her tongue. She could say nothing. Her feel- 
ing of weakness increased. She could object, consent to 
nothing. On the one side she saw stretched out her 
celibate life, her life of solitude and freedom and un- 
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alloyed joy in simple toil ; on the other the possession of 
Bramble Tye and of Jane. The inviting velvet of the 
small cheek which had been so frequently against her own 
seemed to touch her then. Of all young things the human 
young provoked the most ecstatic sensations. If she 
married Boaz Boylett it would be first for his child and 
second for his garden. 

"Well go abroad. Do you remember what I said to 
you once about foreign travel? I'll take you to picture 
galleries. You must get a smattering of artistic jargon 
about painting and statuary. I know a man in Paris who 
will dress you to perfection, who will appreciate your 
t3rpe. I believe you'll be the fashion." 

She did not speak. It was doubtful if she even heard. 
She still locked troublously at the common, where the 
first purple tint of heather spread over the ground. He 
continued, feeling a little nettled. He had expected her 
to be dazzled — ^at first by his preference and afterwards 
by his lavish promise for the future. 

"It will be better for us to go abroad for the first year 
or two. It will give people time to recover. Down here 
they do not understand. To marry my gardener is 
equivalent to marrying the housekeeper. Also, I shall 
escape your godmother Bloss. That woman has the will 
of ten men. I'm afraid of her. If it had not been for 
you she would have made me marry Lucy — I should have 
done it for the sake of peace." 

' Still silence, still those startled, light eyes staring over 
the hedge. 

"I wonder if your mother would go and live at Bramble 
Tye while we are away and look after Jane," he specu- 
lated, and then, as Shalisha still kept quiet, added: "It 
vras very piqttant at first to see you labour; but when a 
man chooses a girl for his wife his ideal alters. Since 
spring I have hated to see you plodding side by side with 
that animal Tagget. It makes you coarse." 
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His fine distaste of her calling roused her instantly. 
She felt more strongly than ever her healthy distaste for, 
and contempt, of his dangling philosophy, his cultivated 
love for Nature, his thin eloquence. All that was renegade 
in her rose. It tripped and stumbled on her lips, which 
were unaccustomed to eloquence, which could never give 
form to one half she felt. All she could manage was the 
one piteous exclamation : 

"But you'd let me work in the garden just the samel" 

He looked annoyed, even disgusted. He said, with an 
access of coldness : 

"My dearest girl, it would be impossible! A man 
doesn't allow his wife to toil ; and my wife must take her 
proper place in society. Tm afraid you don't under- 
stand." 

She awoke abruptly to the fact that they did not fit, 
that they never would. The possession of Bramble Tyc, 
of exquisite, small Jane, was a dream — ^as she had known 
all along. 

"Impossible!" he repeated, with the exaggerated, 
dignified importance of the small landed proprietor. 
"You don't seem to realise that I am making you the 
mistress of Bramble Tye. You were bom to rule. I wish 
I could oflfer you an empire." 

"You wouldn't let me keep on working? I should have 
to stand idly by and see things go wrong?" she asked, not 
concealing her superb faith in her own ardent capacity. 

"Idle! No. You would have social duties. Bramble 
Tye is one of the largest houses around here. And in 
the season we would go to town." 

"How horrible!" She turned her eyes on his hand- 
some, feminine face. "How unhappy I should be." 

"Most girls," he reminded her frigidly, "would not be 
unhappy at such a prospect. I offer you an easy present 
and a certain future." 

It only wanted these words to rouse in its highest 
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intensity her overstrained, delicate repugnance to matri- 
mony — as a provision. All her early memories of sage 
conversations between her mother and Mrs. Bloss rushed 
back. Boaz Boylett did not love her. He was simply 
making a high bid for her person. He had a perverted 
admiration for her red hair. And yet she felt sure that 
somewhere hidden there was romance in the world, 
although it had never crossed her vision. She felt herself 
mentally groping for it. All the virility in her suddenly 
leapt up and rebelled against the celibate state to which 
she had dedicated herself. She did not realise exactly 
what was needed to put the comer-stone to life. In her 
troubled mind she called it vaguely romance, but could 
not define it. Certainly, future provision and present 
ease did not define. 

She still stared over the hedge at the common. He 
watched her with rising pique. He had rehearsed this 
^scene often, gulling himself with the assurance that it 
would never attain reality. He was still linked with 
Christobel; sometimes she seemed to look at him with 
agonising reproach 'and query through Jane's eyes. But 
he had never rehearsed a refusal. It was unlikely that he 
would be rejected — ^by a working woman. 

"There is Felix — in his best clothes, and driving!" said 
Shalisha suddenly. 

The exclamation was inappropriate enough. Boaz 
started with annoyance. He followed with his eyes the 
roaming of hers. In the station fly, surrounded by 
baggage, sat Felix. It said something for his manly 
dignity that he did not look sheepishly ridiculous in the 
terrible black broadcloth and bowler hat which is the 
Sunday garb of the rustic. 

"What does it mean?" asked Shalisha, running after 
the fly with her pattering heart and trying to turn those 
blue eyes to her face. 

But Felix was staring straight in front of him. He 
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seemed already detached from this scene. She did not 
know if he saw into the arbour. He very well might 
have done. She felt passively guilty of some injustice to 
him for her close association with Boaz. She put her 
hand up and childishly rubbed her shoulder, which was 
stiff to-day. 

"It simply means/' Boaz told her curtly, "that the 
fellow has behaved badly. He came to me last night 
and said he wished to leave at once. He gave me notice 
a long time back, but I pooh-poohed it, and he has 
stayed on, to oblige me, as he puts it. Confound his 
insolence." 

'He wished to go at once?" she said dreamily. 

'Yes. At first I thought he'd been left some money — 
that always makes them lose their head — and then I 
thought he'd been drinking. He offered me, with calm 
insolence, a month's money, instead of notice. I lost my 
temper, told him to clear out, if he didn't want me to 
kick him." 

"What did he sav to that?" 

Boaz turned on her. He could not be blind to the 
sudden storm that seemed to rage behind her questioning 
eyes. 

"You take a great interest ?" 

She laughed. 

"In such a quiet, such a small place, the departure of 
an inhabitant is more important than a change of govern- 
ment." 

"I'm glad he's gone," said Boaz viciously. "A chap 
who was always pitting his opinion against mine — and 
who was always right. I hate to look a fool." 

"But it places you in an awkward position ?" 

"Not at all. There is Budge — Solomon Budge ; I half 
engaged him once before — and then Rule stayed on. 
Budge knows his place; will do as he's told. He's a 
single man, but he offered to marry at a fortnight's notice 
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if I preferred it. However, Mrs. Wheeler looks after the 
dairy well enough. I told him not to trouble." 

The fly was out of sight. Shalisha still stared over the 
hedge. An odd emptiness possessed her. Something 
had been taken out of the day ; that particular comer of 
the world was the poorer. Boaz too was affected — ^in a 
different way. This interlude of Felix had dammed the 
current of his tenderness. There was something absurd 
in an interrupted proposal. If he had not been so much 
in love he would not have taken up the threads which 
Shalisha had dragged from his hands. Women were 
fools : very often they lost a proposal by lack of care. He 
was disposed now to demand, with curtness, a decided 



answer. 



I am waiting/' he reminded her, with a manner sulky 
and affronted. "Is Bramble Tye to have a mistress, or 
merely an enthusiastic dependant ?" 

She despised him as fully as he despised himself for 
the form of the question; but form did not affect the 
issue. Her mind was made up. She did not associate 
her decision in any way with the station fly and the 
black-garbed BguTe sitting bolt upright in it. 

"You mean, will I marry you ?" she returned, blunt and 
emphatic. "No; a hundred times no. I never mean to 
marry at all." 

"I — I — are you sure ?" 

She looked at him with scornful raillery. 

"Sure — now. Ten minutes ago I was not. You 
might have taken me unawares — if you had not talked of 
society. Such a farce ! So stultifying, so idle. It would 
kill me. I should be walking about — ^a living body, 
dragging a dead soul and brain." 

"What opportunities have you ever had of " 

"We will not quibble. It isn't worth it. This is an 
inconsiderable affair. You will be grateful to me to- 
morrow." 
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She gave a deep sigh, flung back her shoulders and 
stretched her arms. 

"If you hadn't struck me into full realisation by 
refusing to let me labour/' she said hotly, "I might have 
said 'yes/ I might have ruined two lives ; for you know 
that we drag different ways. You think me coarse, and I 
think you artificial. Yes ; I might have taken you. I was 
flattered. You roused in me the desire to be complete. 
I might have taken you — ^to save myself from stigma, to 
spare me the tongues of other women." 

"We will not be melodramatic," he said coolly, though 
his hands were swollen and shook and his eyes, for the 
first time in her remembrance, ceased to banter. 

"We need not be anything at all. There is no more 
to say," she returned, letting her voice drop to a level 
instantly. "Of course I must leave Bramble Tye, but that 
can come later." 

As she put the terror of leaving Bramble Tye into 
words her heart failed her — Bramble Tye and Jane I She 
let her head drop. By clinched fists and teeth and lips 
she kept back tears. Boaz did not speak or look at her 
again. She felt him leave the garden. The click of the 
gate as it swung told her that all was over. 

Those two days of portent — Saturday and Sunday — 
had changed her. She had been twice stripped of her 
old-maidish robe of reserve. The calm days, without a 
ripple' of disquieting feeling, would never come back. 
She experienced the tempest of masculine influence. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Sralisha woke the next day to an added flatness of 
Monday morning. She turned heavily on her pillow, 
with a sense of ending. She had closed the volume of 
her life. To-day held no pleasant prospect of June labour 
at Bramble Tye ; to-day held no promise of an occasional 
passing on the way with Felix. She arose and dressed 
with nervous flurry, as if something of much importance 
demanded her. She went out of the house before even 
Honeybel was down, and picked a rose, holding it head 
downwards and shaking the dew from it. She drew it 
close to her nose and took her fill of scent, trying to 
comfort herself With the full possession of this miracle, a 
full-blown rose of June. 

Mrs. Pilgrim had one of her nervous headaches. This 
meant that something had gone wrong at the Chappels' 
the night before; very likely she had been snubbed by 
some local magnate because she was the mother of that 
"odd gardening woman'' at Bramble Tye. It was not 
the least of her grievances against Shalisha that she 
deliberately, by her calling, hindered social ascent. Mrs. 
Pilgrim announced her intention of staying in bed. 

"At tea time," she said, with the travesty of a smirk, 
''Mr. Boylett may look in. I shall be down by then. It 
was odd that he should come in yesterday, when he knew 
perfectly well that I was going to the Chappels'. I 
told him so on Saturday evening. What did he say, 
Shalisha r 

It was by this, ten o'clock. The drawn green blind 
threw a hollow light of vaults and made Shalisha's 
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massive face cadaverous. She sat on the edge of the bed, 
with one foot curled under her and her hand loosely 
clasping her doubled ankle. 

"You ought to be at Bramble Tye," Mrs. Pilgrim said 
severely and not waiting for an answer. "It's absurd to 
say you have a headache; I never knew you subject to 
them." 

"I did not say I had a headache." 

"You must have, or you wouldn't idle about at home. 
Mr. Boylett may not like your absence. Now, what did 
he talk about yesterday?" 

"Nothing." 

"That is what you always say; just like a man. If 
you ask one man what he talks about to another man he 
says nothing, and with truth. Poor dears ; they have not 
the gift of conversation. But one expects more from 
a girl. What had he on? The tweed " 

Shalisha gave her loud, scornful laugh. It had in it 
the peculiar ring which told that she was deeply moved ; 
in the mood when any other woman would have cried. 

"I did not notice. He might have been Adam for 
all " 

"Shalisha I" 

"Don't look so scandalised, mother! He — ^he " she 

dropped her head and concluded abruptly. "I don't 
know, I don't care what he talked about. It doesn't 
matter." 

"Of course he mentioned Mr. Poundsberry." 

"Yes ; he asked if he was anything more than a friend, 
and I said, 'Nothing more.' " 

"That's right. Did he say when he was coming in 
again ?" 

"I don't suppose he will come again," said Shalisha, 
absently staring at the blind, as the shadow of a scudding 
bird darkened it. 

"What I" cried Mrs. Pilgrim from the bed. 
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Her daughter started. She turned her head and looked 
somberly at the small, coquettish face on the pillow. 
Should she deliberately hurl the truth ? As a woman she 
would. All her outraged memories of past slurs and 
sneers demanded it. Here was her opportunity of setting 
herself for ever right; of ridding herself of the stigma 
of forced celibacy, which dimly she was beginning to 
admit was detrimental. 

As a daughter she could not. She must find some other 
way of letting her mother know that Boaz Boylett was a 
hopeless speculation. 

''He went on to speak about me?" said Mrs. Pilgrim 
tentatively, and with her lips already parted for the smile 
which the compliment she fully expected would wreathe 
about her mouth. 

'He said you had the evasiveness of the charming 



woman. 



What did he mean by that ?" 

"He meant that you were not candid about Mr. 
Poundsberry." 

The smile appeared on Mrs. Pilgrim's mouth. 

''It was a very fortunate thing/' she said, "that I asked 
him down. You must see that now. You have never 
done me justice for my excellent sense of management. 
Mr. Poundsberry brought matters to a climax." 

"He did," said Shalisha gloomily. 

Her mother looked at her with the well-accustomed 
expression of dissatisfaction. She often said plaintively 
that Shalisha was no companion ; that other women with 
grown-up daughters were more lucky than she. 

"You are getting sour," she said, with brutal sweet- 
ness. "Try, my dearest girl, to take some faint interest 
in matrimony, even though you have no prospect of it. 
Keep up a decent exterior. There is nothing in the 
world more laughable than a prude when she is single." 

Shalisha's lips parted. The light which her mother 
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perfectly well knew came into her eyes, a hard look, 
which had been often requisitioned in Sydenham, when 
Mrs. Pilgrim had wished to spend money on the draper 
instead of quieting the butcher, or when she had sug- 
gested giving some jewellery of her late husband's as a 
present to Mr. Poundsberry. 

"Why do you look like that?" she demanded peevishly. 
"You are doing all you can to make my head worse. I 
do wish you would go away." 

Shalisha got up. For a moment she stood faintly 
swaying between the bed head and the door, her hands 
doubled up behind her back. Once it seemed as if she 
meant to speak; then her lips closed with the snap of a 
lock. She went to the pillow and stooped. 

"Try and sleep, dear," she said monotonously, and 
putting her lips on the white brow. 

Something in the action touched Mrs. Pilgrim. She 
put her arms out of bed and pulled the red head down to 
her breast. 

"Good-bye, darling," she said in her rare voice of 
caress. "Have a nice lazy day. Ah, Shalisha!" — the 
ready water welled in her babyish blue eyes — ^"how 
happy it would make me to see you well provided for, in 
a home of your own 1" 

Shalisha went downstairs into the low parlour, where 
the clock ticked on with heartless precision. She looked 
through the window at the glowing garden. She stepped 
out. What a day of joy, of abandonment 1 Was it only 
on Saturday, the day before yesterday, that she had laved 
herself in that delicious ease and enjoyment and feeling of 
eternity ? Saturday ! This was Monday, and everything 
was ended. Monday had always been a baleful day. At 
school it had meant the renewal of lessons — ^which she 
hated; at Sydenham the making ready of soiled linen, 
the soapy smell of the few things that were washed at 
home, and the trying monotony of a cold joint for earl; 
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dinner. At Bramble Tye the Mondays had simply 
melted in with the six other joyous days — ^until this 
Monday. 

She went round the little garden, all her senses dead. 
Numberless trees were at work, lying in the deep cuts of 
the Canterbury bells, and making the fragile heads of the 
Shirley poppies swing. The garden did not help. She 
went back to the house and into the low room, and stood 
before her books. She took down one and tried to read. 
Her lack eye caught a sentence: "Thistles are a large 
generation." She read it again and again, as if it had 
been written in a strange language; then she shut the 
book impatiently, and sat down by the open window with 
the mending-basket at her side. She was more oppressed 
by her enforced idleness than by the complication of cir- 
cumstance which the previous days had brought and the 
disaster which the coming ones would surely bring. She 
was in the mood to forgive an idle person an3rthing. Idle- 
ness was the most terrible calamity: it bred every petty 
vice. More than once she half rose, meaning to go to 
Bramble Tye. It would be safe; he would surely avoid 
her. But she did not go. She sat through the morning 
clumsily doing her best to mend stockings. When dinner 
came in, she went to the table mechanically and helped 
her mother and herself. Directly the meal was over she 
returned to her basket. Mrs. Pilgrim sent word that her 
head was much worse ; that unless Mr. Boylett came she 
did not wish to be disturbed. If he should come, she 
would dress and come down, as she wished to see him on 
important business. This prudent message delivered by 
Honeybel brought a grave smile to Shalisha's eyes. 

At four she heard steps on the path, and, looking out, 
saw the fashionable figure of her godmother Bloss. The 
long skirt fell to the bricks several inches all round, and 
Mrs. Bloss had successfully coped with the fashionable 
sideways walk of the season. She nodded through the 
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window. She looked more juvenile, more radiant than 
usual. When she came in she kissed her godchild with 
extraordinary affection. Shalisha pushed the mending- 
basket aside and composed herself to endure something 
spiteful. 

''I've got positively so much to talk about/' Mrs. Bloss 
began, ''that I don't know at which end to begin. Do help 
me out, you provoking, placid person I It's first of all, let 
me see ; yes, I'll begin with him first — about Beau." 

Shalisha jumped in her chair. Mrs. Bloss ran on : 

Of course you won't be surprised. Both you and your 
mother. Where is my cousin Amy, by the way?" 

"In bed, with a bad headache. She dosn't wish to be 
disturbed." 

Mrs. Bloss made a grimace. 

"In half a dozen years, by the time she can't get up a 
flirtation with even a very young man," she said, "your 
mother will be a confirmed bed-rider. It's an increasing 
disease among women — ^this complaint of being bed-rid- 
den. Half the absurd creatures on my visiting list break- 
fast in bed — ^by the doctor's orders, of course." 

"My mother has always had weak nerves." 

"You dear, devoted simpleton I How she imposes on 
you 1 But this is by the way. I did wish to watch the 
effect of my news upon her. For at one time, you know, 
she was presuming enough to imagine that Beau would 
fall in love with you. Later, she has positively angled 
for him herself. It has been a great joke at Bramble 
Tye. Honestly, Shalisha, I think she has more chance 
than you. There is something in you that repels a man. 
I can tell that by the way Beau speaks. Yes; your 
mother had something of a chance — or might have had. 
He is very complaisant ; he would be mere putty in the 
hands of a designing woman, and she has been trying all 
she knows to get married for years. Fortunately for him, 
Beau's heart was already caught. I have consistently 
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looked after his interests since poor Christobel died — and 
before. He and Lucy are beautifully suited; both so 
artistic, so truly refined. Of course I don't expect you 
to understand the true importance of real refinement. 
Your birth and bringing " 

''Am I to understand that Mr. Boylett is to marry my 
second cousin Lucy at last?" 

"You are," Mrs. Bloss said truculently. "Though 
what you mean by 'at last' I am at a loss to conjecture. 
It would have been indecent for him to marry sooner." 

"And Lucy really loves him as he deserves to be 
loved?" 

"I don't see how you can measure his deserts. She's 
very fond of him, and fully alive to the advantages of the 
match. Decent people don't talk too much about love 
nowadays. Society leaves that to the lower middle class ; 
sentimental shop boys and servant girls, who drown 
themselves in the Regent's Park canal." 

Shalisha did not speak. Mrs. Bloss resumed fluently : 

"Love I Dear me ! One doesn't expect love in marry- 
ing a widower. Half of Beau's affections lie with Chris- 
tobel and the other half he frittered away in unmention- 
able flirtations before marriage. When a girl marries a 
widower she drinks water out of a glass that has held 
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1 hope they will be happy," said Shalisha. 

'Beau would make any girl happy. He has no vices, 
no will, and an annually increasing income. I am proud 
of dear Lucy. She has made an excellent provision for 
herself. But this is only half my news." 
Mrs. Bloss gave a wide, worldly g^n. 
"There has been a perfect epidemic of proposals at 
Bramble Tye. We had a week-end party. Beau started 
the ball by proposing to Lucy soon after dinner last 
night. And we had young Chappel up because of his 
tenor voice, and he settled matters with the Wales girl. 
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She always plays his accompaniments, so I had to ask 
her too. There is a chance gone for you, Shalisha. I 
did have hopes of young Chappel. However, the most 
extraordinary part is yet to come. I do wish you'd look 
interested ; you are the most tiresomely indifferent per- 
son to confide in. Can't we' get your mother down? 
Can't I go up? She at least " 

"She must on no account be disturbed." 

"Well, if you will insist The obstinate Pilgrim blood 
again. Just for all the world like your father, who de- 
clared that nothing would induce Idm to paint portraits 
of rich, uninteresting people. He never had the chance 
of declining, poor, dear creature." 

"I am waiting for the extrarordinary part— eager," 
said Shalisha, her faint, friendly smile touched with frost. 

"Well, my dear, the third proposal was — ^who do you 
suppose? But there, no good trying to pique you. I 
may as well be blunt and terse. I am spoiling a delightful 
confidence ; flinging it away on a cynical young man. I 
have always regarded you as a young man ; one of those 
terrible creatures fresh from the Universities, certain of 
everything and reverent of nothing. I'll just throw it at 
you — ^my news. I'll see if I can't startle you for once. 
The rich stationer person who rented Rowbams came to 
Bramble Tye for the week-end. I thought it only civil 
to ask him, although that naughty, sarcastic Beau de- 
clared that he'd be sure to wipe his bald head with his 
table napkin — after soup, you know; that's one of the 
trials of a bald-headed man. But he didn't. And, later 
in the evening, in the nicest way, he asked me — I use his 
own vernacular — ^to be 'the second Mrs. Haitch.* His 
name is Hurkins." 

"Poor man I" said Shalisha. 

"Po6r ! He simply wallows in money." 

"But I'm sorry for him." 

"That isn't much of a compliment to mc.** 
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"You refused him, of course?" 

"Refused him? A man who My dear girl, do 

you take every woman for an equal fool with yourself? 
Though you are like all old-maids — ^you'd snap at the 
first man who asked you. Forgive my frankness/' 

"By all means. You merely use the privilege of a 
relative. And you mean to be 'Mrs. Haitch?* " 

Her godmother nodded complacently. 

"The second — ^watered wine again! It's a splendid 
match for me. My income never was half enough. I 
shall have the whip hand ; that's the great advantage of 
marrying an uneducated man. Remember that — ^if ever 
you get the chance." 

Shalisha thought of Felix and remembered — ^with in- 
dignant valiance for him. 

"I shall sell Rowbams or let it for a term. My ^Mr. 
Haitch' regards it as a mere cottage. He only lived in 
it with disdain while he looked around for something 
better. You've no idea of the magnificence upon which 
these self-made men insist. At twenty-five they sweep 
the shop and live behind the counter ; at fifty they sniff 
at accommodation which would suffice a German 
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pnnce. 

"It will be odd to have strangers at Rowbams/' said 
Shalisha, and added, with a quick frown of pain, "but I 
may not be here to see." 

"That reminds me," broke in her godmother — ^who 
caught at fresh topics with the agility of a performer on 
the trapeze — "Beau is thinking of selling Bramble Tye. 
He says that the place has tecome unbearable — ^with 
memories of Christobel, of course. I told Lucy privately 
to encourage him in the idea of a sale. She doesn't want 
to be dogged by a dead love at every turn of the house. 
We are all going to town to-morrow, taking Jane with 
us. He declines to leave that child for any length of 
time. Lucy is inclined to rebel, but I talked her over. 
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When they are married, and she has children of her own, 
she'll be able to send Jane to boarding-school/' 

"Jane is going away to-morrow for good I" 

"For a lengthened period. How ridiculously fond you 
are of that child !" 

"Only because she is a child; not because she is 
Jane/' said Shalisha after a sober pause of self-confer- 
ence. 

"Of course/' continued Mrs. Bloss, with a mystified 
stare, "if Beau sells Bramble Tye your position will be 
precarious. Very few people care to encourage new- 
fangled ideas. You will be out of a situation, with small 
chance of getting another. You might" — she traced 
patterns on the carpet with the stick of her sunshade — 
"get an engagement at Kew Gardens, but it wouldn't be 
exactly pleasant to be stared at by Bank Holiday crowds. 
You should have played up to young Chappel, as I ad- 
vised. He's committed to the Wales person now, who 
hasn't a tithe of your good looks. For you've really 
grown into a beauty, Shalisha. I don't know what you 
will do. I hear that Bob Wales is intriguing with Gladys 
Belcher, the butcher's daughter ; and in that rank of life 
an intrigue always ends in marriage. Persons like that 
have no enchanting, romantic, wicked sense whatever." 

"I shall get on well enough. I hope you won't give 
yourself concern about me." 

"But I shall. I believe in relations doing all they can 
for each other. A single young woman is no good in 
the world. She is wasted material. I hate waste. She is 
a butt for every fool to wing his joke at. I despise rid- 
icule — ^when it is levelled at my family. For the sake of 
your family you should redeem your position. I never 
meant this absurd gardening scheme to be anything 
more than a ladder. We were having a serious talk about 
you last night. I was quite frank with Beau, although 
he protested. He is one of the family — almost I told 
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him all about your father's low origin, which accounted 
for a great deal of peculiarity in you. I enlarged on 
your mother's incurable vanity, which really amounts to 
a monomania. I admitted your own unhappy lack of 
charm. He agreed with me that you are quite unlike 
other girls. It is a pity you have created such a preju- 
dice in that quarter. I said that we must marry you 
between us somehow. I suggested that you might travel 
with them after the honeymoon. No doubt the honey- 
moon will be an immense trial to him, but Lucy is a 
sensible girl and won't make large demands. Neither 
of them jumped at the idea of your visit. Lucy says 
that you are so inartistic ; and that is true enough. How- 
ever, Beau very generously promised that if you had to 
leave Bramble Tye he would pay you a year's salary. He 
means to put the place in an agent's hands directly we 
get to town. Of course when I am 'Mrs. Haitch' you 
can stay with me. I shall make you useful in many ways 
and marry you off in due course. I shall be established 
in some mammoth palace of vulgarity. But we can lock 
'Mr. Haitch' away — ^in the linen cupboard or an3rwhere 
— ^while we have a good time. I'm very fond of a second 
husband in his place — as I am of a dog." 

"But you wouldn't lock a dog in the linen cupboard," 
said Shalisha absently. 

"You tiresome, literal thing I Of course not. 'Mr. 
Haitch' will have his particular kennel: he'll call it a 
study. I'm afraid he's going to be what I call a 'hubby' 
man. Husbands can be divided into three classes: 
'hubby,* 'clubby,' 'pubby.' 'Mr. Haitch' will be the first, 
a trying, domestic person ; Beau will be the next, with a 
club in every street ; the late Mr. Bloss was certainly the 
last — ^never sober. What trials we women have to en- 
dure I I shall certainly have you to stay with me. You 
will be able to pick and choose. Wise young men always 
buzz round money pots; and they^are not obliged to 
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know, until they are compromised, that you haven't a 
penny." 

A quaint, gay tinkle of bells made Mrs. Bloss jump 
from her chair and stick her head from the open case- 
ment. 

"Here comes Lucy," she said, "driving Christobel's 
ponies. They have not been in the carriage since she 
died. Come down to the gate. She is alone and cannot 
leave them." 

They went out of the house. Shalisha looked up 
apprehensively at her mother's closed green window. 
There was no flutter of life. 

Lucy appeared to emanate actual rays of golden 
triumph. She had at last achieved. No sign of the 
fatigue and sickness of the contest was about her. She 
took Shalisha's hands in her own, which were lost in the 
loose driving gloves. 

"Congratulate me," she said, smiling with Mrs. Pil- 
grim's own witchery. "We are so very, so idiotically 
happy. Beau and I." 

Shalisha kissed her, observing the rules of women. 

"I hope that you will always be very happy," she said 
earnestly. 

Lucy gathered the reins in one hand and pulled off 
her left glove. 

"Look 1" she said triumphantly, holding her fingers to 
the sun. It caught the facets of the sapphires and tore 
fire from them. 

Mrs. Bloss opened her eyes. 

"He must certainly have bought it in town," she said. 
"It is not the one that Christobel ^" 

"Mamma I As if he would be guilty of such bad taste !" 

"He felt confident of your answer," explained 
Shalisha. 

Lucy looked at her — an insolent, cousinly stare. 

"How delightful it would be if you were engaged too I 
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But the idea seems so extraordinary ; doesn't it mamma? 
I was talking to Beau about you this very afternoon in 
the pergola." 

"What did he say?" 

"Nothing. He could only just sit and look at me. 
You know, or rather you don't know, the stupid way 
new lovers have. I used to hate the pergola, because he 
was always pottering about in it with you, Shalisha dar- 
ling, just like two fusty old gardener persons, smelling of 
flower pots and manure. But it is really a delightfully 
secluded place. Jump in, mamma. 

As they drove off Lucy shouted back : 

"By the way. Beau said I was to tell you not to trouble 
to come up to-morrow. He seems to fancy you are not 
well. I suppose that is why you have not been to-day. 
Good-bye." 

She waved her hand, ringed and still ungloved. The 
pretty false tinkle of her departing laugh mixed with the 
swing of the bells and the pad-pad of Christobel's ponies. 



" ! 



CHAPTER XV 

As dusk fell Shalisha, still alone in the parlour, felt a 
sudden longing to see Jane. The memory of that soft 
round thing teased her ; drew her on. She remembered 
ridiculous speeches and baby tantrums. Finally she put 
on her hat and stole away on her toe tips through the 
gate like a thief. She looked back once at the yard, 
where everything was bulky and silent — a blight of 
silence because Felix was a deserter. When she was in 
the road and round the comer she ran; not for haste, 
but relief. She ran with long strides, at a swinging, 
manly trot, like a professional runner. When she 
reached the Bramble Tye gates and took the key from 
her pocket she was breathless. But she had flung from 
her something of the day's weight and augury. 

The high iron gates of delicate work cast their shadow. 
The walls of yew, the straight gravel drive were full of 
portent under the young moon. As she went forward, 
nursery tales of giants ran across her brain. 

She knew the ways of the house. At this hour every 
one would be feeding; Boaz and his guests at dinner, 
the servants supping. Jane's nurseries were in the old 
part of the house, at the back, and were approached by a 
separate staircase and door. If that door were unlocked, 
which was more than likely on a summer eve, she could 
run up unperceived. When the nurse returned to her 
charge an explanation would be easy enough. She was 
on congenial terms with the new nurse. 

Dinner was evidently over. Through the billiard-room 
window, as she flitted past, she saw Lucy and Boaz 
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playing; he with the elegant boredom which he wore as 
a habit, and she with feminine inaccuracy, but a true 
knowledge of the advantage of the game. The cue she 
brandished as a tool of coquetry. It enabled her to show 
a pretty arm swelling up from wrist to elbow. Play re- 
vealed the slimness of her waist and the roundness of her 
bust and hips. She could pout with anxious deliberation 
as she leaned over the table to drive the ball. She had 
been told, by another man, once, that she looked adorable 
when she pouted. He had said, ''Don't, for goodness' 
sake, look like that or I shall propose; and you know 
that I haven't a penny in the world." 

Lucy had a trick of repeating all the compliments paid 
her. She naively pointed out to female confidantes her 
principal charms. 

Shalisha ran into the house and up the short flight of 
stairs. Jane was in bed and sitting bolt upright; an 
attractive, dree thing, like a mouse, with her dusky hair 
and round, alert eyes. She had a dolly squeezed flat 
against her small chest The sight stirred in Shalisha 
that strong, sad fulness of maternal yearning which she 
could never rightly interpret. 

When the child saw her visitor she dropped the doll, 
face downwards, and gave a shrill cry and clap of delight. 

"Hush I" said Shalisha with a girlish laugh of fun and 
secrecy. "Be quiet. It is naughty of me to come. If 
nurse hears she will send me away." 

"You a naughty dirl ?" asked Jane gravely. 

"Yes; we both are, because I ought not to be here 
and you ought to be asleep. Now, cuddle down and I'll 
stay beside you for a little." 

She patted the bed and smoothed the linen and gave 
the child the drink of water she asked for. By request 
also she settled the doll, who had a wise face, in the 
hollow just beneath Jane's round chin. Then she sat 
down by the bedside, as she used to sit in March when 
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every breath was a crisis. The sweet-smelling, stuffy 
room was comforting. The rising chest and flushed face 
of the short, drowsy thing in the bed filled her with all 
sorts of wordless longing. The thought came that if she 
had to leave Bramble Tye, she might elect to be a 
gardener of children instead of plants. 

When Jane was quite asleep she opened the window, 
and began with her constant sense of order to tidy the 
room, picking up white, grubby socks and petticoats, 
twirling on her two fingers a brown small shoe, as if it 
had been something of magical mystery. 

She sat down by the window and looked out at the 
garden — ^hers by right of every flower that grew. A stag- 
beetle whirled heavily into the room and out again. There 
were nests under the eaves, and the noise of the voluble, 
restless birds seemed very near — ^within, almost. A 
clock struck. It was the kitchen clock, which had a quick 
tongue. She must go. She got up, velvet shod, and 
stooped down very close to the sleeper. She cautiously 
took her last embrace of this child, whom she loved just 
because she was a child — a type of that other life which 
she deliberately chose to eschew because of the dis- 
advantages it carried with it. 

Jane was not a pretty child except in sleep, when every 
child IS lovely as an angel. The flushed, "bloomy" cheek 
suggested to Shalisha the darkest, downiest roses in her 
garden. It had a faint scent, this blossom of flesh, as 
she brushed it. She was full of sad admiration; she 
admired the round body suggested under the bedclothes 
as she Would have gloated over the perfect form of a bud. 

As she lifted herself there was a sound, and almost 
with terror she saw another figure at the bed on the 
other side. It was Boaz Boylett ; unmistakable to doubt 
the amazed delight on his face. 

"By Jove!" he said in a heartfelt way, under his 
breath, and moving round, "this is indeed a Providence/' 
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"I ought not to be here," she said, reaching out for 
her bat, which she had tossed aside while she waited on 
Jane and played some delightful pretence with the dolly. 
She added humbly, "I felt that I must have a last look 
at the child. They tell me you are taking her away 
to-morrow." 

'Tfes" — ^he kept his eyes steadily on her face — ^"I 
promised you that she should never again be left to 
servants." 

''I wish she could be left with me; but that would be 
impossible. I have such an instinct for mothering small 
things." 

''If you have an overflow of compassion, I wish you'd 
spend it on me," said Boaz recklessly. 

He was by this time within touch. She could see his 
face, hard and flushed and haggard. He held in one 
hand a bar of chocolate, which he placed almost reverently 
on the pillow. 

"I've brought it up to her," he explained. "I feel that 
I've done the poor little thing an injury." 

"Lucy does not care for children," Shalisha admitted 
with ready understanding; "but she will be kind to 
yours." 

He made the petulant, almost girlish, gesture with 
which she was familiar. He looked a girl in the half- 
light, with his long slim body, his eyes craving pity and 
his scarlet mouth. 

"Come out in the garden — for the last time," he said, 
touching her slightly with his hot fingers. 

She was conscious of a sense of mastership— as with 
Felix, but of a tremendous difference. In Felix it was 
the power of the individual ; in Boaz the mere convention 
of the employer — ^the man who paid in hard cash for a 
certain amount of yielding. They went together and 
quietly down the stairs and out of doors. 

The garden was very fair under the risen moon and the 
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air was heavy with an unclassable odour, a distillation of 
every growing thing. Their nostrils caught at one 
moment the apple smell of sweet briar, at another the 
close sweetness of mignonette. But the dominant scent 
was of earth. 

"All through this summer I have associated you with 
fragrance/' Boaz said, as they went up the easy steps to 
the Italian garden. "Every odour clings to you— except 
the smell of bergamot. That invariably reminds me of a 
woman with too much scent on her pocket-handkerchief; 
a fat woman, old, and probably flourishing the handker- 
chief in some chapel, through the long sermon." 

He laughed, then went on vehemently : 

"How can I waste one precious moment in light talk? 
My owners — Mrs. Bloss and her daughter — ^may come 
out and claim me at any moment. It is a fine night and 
they are watchful — ^until after the wedding. Don't you 
pity me, Shalisha?" 

"I congratulated Lucy this afternoon." 

"Her pertinacity has been most admirable," he sneered. 
"Well, if you don't pity, you must at least despise me." 

"No; I rather marvel at you. Perhaps I admire the 
flexibility of your affections." 

"I wondered how you would take it. But I was reck- 
less last night when you had sent me away. And they 
had laid a trap for me. I suppose that you, being a 
woman, know women. You'll understand the position 
by a half-word. Lucy and I were left alone after dinner 
and she — she said some little thing rather giving herself 
away and then she — oh I it was ladylike hysterics and 
Mrs. Bloss asking me my intentions and — ^you can 
imagine it all; the whole hackneyed, laughable, con- 
temptible business. Of course I am a weak fool and 
always have been with women. I was caught on the re- 
bound." 

Shalisha did not speak. Her lip curled slightly with 
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added contempt for Lucy. Surely this was a hard enough 
way in which to wriggle into a man's pocket. Her burn- 
ing distaste for a prudent marriage was not lessened by 
this new light. Boaz sat down on the steps and she sat 
too. The moon played elfin pranks with the bristling 
yew trees, which were shaggy and misshapen because 
Sturdee, tc^iarist and pleacher, was dead. They were 
evil presentiments, these birds and balls and columns and 
spirals of neglected yew. They seemed to bode ill for 
the futures which these two had chosen. 

''I could have kicked myself last night after I left 
you/' Boaz said with hearty self-condemnation. ''I saw 
myself, perhaps, for the first time as I am — a petty- 
brained coxcomb and a prig. How dared I take every- 
thing for granted! It was my accursed self-confidence 
which ruined me with you. I even bought a ring, 
choosing sapphires as the best stone for a red woman. I 
was so sure." There was silence. He added, with a 
warp of his usual complacency : "But it is not wholly my 
fault." 

**I am very sorry if I have caused you pain," said 
Shalisha at last, with her magnificent humility. It was 
the generous stooping of weak to strong. She felt very 
sorry for him, but she regarded him as an abstract thing, 
not as a living man who throbbed out ardently toward 
her. 

"You sorry? Why? I am. I apologise; I creep; I 
crawl — for my insulting arrogance of yesterday. Can 
you forgive me?" 

"I had almost forgotten. There have been other 
things since: the prospect of losing Jane and leaving 
Bramble Tye. My godmother tells me you are selling 
the place." 

"If your godmother decides it, doubtless I shall," he 
said savagely; "that is, unless I evade her altogether. 
For God's sake, Shalisha, disentangle me, take pity on 
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me, forgive my arrant impudence of yesterday. I implore 
you; I pray you. Change your answer. I love you 
more than my own life. I said the same to Christobel, but 
I see now that I did not mean it, that I only felt it was a 
fine — the correct — ^thing to say. May I be forgiven for 
my treachery to Christobel ! May I be forgiven for that 
— ^and for everything! Fm weak, incompetent. Take 
me in hand and make me. You are so splendidly capable. 
I'll spend the rest of my days in doing homage. I've 
been catching only at the coloured tissue*paper of life so 
far. Help me to live.'* 

"You forget " 

"I know what you are going to say/' he interrupted. 
"You are going to throw Lucy over me as a cold douche. 
You are going to remind me of honour. I don't 
hold that I need observe any in that quarter. It sounds 
heresy, perhaps ; but when a man has been dogged and 
snared and hunted as I have, he loses a nice sense of 
distinction." 

"Honour! You don't expect me to understand that. 
It is intricate; a male creed. Honour is simply a well- 
bred attitude," she said. 

"I don't know what it is, aior do I care. I only know 
that I owe nothing whatever to Lucy. Come away with 
me now, dear. Don't let any little niggling, conventional 
scruples of duty and pretty behaviour to a relative ruin 
our lives." 

Shalisha's eyes opened. In the freakish moonlight, 
with the bristling trees throwing their shadows, she 
looked to Boaz like a sibyl. She said, with vehement, 
unconscious passion : 

"Do you suppose I should! Honour! What is a 
manufactured thing like that in comparison with a 
natural mating? No tie made by man should hold against 
invincible selection. If you stirred me, if I had in me 
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that marvellous something which responds, do you think 
Lucy would keep us apart? I doubt, I doubt" — she 
faltered a little in speech but did not drop her clear, 
lig^htening eyes from his face — ^"if Christobel would have 
done." 

He looked at her dumbly ; his surprise more dominant 
than desire. Was this the garden maid, the charming 
iceberg, with a head of fire and a heart of flint ? He took 
his first, his last, gloating peep into a wild nature which, 
as yet, hardly knew itself. 

She went on mournfully, looking past him at the 
troubled summer sky across which the moon drifted : 

"But there is a lack in me. I'm a bom old-maid. They 
have always twitted me with it. I suppose you love me. 
This must be love — ^you love me. But that only makes 
me feel sorry for you — and when you get very earnest I 
want to laugh." 

"To laugh?" 

"I don't mean that exactly. I might smile. Am I 
smiling now? If so, it is only muscular. Some people 
smile when they have suffered past the depth of mere 



tears." 



"You are not yourself to-night. You are overstrained. 
How can one wonder? For you do love me, Shalisha. 
I read it in your face." 

She shook her head. 

**I wish I could," she said, almost whispering in her 
intensity. 

"You do. It is in your eyes." 

She shook her head again." 

"Only the desire to," she insisted sadly. 

"But you will learn. We will go away. We will avoid 
difiBculty by an abrupt elopement. That is the only safe 
course for me — b, plastic fool. If you'll trust yourself to 
me now, this moment, by to-morrow night we will be 
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man and wife. I'll take you away — ^perfect you. Well 
travel. You shall be glutted with beautiful sights — all 
the treasures which generations of dead artists have left 
behind." 

She laughed. That laugh swung her roughly back to 
her normal mood. The new glow on her face died ; died 
so completely that Boaz already asked himself if it had 
ever been there ; if it had really been Shalisha, staid and 
practical and prim, who had spoken those reckless words 
of defiance to society. 

"We should be absolutely wretched if we married," 
she said, in her quiet, common-sense voice ; "you would be 
ashamed of me " 

"Proud ; inordinately proud. You only want the finish 
of travel, the experience of social " 

"Neither of which I could or would endure. You 
would have to take me as I am, with spade and wheel- 
barrow. I repeat, you would be ashamed of me, and I 
should be contemptuous of you." 

"Contemptuous ?" 

"Of course ; I am now. Long ago, before I saw you, 
my godmother Bloss said that you always travelled in a 
Pullman car when you could." 

"What in the world ?" 

"I could never fully respect a man who was guilty of 
the effeminacy of a Pullman car." 

"My dear girl, that is too absurd, really. If a man can 
afford it, whv on earth shouldn't he be comfortable?" he 
asked piteously. 

She looked at him steadily. 

"There is something beneath my flippant tongue," she 
said. "The Pullman is only a symbol. Marry Lucy— and 
be very happy. You'll travel about the Continent to- 
gether with sketch-blocks and colour-boxes. You'll stand 
and draw breaths of enthusiasm at every bit of scenery 
which is paintable. Youll talk about the beauties of 
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Nature instead of feeling them and living them. I know 
that sort of person. You'll have a comfortable, compla- 
cent contempt for every one who doesn't talk, who doesn't 
paint, who knows nothing, and cares less, for colour 
schemes and air tones and effects." 

"You are very severe." 

"I am very rude. I apologise. I have quite forgotten 
our mutual positions. Do you remember the time when 
you begged me not to talk housemaid's idiom?" 

"I'd rather this than that," he said, "Indeed, I would 
forgive you anything but one thing — a refusal." 

"You wouldn't bear me a grudge for that?" 

"It doesn't please a man," he said, with his youthful 
petulance. "He doesn't care to go out of his way for a 
woman who refuses him." 

"Ob !" 

She sat silent, stooping, her doubled fists firm on her 
spread knees — ^thinking out this new aspect of love. As 
they sat very quietly on the low old steps of stone, she 
rucking her coarse black brows and he looking ardently 
at a face which had become the one spot of hope in the 
world to him, the rustle of feet and skirts and the gentle 
twitter of women's voices roused them both. They for- 
got the whimsies of the different moods which had 
shaken them and only realised one thing — that Lucy and 
her mother were approaching. They jumped up looking 
guilty and ridiculous. Shalisha was like a big bird of 
night with her broad shoulders and an old black cloak 
covering her cotten dress to the feet. 

"Now, now," whispered Boaz, "there is time. We both 
know the garden so well. Come along!" He caught 
her wrist and spoke faster and more huskily. "Past the 
rockery, down through the pergola — that little gate 
leading into the kitchen garden. From there, we can get 
to the common. Quick. In a minute they'll see us." 

He tried to draw her. But she shook her head and 
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gave him a long look, a last look — of coldness, of hopeless 
desire for consent, of piteous self-pity for her approach- 
ing loneliness. He could read all this in the large light 
eyes. 

"Impossible," she said. "Good-bye. We must never 
see each other again." 

She tried to move but he dragged her to him viciously. 

"Don't be a fool — obstinate, blind. You are afraid to 
meet me again. That shows you love me. Whatever 
comes I won't marry Lucy. Her scheme is spoiled, any- 
how." 

"Let me go. I implore you, do let me go. Nothing 
you can say will change me. Ah I" she gave a subdued, 
cautious sigh of relief. "They have stopped to look at 
the rhododendrons." 

Indeed, they could hear Mrs. Bloss say: "Exquisite, 
deep thing — ^that crimson one. A dress like that, don't 
you " 

"It isn't too late yet. If you were a lighter woman I'd 
pick you up and carry you in my arms. Before heaven, I 
would I Well, you may go if you will," he threw her hand 
fiercely back at her side and stepped apart. "But if you 
do, I'll shout the truth out to the sky. I'l tell them I love 
you." 

She was instantly gone like an arrow from the bow — 
but not far. She looked back when she had rushed a few 
paces and saw a white gown and a black gown emerge 
from the trees. She knelt down, hiding behind a clipped 
yew, and watched. 

iHow comical, how small, how every-day, a tragedy may 
suddenly become by a deft manipulation of the scenes! 
Boaz had his head down. He was biting his nails. He 
stood still at the top of the steps staring gloomily at a bed 
of flowers which made a white square like a winding- 
sheet in the shorn grass. He was evidently oppressed 
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with a horrid sense of ridicule. Perhaps he was already 
angry with her for. placing him in this position. Of one 
thing she was undoubtedly sure — ^he would not cry out 
his love to heaven. 

The night was very warm. Lucy had slightly slipped 
her shawl, and her neck was a polished column. 

"You romantic person 1" cried Mrs. Bloss, with her un- 
failing girlishness — ^to-night it sounded ghastly. "You 
positively moon-struck lover I WeVe been looking 
everywhere for you." 

"I was admiring this bed of white snapdragons/' he 
said — ^sulkily, as Shalisha thought. 

The sulky tone relieved her. If he would sulk through 
his misery at a rebuff, so much the better. Spoiled, 
capricious child I He would suffer less. If he relieved 
himself by smashing something or swearing because he 
dropped a collar stud — ^the easier for him. She enriched 
him with maternal compassion. 

She saw Lucy put her naked arm through his. It gave 
her a real thrill of gratified woman's vanity and spite to 
observe that he did not appear to notice how bare his 
betrothed was. He did not offer to draw up the fine white 
shawl. She had no reason to love Lucy. 

"And you know, dearest Beau " 

It was Lucy's high voice, with the thin tinkle of a 
sheep bell. 

The three went down the steps — into their own world. 
Shalisha was alone in the Itdian garden; the formal 
secluded square, set out with clipped trees and gay with 
precisely cut, monotonously filled beds. 

She was not very moved, now that Boaz Boylett was 
out of sound and sight and touch. It was no longer 
necessary to feel very pitiful for him. Looking at one of 
the beds, she was composed enough to get a good idea for 
effectively filling it next season. It was only when she 
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remembered that she might not be at Bramble Tye that 
she felt sad. 

As she hurried home, she thought gravely of the 
romance of life that certainly existed, which had touched 
Boaz through her. 



CHAPTER XVI 

The three went to town next morning early. Shalisha 
g^ve a glum smile of scorn as she thought of Boaz 
triumphantly conducted out of harm's way by his enthusi- 
astic gaolers. And she would not have been a woman 
and human if she had not remembered at intervals 
through that first day of solitary labour that she might, 
had she so elected, been by this time alone with him and 
on the brink of matrimony — ^that committing, sordid 
state from which she so daintily, so aesthetically shrank. 

She worked late, long after Tagget had clumped away. 
It was nearly dark when she went through the delicately 
exquisite gates of iron, leaving the big red house to 
solitude and the coarse quips of the two remaining 
servants. 

She was loath to go home. She shrank from entering 
the Dower House as if she had sinned. Mrs. Pilgrim did 
not yet know the truth. Shalisha had refrained from 
telling her in the morning, perhaps with a half-hope that 
Boaz would after all develop an unexpected manliness 
and break with Lucy. The narrative would then take a 
slightly different form. 

She went in. Her mother ran to the door in her 
prettiest guise, and with two burning discs of colour 
heightening the feverish expectation in her blue eyes. 

"Has he come with you ?'* she asked softly, and peering 
down the path. "It is the most extraordinary thing! 1 
have not seen him since Saturday night." 

Shalisha did not speak. She put her strong arm pro- 
tectingly round the slim, hard waist. Through the sum- 
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mer blouse her fingers felt each bone of her mother's 
tightly-laced corset. Mrs. Pilgrim was getting plump, 
but she desperately tussled with her flesh. 

"I've something to say. You must take it quietly, 
bravely. Is Honeybel out of the way?" 

"She is sure to be loitering about at the bottom of the 
garden with Tagget. He comes up through the fields at 
the back. How extraordinary you look! Remember 
that my nerves are all to pieces ; I cannot stand much ?" 

Shalisha still stared at her with eyes that were inex- 
pressibly sad, although her mouth carried a flickering 
smile of mockery. She was thinking bitterly that, in 
their moments of deepest emotion the element of comedy 
intruded. The various dramatic situations they had lived 
through were just jokes for the funny papers. What 
could be more comic than the shrinking delicacy of an 
old maid, than the violent efforts of a middle-aged widow 
to preserve her beauty and marry again, than the genteel 
wrigglings of people who could not pay the tradesmen? 
She realised that the deepest sobs may mingle with the 
most strident laughter, and that the things which make 
people writhe with merriment may equally make them 
writhe with tears. Still, it seemed hard — yet also amusing 
— ^that they could not have a trouble which was wholly 
mournful, which was so dignified, so awe-compelling in 
its utter sombreness that farce could not touch it— even 
after the lapse of time. A trouble must be great indeed 
if one could look back at it, when all sting was gone and 
only an indulgent soreness remained, and not see the 
laughter-compelling side. How absurd she had been for 
taking the Poundsberry episode so seriously! There 
were deeper things and persons than Poundsberry. It 
was the fate of a strong nature to bring strength to bear 
on everything. But there were elfin grins through all 
tragedies. She could smile now and feel a ghastly twinge 
of mad amusement as she remembered Mrs. Pilgrim's 
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anxiety over her mourning when she was first widowed ; 
the long conference she had with the milliner as to the 
exact length of her crape bonnet-tail; with the dress- 
maker concerning crape tucks and the possibility of a 
little white, the narrowest, near the face. And at the 
last, just as the undertaker's men had hoisted the coffin, 
Mrs. Pilgrim, weeping, and faintly smiling at herself in 
the cheval glass, had breathed : 

'Tve always said that widow's dress was becoming; 
and it is. That is why so many marry. Don't you think 
so, Shalisha? Poor, dear fellow! he had such an eye for 
beauty. He would have said that this crape heightened 
my complexion. It must be very trying for a dark sallow 
woman to be widowed. My darling child, where did I 
put my salts?" 

No doubt, with her progressive experience in sorrow, 
the time would come when she could laugh even at this 
crisis. At the actual moment it was sufficiently trying 
for a daughter who took her mother's ailments seriously. 
Mrs. Pilgrim had her hand to her side — ^a weak heart was 
one of her good cards. A horrid expression of extreme 
age and shrivelling was crawling grey up her face. 

"If you don't speak," she said at last, moving her hand 
from her side to her swelling throat, "I shall scream the 
very house down." 

Shalisha did speak and Mrs. Pilgrim, in spite of this 
admirable promptitude did scream — although the house 
stood. 

Shalisha lived through the whimsical horrors of burnt 
feathers, of grotesque screams and frantic kickings at the 
foot-board, as Mrs. Pilgrim had hysterics on the bed. 
When that phase was over, the victim had a month of 
utter collapse during which she lived on invalid food and 
gave pathetic instructions about her funeral. Then she 
got up and dropped into an elegant state of invalidism. 
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She even hinted to her intimates, at a great shock. She 
would say, "Walk! Yes. I was a very good walker 
once— quite lately. You must remember, dear Mrs. 
Wales, how well I walked. But since my nerves have 
been so shaken, I'm an altered woman. I shall never, 
never be myself again." 

Mrs. Pilgrim's nervous shock became the standing 
joke of a sage neighbourhood. Shalisha had to suffer 
this — ^with many things. But she never gave the neigh- 
bours an opportunity of addressing to her one barbed 
word of compassion. She did not know them except by 
sight. She just threw, if she met them in the road, a 
man's rugged nod. By-an-by thie whisper grew that 
Mrs. Pilgrim's daughter, "that big, red-haired young 
woman who gardened at Bramble Tye ; you must have 
seen her, my dear," was a little lacking — mentally. 

Mrs. Pilgrim herself commented on her daughter's 
increasing silence. She spoke petulantly; a modified 
petulance was the only one of her old qualities she had 
reserved. 

"You are becoming a positive Pilgrim," she com- 
plained. "Your face gets more and more vacuous. I've 
always heard that people grow exactly like the things 
they live with." 

"Then I ought to be a beauty, dear," said Shalisha — 
forgetting that she had been accounted one on the excel- 
lent dual authority of Boaz Boylett and her godmother 
Bloss. 

She spoke with her uncrushable simple admiration for 
this small, coquettish woman. Mrs. Pilgfrim insiantly 
became tearful. 

"I was considered very good looking as a girl," she 
admitted, with an involuntary simper, as she hooked the 
one tear from her eye with her pocket-handkerchief. 
"But I am an old woman now, Shalisha darling. I shan't 
trouble you long. And for the short time we are together 
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I think you might try to be companionable. If you go 
on in this way — doing nothing but gardening — ^you'll 
become some fearful cross between a cabbage and " 

"And a rose. Well I might be worse. But don't be 
unreasonable, mother dear. I'm only doing the work 
that fills our mouths." 

"You look and you speak, and you think and you act, 
exactly like a day labourer/' persisted Mrs. Pilgrim, sur- 
veying her with the critical maternal look. "You ought 
to have a smock frock and a mug of beer." 

"The mug of beer by all means," said Shalisha, kissing 
her and throwing over her shoulder as she went into the 
pantry to the barrel a frank boy's look of gaiety. 

It was noon. She had come home to dinner. A great 
peace lulled her from day to day — ^hard, incessant days 
and nights of dreamless sleep. 

"You even sleep like a clod," Mrs. Pilgrim had once 
said. "I actually heard you snore through the wall. I 
had not slept a wink myself. But that is nothing; I 
haven't knovm a good night's rest for years." 

She had never been so quietly happy since those first 
days, now deepened into an idyll, before the advent of 
Boaz Boylett: those far away March mornings of song 
and crispness when she had watched Felix dip over the 
brow of the hill. 

She was happy and satisfied. Every day was hollow — 
no news, no letters, no visitors, only pertinacious, ob- 
stinate toil at a resisting earth. It was a time of long 
drought and every August day burned like winter fires. 
At Bramble Tye the clay soil was sickly yellow and hard 
as a road. 

The Dower House was wholesome. There was no 
longer a constant sordid talk of intrigue and matrimony. 
The place was swept of that. Gradually Mrs. Pilgrim 
became, in appearance as in talk, a broken woman. 
Shalisha realised, with less relief than she had expected, 
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that she need no longer have any jealousy for the pres- 
tige of her father. Mrs. Pilgrim would be leal — from 
necessity. She realised also, and calmly, that the dead 
have their strict limits of compulsion: after a given 
period they do not sway, they no longer rouse the keen- 
est anguish. 

Everything was uneventful — a tempered clay colour, 
an unbreaking twilight of unemotionalism. Mr. Pounds- 
berry did not come again, nor did he write. There had 
been one brief letter from Mrs. Bloss just to say that 
Beau and Lucy were married. It had been a very quiet 
and. speedy wedding — by Beau's wish. He was most 
absurdly infatuated, and dear Lucy was the luckiest girl 
in the world. How Mrs. Bloss wished that she could see 
an equal prospect of ease, in proportion to her position, 
for darling Shalisha ! The bride and bridegroom were to 
winter in Rome. Bramble Tye was not to be sold just 
yet ; Beau had not made up his mind. Her own wedding, 
Mrs. Bloss added, would take place in November. Mrs. 
Pilgrim took the news stoically. She was even indiffer- 
ent when a tardy letter came from Mr. Poundsberry just 
before Christmas to say that he was going to the Cape 
for six months on account of his health. 

'^Always a most delicate man," was all she said. And 
Shalisha, remembering his jolly red face, merely smiled. 

Midwinter came, the time immediately after Christmas 
when there was little or nothing to be done in the garden, 
when she had to find vent for her irrepressible industry 
by wheeling load after load of manure and tipping it on 
the frozen ground, ready to be dug in when a thaw came. 
She took her long lonely walks in mud and mist, the 
common never losing its first hold on her. When she 
came home in the evening, tired and dirty and ravenous 
for food, the Dower House held an air of sweetness and 
simplicity. It was just as if the windows had been flimg 
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back after the passing out of a dead body. Mrs. Pilgrim 
sat by the fire darning and mending. She never read 
novels now, nor did she speak of men at all. She was 
apparently becoming a temperate, mellow old woman. 
She looked her age and more. Even Honeybel seemed 
to grow suddenly staid. She had shot up wonderfully, 
and was no longer a kittenish young girl, but a woman 
with a quiet foot and a rather plaintive smile, which was 
always ready at a word from Shalisha. 

It was now four years since Felix emigrated. The 
Dower House was a woman's house: it had a virginal 
rigour and order that soothed and delighted Shalisha. 
She asked herself with more wonder than ever why 
women vexed themselves with marriage. Wasn't it 
amazing? Each woman had the elements of peace within 
herself. She forgot the disquieting thrills which had run 
about her like quicksilver at a touch from Felix. She 
disdained herself for her brief, passionate rebellion at a 
single life when Boaz had done homage to her hair. But 
it all belonged to the past. Things were fading. There 
was no world but Bramble Tye; there were no people 
but her mother, Honeybel, and Eli Tagget. There was 
no life but the life of labour, no pageant but that wholly 
satisfying one — the pageant of the seasons. 

Yet sometimes, as she looked over the fence at the 
farmyard, or heard the appealing cries of newly-dropped 
cattle, or looked in the upstairs mirror at her ageing, 
purged face, she remembered Felix. She felt herself to 
be in some mute, intangible, acquiescent way pledged by 
the very abruptness of his departure. That had signified 
his faith in her, his haste to get rich and come back. 
She wanted him to come back. She wanted the old days 
to return. She had not yet discovered that never can 
one repeat a period ; that to attempt is folly, and heart- 
break, and disillusion. She wanted him to come back, 
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but to marry him did not enter into her scheme ; she was 
numb to all that. Something had struck her on that 
side. 

Her birthday came. She remembered that year when 
Felix had brought her a btmch of snowdrops, and Boaz 
had drawn upon the thin stores of his elegance to pay 
her some fanciful compliment. 

On this birthday Honeybel made some special cakes 
and bought muffins from a man who came to the door, 
while Mrs. Pilg^m apologised plaintively for not being 
able to afford her dearest child a present. 

"You can no longer call yourself a very young 
woman," she said, as they sat by the fire in the evening. 
"In my time a girl of your age was on the shelf. I won- 
der why you have never attracted any one? The red 
hair? There is a tremendous prejudice against the 
colour. Those Pilgrim women were all red-haired." 

Shalisha's cheek became as red as her offending locks. 
Quick temper flashed in her eyes. More than once her 
mother's gentle sneers had nearly lashed her into a con- 
fession of Boaz Boylett's proposal. But she only said, 
flushing even hotter : 

"You forget Felix." 

"I don't count him. You would show more delicacy 
by not reminding me. I wonder what has become of 
him. A most presuming man! Budge is much nicer; 
he keeps his place." 

"I never speak to Budge." 

"Of course not; bailiffs are not meant to be spoken 
to." 

Mrs. Pilgrim dropped her darning, and sat frowning 
slightly at the fire. Now and again her face lighted. 
Once her eyes ogled in the old way, as if the coals were 
masculine. 

Shalisha was dipping into one of her quaint garden 
books ; the old writers soothed her. Now and again she 
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looked up, to marvel at her mother's idleness and at the 
restless expression of her face. 

"If Bramble Tye were to be sold," Mrs. Pilgrim said 
irrelevantly, "it would be serious for us. I worry over 
our future. Oh, 'my child, whatever would become of us 
if Bramble Tye were sold ; if you could not get another 
engagement? Your age would be against you. You 
ought to be a wife, my dear, with a nice little family 
growing up around you. How many has Lucy? My 
memory gets very bad. I lose facts, just as I lose my 
things. I suppose you haven't seen my embroidery 
scissors anywhere?" 

"They were on the sideboard at dinner-time," said 
Shalisha rising to look. "Here they are, behind the 
glass." 

"Of course. I remember hiding them there — a safe 
place where I should be sure to find them — ^for I'm posi- 
tive that Honeybel uses them to cut her nails, and as to 
hairpins I can't keep a single one. I carry the whole 
packet about in my head, as if it were a patent safe." 

"At all events you can't forget where you hide them." 

"No. But I can drop them out all over the carpet and 
then she picks them up and sticks them into her own 
head — so it comes to the same thing. How many chil- 
dren did you say Lucy had ?" 

"I didn't say at all. But you know she has only two^ 
the twins." 

"Of course — ^twins. And that poor delicate Jane gets 
more sickly ; they are afraid she is going oS like her poor 
mother. I don't suppose Lucy would break her heart, if 
she did. Your godmother Bloss told us in her last letter. 
I shall call her 'your godmother Bloss' until my dying 
day— even if she marries ten rich stationers, called Hur- 
kins. Disgraceful at her age I" 

There was another pause. Mrs. Pilgrim looked up 
from the fire to say : "Mr. Poundsberry doesn't write.*' 
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"You didn't expect him to. People drop out of one's 
life." 

"No doubt you are very glad for him to drop. I don't 
expect to hear from him again — though it is hard that 
my own child should grudge me the one true friend and 
adviser I ever had. He is offended. A man never for- 
gives a woman for refusing him." 

"Doesn't he?" 

Shalisha looked up quickly from the book — ^remem- 
bering what Boaz had said on that same subject. But he 
had done her no ill; he had been a passive benefactor. 
He had not sold Bramble Tye. He sent her salary 
through his lawyer. He never gave instructions of any 
kind. He had lost interest in the place. She was prac- 
tically mistress of the garden just as the bailiff was mas- 
ter of the farm. She distrusted Solomon Budge. Honey- 
bel and the other rustics did not scruple to say that he 
was feathering his nest on Boylett's land. 

"Of course not," affirmed Mrs. Pilgrim peevishly and 
fell to fire staring again. 

She added, just as they were parting at the bedroom 
door: 

"Of course Mr. Poundsberry must have returned to 
England long ago. An important man like that can't 
leave his business indefinitely." 

She spoke wistfully, in a tone that continued her re- 
mark concerning him two hours before. Evidently the 
current of her thoughts had not changed. 

"He may be dead," said Shalisha, with brutal thought- 
lessness. "He was sent abroad for his health. Good- 
night, dear." 

She yawned behind her spread hand. Her head and 
eyes were heavy. 

"Good gracious!" said her mother kissing her very 
coldly, "What a creature you are for sleep. And I never 
close my eye." 
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After that day there was a change in Mrs. Pilgrim. 
There were timid revivals in coquetry. Shalisha was 
horrified and indignant when she overheard Honeybel 
say to Tagget with a giggle : 

"The missus is setting her cap at young Wales ;" for 
Gladys Belcher, the butcher's daughter, was Gladys 
Belcher still and a great help to her father in the 
business. 

Tagget gave a slow, slobbering laugh. He spoke. The 
words were a surprise and a stab. 

"She's a rum 'un, she is. But I like Sha; never see 
a nicer old maid." 

Shalisha gasped. These dependents had fitted her 
with a diminutive — ^with her equals she never permitted 
any contraction of her ugly name. She was proud of it 
— ^the odd name of the Pilgrims. 

"I never see a nicer old maid 1" 

That made things final. She glorified in a single life 
but she rebelled at being called an old maid. She did not 
like to feel that the gates of matrimony had been rudely 
slammed in her face. Oddly enough her mother put the 
same thought into words at dinner. They were talking 
of Mrs. Hurkins, "your godmother Bloss" as Mrs. Pil- 
grim said, with an accent of scorn. She was just begin- 
ning to bear a grudge for that second marriage. 

"She's many years older than I am," she insisted, and 
Shalisha didn't trouble to contradict, although she was 
dismayed at this return in her mother. 

"Oh, many years," repeated Mrs. Pilgrim with em- 
phasis, finding she was not corrected. "When I was a 
little girl in pinafores she was a young woman. To think 
of her marrying again. Why, I am only just getting on 
for forty-five and I have never married again." 

Shalisha noisily helped herself to more cabbage. 

"Though I shouldn't like to know," concluded Mrs. 
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Pilgrim^ with a pensive, questioning look at her 
daughter, "that I was past it." 

It was spring. Mrs. Pilgrim was extremely worried 
over her summer dresses. 

"I want something really smart for best/' she said 
plaintively one morning. "What do you think of white 
muslin over a pink silk slip?" 

"White muslin over colour reminds me of an anti- 
quated dressing table." 

"I remember my mother having that sort of table. I 
can just remember/' said Mrs. Pilgrim, opening her eyes 
and looking vague, as if she strained after memory. "But 
what an odd idea of yours. I shall have it in spite of 
you." 

"It is too youthful, mother." 

"It would be for you, but I. am different" Mrs. Pil- 
grim spoke with pique. 

"Well, have what you like," said Shalisha, with her 
careless husbandly air. "Got enough money?" 

"I think I can manage. I'm so economical; I must 
manage." She gave a faint sigh of injury. 

When Shalisha took up her hat to rettun to Bramble 
Tye, Mrs. Pilgrim said : 

"Do wait a minute. What do you say to mauve ?" 

"I thought you'd decided on pink and white — anything 
that makes you happy. Mauve fades." 

"So it does, and its elderly. No good dressing older 
than your age ; although I detest the way in which your 
godmother Bloss used to trick herself up in Leghorn 
hats. Grey is nice — ^but much too elderly. Now, what 
do you think of apple-rgreen?" 

"Very pretty," said Shalisha lamely, and with a glance 
at the clock. Mrs. Pilgrim fluttered up from her chair 
and looked in the glass. 

"I could wear apple-green with my complexion/' she 
said complacently. 
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''Then I should have it. It isn't worth talking about. 
Have what you like." 

"I remember/' said Mrs. Pilgrim in her pensive way, 
"your poor dear father buying me an apple-green gown." 

A sudden memory flooded Shalisha — a memory sug- 
gested by and closely associated with apple-g^een. Her 
eyes grew larger and her attitude more rigid. She ap- 
peared to be waiting for and resigned to a blow. 

"He brought it home as a present," her mother con- 
tinued. "It was a most expensive poplin. I can see 
him now as he untied the parcel ; his fingers quite shook 
with excitement, poor doting dear. He thought I would 
be so pleased. But to buy apple-green in his state of 
health was downright madness. He knew he hadn't long 
to live. I said to him, 'What in the world made you buy 
apple-green and a poplin ? Poplin dyes so badly, and I 
shall never be able to put it by until I am out of mourn- 
ing. The fashions change so.' " 

A mark of the old outraged anguish laid its ghostly 
hand on Shalisha's face. She remembered the incident 
very clearly. 

"Get anything you like," she said hoarsely, "but not 
apple-gfreen." 

"And why not?" demanded Mrs. Pilgrim with annoy- 
ance. "It suits me so well. I never looked better than 
in that poplin ; for I was able, fortunately, to wear it until 
it was three-parts done for. The new doctor we went to 
patched your poor father up, and*he lived for nearly two 
years. I shall certainly get apple-gfreen, but not a pop- 
lin ; and I shall tell Miss Cox that on no account will I 
have it a bit bigger than twenty-one and a half in the 
waist. That's yielding half an inch. I can't think how 
it is that I put on flesh so." 

She looked down with perplexity at her figure, which 
was making violent attempts at matronly curves. 

"When I was married," she said, "I was a perfect 
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sylph. Your father could easily clasp his hands about 
my waist." 

She looked round the room and saw that it was empty. 

After this conversation she became very busy and 
happy. She had a convalescent's fresh joy in living. 
She trilled about the house in her worn soprano. She 
gave her daughter little playful squeezes, and liked to 
walk about the garden with her arm round her 
daughter's waist— complaining of its size all the time. 
She came back completely to her charming, frothy 
world. She appeared to have quite forgotten Boaz Boy- 
lett. Once only she alluded to him. It was on an even- 
ing when she was unusually girlish. She said, as she 
clipped Shalisha's waist, when they walked down the 
path: 

"I'm glad I didn't marry Mr. Boylett. He was so 
gjave and stiff. Things are always for the best." 

She went out a great deal and mysteriously. She 
never omitted to tell Shalisha, with meaning, that she 
was going to confer with Miss Cox, the village dress- 
maker. Each time she repeated this, she flushed and 
giggled and stole side glances at the imperturbable face. 
All this gay craft was wasted on Shalisha. She regretted 
the renaissance — ^nothing more. It often happened that 
Mrs. Pilgrim met young Wales. He was a heavy young 
man, with a respect for women, particularly elder ones. 
He would escort her home and try hard not to look 
bored. She was very careful about her correspondence, 
waiting at the gate for the postman, and giving Honeybd 
particular instructions to bring her letters straight to her. 
She told Shalisha not to come home early on Saturdays. 
It was a busy day, the busiest in the week, and it was a 
nuisance to have a man about the house. 

"For you are a man, my dear," she cried, tipping on 
her toes, which there was no need to do, to kiss her 
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daughter's grim mouth. "You keep me very properly 
in order." 

Shalisha was depressed and soured by the sight of 
these incorrigible pushing shoots of juvenility in her 
mother. But she merely shrugged when she was alone 
and gave her mouth the accustomed little wry twist of 
endurance. Protestations were of no avail; you could 
not alter the nature of anything. It was easier to let 
Mrs. Pilgrim go her butterfly way than it was to try to 
catch her. There was no harm done. It made her happy 
— ^that it made them both ridiculous Shalisha decided 
she must endure. After all, the gossip of the neighbours 
was nothing to her. She never spoke with them. 

Consequently Mrs. Pilgrim went her own whirligig 
way. She flushed and bridled and simpered. She was 
like a girl of fourteen in the throes of her first love fit. 
But Shalisha had never known an immature romance. 
She had felt no tender attachment for the butcher boy, 
the school boy, the young man behind the draper's coun- 
ter. Most girls seize on any male object and garb it with 
the most extravagant, the most exquisite, garment of 
sentiment. Shalisha had never known these things. In 
her big body she carried the simple heart of a little maid 
of ten. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Shalisha went into her mother's room with the early 
cup of tea. It was such a sparkling morning that her 
lungs, fresh from draughts of a June garden, rebelled at 
the wild commingling of cosmetics that beat out at her. 

She put the small square tray on the bedside table and 
drew the curtain. Mrs. Pilgrim slept in an old mahogany 
bedstead hung with red rep. Shalisha drew the curtain 
and said in her accustomed, quiet way : 

"Fve brought your tea, dear.'* 

Then she started, clutching at the curtain so roughly 
that one of the rings on which it ran along the pole gave 
way. She became aware of one supreme, one staggering 
fact. The bed was empty. The bed had not been slept 
in. The smoothness of the upper sheet, of the smootli, 
fair pillows, struck her on the mouth. 

She stared round the walls, with heavy, stupid search. 
She half expected to see her mother hiding and gigging 
in a comer like an eliin child. 

But the room was empty and very neat. Mrs. Pilgfrim 
would never commit the freak of rising early and of 
making her bed before she left her room. She had 
breakfasted upstairs as long as her daughter could re- 
member, frequently and solemnly asseverating that her 
doctor had expressly ordered her never to rise before 
eleven. Shalisha had been reared in this belief. It was 
a necessary concomitant of her mother's nature — ^thc 
lazy meal, the leisurely dressing. For Mrs. Pilgrim to be 
out of her room before noon signified a domestic un- 
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heaval. Shalisha already felt the fabric of her peaceful 
days crumbling. 

She went across the room with a lumping foot and 
drew up the green blind. The frolicsome sun tripped 
in and laughed at her foolish face, with the mouth of 
terror. She let the lattice back, and the smell of soaps 
and washes floated out. How gay it was outside ; how 
careless I Nature always mocked her. So gay outside ! 
She, within, was stricken — not for the first time — ^by a 
sense of incompetence, of helpless endurance, with this 
airy pet thing which was hers by irony ; this creature to 
whom she was indissolubly bound by the fast tie of 
blood. 

She looked down at the dressing-table and saw a letter. 
It was carefully pinned to the cover with a black-headed 
pin. It was in a primrose-tinted envelope, and was ad- 
dressed, in Mrs. Pilgrim's scratchy Italian hand, "To my 
dearest daughter." 

Her dearest daughter dropped down on the window- 
ledge and read : 

"Darling Shalisha, — I am just going — ^by the early 
train, which is sure to be full of most unpleasant per- 
sons — ^to London. I suppose an early train — or a very 
late one — is one of the necessary discomforts of such a 
delightful act as an elopement. I quite blush as I pen 
the word. Mr. Poundsberry and I are to be married 
by special licence at half-past three. I remember that 
when I was married to your poor father the ceremony 
had to be over by twelve, which made a horrid rush of 
everything. The devotion of that dear man (Mr. Pounds- 
berry, of course) has been most unexampled. Never has 
a woman been more persistently, more humbly, wooed. 
I declare, dear, that his passion for me — I may use that 
extreme word at such a moment — ^makes me feel like 
Diana de — something or other, and all those disgraceful 
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Frenchwomen who kept their lovers and their beauty 
until they were a hundred at least. 

"I hardly know what I am writing, being half asleep 
at this unearthly hour of the morning, with that miser- 
able Brahma cock crowing as he always does and the 
birds jangling enough to drive one mad. Thank good- 
ness, I shall have comparative quiet at Beulah Hill — 
there is a shrubbery, but in a good neighbourhood like 
that people never keep poultry. 

"Mr. Poundsberry and I have been corresponding and 
meeting — clandestinely — ^for some time; but — ^pity poor 
little me — I was afraid to tell you. He thinks it best 
that we should be married quietiy. You can hardly ex- 
pect him to have a liking for you after such persistent 
rudeness. But he is the most generous man in the 
world, and is ready to act the part of a parent Be 
assured, my darling, that there will always be a home 
for you at Beulah Hill. I shall have a very elegant 
establishment. Looking back, I wonder how I can pos- 
sibly have endured the sordid misery of the Dower 
House and the rough ways of that girl Honeybel; but 
the trials of my early life inured me to anything. 

"Excuse this hurried, trembling scrawl. Even you will 
realise my agitation at such a moment. For the last 
time I subscribe myself Amy Pilgrim. 

"P. S. — In point of fact, I may as well confess now 
that I have had other and local opportunities of mar- 
riage. I do not allude to the unfortunate Mr. Boylett, 
who has suffered at the hands of designing women." 

Shalisha dropped the sheets of paper to the floor. She 
doubled her hands and kneaded them painfully in the 
hollow of her skirt. The primrose letter was the cruellest 
blow that Mrs. Pilgrim had struck. Shalisha was dead to 
its humour, to its artless lies. She hardly took in the 
import of that amorous hint which embraced young 
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Wales. She couldn't smile yet at her mother's absurd 
reference to the mistresses of French kings, nor could 
she resent her complacent reflection that at Beulah Hill 
the neighbours would not keep poultry. 

She looked desperately around the room — the neat, 
stripped room. The black trunk had gone, so had the 
bonnet box. The open drawers were empty, so was the 
wicker sponge basket which hung jauntily crooked over 
the side of the washstand. That her pretty, fragile 
mother, who was no more portable than a poppy, should 
have managed with such diabolical ingenuity and finish 
was unbelievable. There had been an accomplice. 

She was alone. The most constant tie of her life had 
snapped and she jarred with a sense of sunder. This 
elopement was worse than death. It was so callous, so 
unheeding; so needlessly poignant in its every detail. 
Her mother had no more heart than a rag doll. 

She was alone. She had pushed other ties back with 
both hands. This was the end, the final outcome of 
daughterly devotion. 

She read the letter again, then thoughtfully, slowly, 
tore it into very small bits. She made a hillock of prim- 
rose scraps in the base of the candlestick. When this 
was done, she smiled with mournful indulgence, the 
accustomed, undying indulgence towards a giddy thing. 
Her mother would never grow up. The very plan of 
her elopement had doubtless been suggested by some 
sentimental story. But indulgence was one thing, com- 
munication another. Mrs. Pilgrim was provided for, she 
was happy. Shalisha sternly decided to hold no com- 
munication with Beulah Hill. At the same moment she 
gave to her mother a last sympathetic emotion. She 
pitied her for what she must undoubtedly endure at the 
hands of Mr. Poundsberry when novelty was over. 

A tap at the door made her jump. She schooled her- 
self and said composedly, "Come in." For one wild 
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agitated moment, before the handle turned, she indulged 
herself with the extravagant theory that it might be her 
mother, who had missed the morning train as she missed 
and muddled everything. But it was Honeybel who 
came in. 

"Don't you want no breakfast. Miss?" she asked de- 
murely. "The tea's been droing till it's as black as ink." 

"You knew about this, of course," said Shalisha, with 
one spread hand towards the shredded letter and the 
other towards the bed. "I didn't think you would de- 



ceive me so." 



Honeybel looked ashamed, then she plucked up spirit 
to defend herself. 

"And if I did," she said, with a toss of the light head, 
where the greyish blonde hair curled tightly like lamb's 
wool, "where's the ham? 'Tain't everybody. Miss 
Shalisha, as wants to lead a single life, or who's got to, 
neither." 

She smiled defiantly. Shalisha met the smile with her 
scornful sad eyes. It was her fate to be struck at, as 
single, by every married and marriageable woman. 

"Tell me everything," she said in a matter-of-fact way. 
"I shall not blame you any more. Sit down there and 
tell me." 

She pointed to a chair. She was never comfortable if 
she made a social inferior stand long before her. Her 
mother always said that this consideration had its origin 
in her common blood. Mrs. Pilgrim went out of her way 
to demand service and was very much respected in con- 
sequence. She would make an excuse to go upstairs for 
a pocket-handkerchief just as Honeybel was coming 
down with a heavy pail, so that she might tell her impres- 
sively never to push past her superiors. 

Honeybel sat down. The defiant look left her face, 
now that she was assured of safety. She began to flush 
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and sparkle. She was bubbling with confidence and 
under the stimulating influence of a wedding. 

"It's been going on for ever so long, under your very 
nose/* she began gleefully. "Mr. Poundsberry been here 
times and offen when you've been up to Bramble Tye. I 
hadn't the heart to tell you." 

"He paid you, of course?" 

Honeybel looked sulky again. The occasional look of 
cunning slipped over her blue eyes. 

"He wur a free-handed gent," she admitted. 

"And they have been writing to each other?" 

The gfirl nodded. 

"That's why I took care she got her letters without you 
seeing," she said, with dancing eyes. 

The spasm of shame which twisted Shalisha's face was 
not lost on the sharp young servant maid. 

"We don't all want to keep single," she repeated, 
"what's more, we ain't obliged to. If sur be you'd rather 
I went. Miss Shalisha, I could marry Eli to-morrow. 
He'd jump for joy." 

"I don't want you to go. Don't leave me, Honeybel." 

She looked at the girl with furtive, appealing glance of 
a child who dreads the dark. 

"I don't want to go," Honeybel assured her promptly. 
"I've seed too much of married life — what with mother 
and Mirabel." 

"Did Mr. Poundsberry come often?" asked Shalisha 
more firmly. 

The girl nodded. Her eyes were very bright and so 
was her skin. She looked a reckless little Bacchante. 

"Most Saturdays. I kep' watch for 'em while they set 
in the parolur talking chucker like." 

"Chucker like?'" 

Honeybel curled her short red lip. 

"Spoony," she translated curtly. "We calls it chucker 
like in this cotmtiy," 
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"Oh! And just one thing more — ^how did she get 
away this morning?" 

"Dad drove her in the cart. She made it worth his 
while. Dad don't do things for nothing. She had plenty 
of money. He used to send it." 

"Mr. Poundsberry ?" asked Shalisha faintly. 

Honeybel gave another of her curt, electric nods. 

"Dad don't mind what he does — ^for beer," she added, 
"but mother she didn't want him to have no truck in it 
at all. Mother says she's a shameful old hussy." 

Honeybel told this as expiation. She evidently 
thought that Shalisha would appreciate Mrs. Toffin's 
blunt condemnation of the bride. 

But Shalisha said no more. She got up from the ledge. 
She looked more big, more like a simple, stem young 
man than usual. 

"I'm going to Bramble Tye," she said. "I don't want 
any breakfast. Did Mrs. Pilgrim give you orders for 
dinner? Of course you saw her before she went." 

"I helped her dress. It was apple green sattuny stuff. 
She had it made on the sly. She told me you was so old 
maidish you didn't like the colour. And a bonnet with 
pink roses. She wore that old black cloak on top, for the 
cart ain't over clean." 

And is there anything in the house for dinner?" 
There's that bit of stewed steak left over from yester- 
day. It 'ull be enough. You don't care what you cats 
and I'd as soon have pudding." 

"I don't care what I eat," agreed Shalisha sadly, re- 
membering her mother's bird appetite, which it had been 
her tender labour to coax with surprises. 

"Anything will do," she said, as they went downstairs. 
"In fact, I'll take some bread and cheese in my pocket 
Then I need not come until evening, and you can cook 
some eggs for my tea." 

Honeybel looked abashed and pitiful. 
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"You ain't going to have eggs for your tea/' she said, 
obstinately. "You'll come home at dinner time and have 
a nice bit of stew with dumps. I can make nice dump- 
lings. You like something you can get your teeth in. 
You ain't finicky. You don't want no messes like she 
did. And — ^bide there a bit." 

She ran before Shalisha into the kitchen. There 
presently came out from it those sounds which always 
carry comfort — the chink of crockery and the soft pour- 
ing of boiling water. She came back with a brimming 
cup and a plate of thin bread and butter. 

"Take it down," she ordered, in the manner of a 
mother giving medicine. "I made fresh a-purpose.** 

The tea was hot and weak and very sweet. Shalisha 
drank, feeling dazed with a new experience. This was 
the first time within her memory that she had been in- 
dulged with the sharp commanding tone that covers ten- 
derness. She drank and ate, then went out of the house 
and along the white road to her work. Honeybel stood 
at the gate watching. Her pretty rough hands were on 
her little round hips, and a smile, something pitiful but 
more contemptuous, was all over her chubby face, in 
which the wide, innocent eyes were placed like stars. 

"I shouldn't like to think I was going to be a old maid, 
though Mirabel do have a time," she said, running back 
along the path, with her cotton frock brushing the grey 
lavender bush at the comer. 

At night when Shalisha came home and had, by habit 
not desire, changed her gown and rearranged the red 
hair which had very nearly enmeshed Boaz Boylett, 
Honeybel said that she wished to speak with her. 
Shalisha waited nervously, dreading something new, 
until she remembered that this was her mother's wed- 
ding-night. There was nothing to dread now. Mrs. 
Pilgrim had transferred herself to new guardianship. 

"What is it, Honeybel?" she asked, calmly. 
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"I wants to know if you can spare me to-morrow." 

"Eli asked if I could spare him to-morrow also. What 
is it, Honeybel?" 

The girl began to blush and dimple under the blank 
eyes of her mistress. 

"We was going to a wedding," she said. "Mrs. Pil- 
grim promised I should go. She give me a lace fisher 
so as I should be smart. It's a bit dirty and tore, but I 
pinned it about my Sunday frock and it looked fine." 

"Whose wedding are you going to?" 

"It's my friend Miss Genivy Wheeler as is to be mar- 
ried," said Honeybel with importance. "Her that was 
housemaid at Chappel's. And it's to be a grand wed- 
ding. Everybody knows the bridegroom, Syd Sturdee." 

"Is he any relation to old Sturdee the pleacher?" asked 
Shalisha with languid, awakening interest. 

"He's Mr. Sturdee's nephew," vouchsafed Honeybel, 
with more dignity than before. "I knowed old Mr. Stur- 
dee when I was a little thing. He used to give me apples. 
He was a nice old gent. And I think. Miss, you might 
call him Mister now he's dead." 

"And your friend's bridegroom is the pleacher's son ?" 

"No. Nephew, didn't I tell you. Miss," said Honeybel 
impatiently, and casting a childishly vexed look at the 
dull face. "He's a builder's foreman. He's been work- 
ing at that big place which old Hurkins is building out 
Muntem way — him as married your godmother. Miss. 
Genivy will have a grand home. They bought their par- 
lour furniture in the set and there's to be stuffed seats 
to the kitchen chairs. He's a good bit older than her 
and he did used to drink; but he earns good money. 
What more can a girl want?" 

"You may go," said Shalisha, with a faint shiver of 
repugnance. "And you won't be late back, will you? 
I shall be all alone." 

Her neW| unusual weakness touched even Honeybel 
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"I was going to ask for the night, but I won't, seein' 
you're by yourself," she said, with magnificent conces- 
sion. ''And I'll stay and get breakfast. I do hope it 'ull 
be a fine day. Shall you lock up the place. Miss ?'* 

"I shall stay at home all day," said Shalisha, rising. 

She went out into the garden and tried her panacea — 
cool air, the high, sweet roof of heaven, the calm earth. 
She walked up and down the garden path with tightened 
hands and mouth. She drew the old black cloak about 
her shoulders — ^Tofiin had brought it back from the sta- 
tion — ^the black cloak which had protected her mother's 
apple-green gown in the morning; the cloak which she 
herself had worn that night at Bramble Tye when Boaz 
Boylett had pleaded so petulantly with her. She looked 
at the buildings — ^the cow-shed where once she had 
withdrawn with Felix, the great bam, the stables. She 
looked at the yard and the paling. Across the paling he 
had stretched his hands and bruised her shoulder with 
the vigour of his love. She looked up questioningly at 
the unresponsive sky and asked it, in her loneliness, what 
of those two. men who had chosen her. 

Night though it was, the sounds of young life were an 
undercurrent to the little summer wind and the irregular 
tread of unfrequent feet along the road. 

She was wearily disgusted with the name, the idea of 
matrimony; that sordid, double state which yet would 
not permit her to ignore its existence. She wanted to 
live in a world without people, without love, without 
young, weak things. But it all intruded — ^this incessant, 
passionate tumult of mating. She was stranded high, 
quite alone. She was forced to watch the prolific world 
with tragic, cold eyes. 

Honeybel called her into supper. It was a hot supper. 
Honeybel was trying to console her in the only way she 
knew how — ^by appealing to her stomach. She ate to 
please the girl. Later, she went upstairs alone — ^for the 
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first time. They had always gone in procession up the 
dark old stairs, she and her mother, each with a lighted 
candle in a stick of brass. Mrs. Pilgrim had never failed 
to complain plaintively of such early hours. Shalisha 
considered it to be very late if the clock below struck 
ten before they kissed and parted. 

She went up alone, half afraid of the solemn stairs and 
passage, turning her face away nervously from the glass 
on the wall. She went into her mother's room, not her 
own. Honeybel had shut the window and the smell of 
scents stole up and out, hanging balefuUy between the 
drooping ceiling and the uneven floor. Each different 
smell in turn assailed her dilated nostril — ^the odour of 
stale vinegar that was her mother's hair wash ; the sweet, 
rose smell of the pink powder with which she dusted her 
cheeks; the violet of her soap and the faint smell of a 
lotion she used to prevent wrinkles. 

Shalisha opened the cupboard where the bottles stood. 
Some had been taken away, but there were empty ones 
and others not half full and therefore not worth packing. 
She stooped and picked a fine and crooked hairpin from 
the carpet. She took a torn veil from the dressing-table 
and held it carefully as if it had been a relic. She hadn't 
known how much she was alone, how completely, how 
finally, until to-night; standing in this desolate, stuffy 
room, staring with hard hot eyes at the tidy bed, at the 
carpet strewn with snippings of lace and ribbon and 
stuck with cotton threads. 

The smells crept down her throat and stayed and sick- 
ened her. They were eloquent of the artificial, elderly 
beauty to whom the room had belonged. They must be 
swept out; the house purged of them. There was no 
health in it, no renewal of peace else. She turned away, 
locking the door behind her. Going past the glass she 
involuntarily looked deep— ^nd seemed to see not her 
body but her soul* 
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With a sudden hot impulse she ran along the passage 
and knocked at Honeybel's door. A line of light lay 
beneath. She tapped impatiently. 

"Be sure to remind me to send you to Jackson's to- 
morrow," she said. "You can call on your way to the 
church." 

"But I'm going to Genivy's to help her dress," came 
an unwilling voice. 

"That will not make any difference. You can call just 
the same. Tell Jackson, to send me up at once a bucket 
of whitewash and a brush." 

She watched Honeybel depart next morning, Honey- 
bel in full dress as she understood it — a white petticoat 
and a hat with a feather. The fichu was lying on her 
round young breast, a thing of chiffon gone grey and 
limp with age. 

"You won't forget to go to Jackson's," said Shalisha 
solemnly and then sat down to wait. 

When the wash came she carried it upstairs to her 
mother's room. She worked without food, without 
ceasing. She found relief in a task which was new, 
which placed an unusual strain on her limbs. She washed 
the walls and rewashed them with the creamy lime. She 
scrubbed the paint and all the floor, then shook and re- 
laid the carpet. She took the fusty hangings from the 
bed, leaving the mahogany posts gaunt. She hung clean 
curtains at the window. She finally polished the furni- 
ture until the smell of wax and turpentine finally routed 
perfumes. She carried the bottles away in her wet, 
splashed apron, carried them outside and set them in 
the burning sun, and stealthily dug a hole and buried 
them. Then she went back to the room, which was wet 
and white and virginal. The hot sun was drying every- 
thing already. The stiff, fair curtains smelt of soap. 

She felt almost gay with the novelty of her day, with 
her ori^nal labour. There was a charm in being quite 
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alone in the house, a pic-nic hilarity because there had 
been no set meal. She kept looking all round the room, 
admiring her work and sniffing at whitewash, at soap, 
at the acrid, healthy odour of turpentine. At last she 
locked the door and went away, letting the key slip down 
her pocket. She was very dirty and hungry. Her hands 
were cracked with soda. It had needed strong water 
with which to cleanse the floor of whitewash splashes. 
She was too tired to dress. She understood the per- 
sistent slatternliness of the working housewife. She 
washed her face. Her hands were very clean and dry 
and crinkled. She took off her apron and dragged the 
comb quickly through the tangle of loose hair above 
her eyes. That was all. There was no one to dress for; 
there never would be. There was a bitter longing in her 
heart for her mother's disparaging criticism of her ap- 
pearance; even for the quick free glance of Boaz when 
he saw her in blue or in the white gown which had been 
her best through that summer when he wanted her. 

She went downstairs. The house was already thick 
with the soft mystery of summer dusk. She prepared a 
careless meal in the kitchen. It was strange and not 
unpleasant to do ever3rthing for oneself, to rise and run 
into the pantry for cheese, to have the table-cloth folded 
in four, to drink her beer out of a mug because she was 
too lazy to fetch a glass. She kept returning to the pan- 
try for various things, the pantry which was darker than 
any other place, dark and damp and grave cold, with 
its brick floor and its steady grey look out to the north. 
Each time she raised her eyes to its window she per- 
versely thought of Felix. Very often she had watched 
him through this window. It had been an sesthetic 
indulgence to watch him. His hands were so comely 
and capable. 

When she was satisfied, she went as usual into the 
garden. It was ever her habit to drawl round the garden, 



I 
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down and up the path from door to gate after supper. It 
was a little more than dusk. All the magic of night 
which is wasted while a world sleeps, caught in her hair 
and blew steadily into her heavy eyes. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

She was too weary to walk. She went to the gate and 
stood leaning over with bowed hands and eyes wistfully 
searching the common. The May night was moist and 
sweet. Through it ran the incessant sound of life. She 
searched and looked, for what she did not know, across 
the common — ^far and flat. When she lifted her eyes she 
saw a curious sky, where a sulky, low cloud made a great 
cross. On the upper edge of the cross flamed the steady 
fire of a star. 

The occasional pools on the common were grey, like 
tarnished white metal, and from the edge of each pool 
came the persistent croak of frog^, the rattle and ring 
and gurgle and trill of an amorous song. It was a noise 
that silenced the early, timid nightingale. It was a sound 
like the bubbling of water through a pipe. 

She saw a figure black against the sky, a figure which 
approached with quick and quicker steps. The nearer it 
drew the greater its volition. When it was near enough 
she saw that it was the figure of a man. When it was 
yet nearer it became familiar. When it stopped short at 
the gate she put out both her stiS hands and said faintly : 

"Felix." 

It was without doubt, Felix ; grown stouter ; dressed, 
as she could see even in such a tantalising light, with 
more display ; Felix, with a silent assertiveness and pride 
which showed itself even before he spoke. 

"Felix I" she said again, with a quiver of pure joy in 
her voice. 
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He did not answer. He took her hands, her roughened 
wrists, and held them in a holding grip, just as he had 
held her shoulder. 

"Come in. Come in," she said, making to open the 
g^te. But he looked doubtfully, almost angrily, towards 
the house, as if he owed it and those in and round it a 
grudge. 

"I'll come in," he said, with slow sulkiness, "when 
you've told me how I'm to come. Not before." 

"But you must. I'm all alone. Honeybel is out and 
my mother is married. I haven't anybody." 

When she dragged herself to say "my mother is mar- 
ried," she said it bitterly, as a tragedy ; but Felix gave a 
short jolly laugh. "Married! Mrs. Pilgjim settled 
again 1 Well, marriage is good for us all. I wonder 
that you — ^No, perhaps I don't so much wonder. Is Mr. 
Boylett— How's he? Married too?" 

"Long ago. I forget that you know nothing of what 
has happened. He married my cousin Lucy. They 
have two children. And my godmother Bloss is Mrs. 
Hurkins. Young Mr. Chappel married Miss Wales. 
There has been," she laughed nervously, and let fall her 
eyes because his burned the steadiness out of them, "an 
epidemic of marriage. Only I am left." 

"I'm glad you're left," he said, in the earnest manner 
with which years before he had made the responses in 
church. 

She had always heard his voice above the others as he 
sat three pews behind her and her mother. The memory 
of those Sabbath mornings in the small old church re- 
called the past very positively. She felt the taste of those 
slow-spoken services. She remembered everything con- 
nected with that period of life; remembered the early, 
gauzy dawns when she had watched Felix dip over the 
hill ; remembered all his sheepish care for her in trifling 
ways. Her heart jumped in her side. She was glad he 
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was back. There would be some one to watch her, to 
hector, even. She wouldn't be so absolutely alone. She 
wondered if it would be possible for him to be bailiff 
again, so that things might be quite, quite the same. 
Then she remembered with disquiet that he had gone 
away to make his forttme. If he had succeeded he would 
not care to stay in such a quiet place. 

"Are you rich ?" she asked distrustfully. 

He laughed again. 

"Warm," he returned, with the unction which a full 
pocket brings; "better than I expected. You said I 
might come back when I was rich." 

"I said that I couldn't prevent you. I am sorry that 
you are rich." 

She could see him looking at her blankly. 

"I remember now," he said slowly, "you told me you'd 
like me better if I went to a new country and feuled. 
You said it was all trample and mount ; that I could only 
succeed by violence." 

"You remember that?" 

"I didn't go away to forget. I've thought of you all 
the time ; and I've made a little, and honestly, too.'' 

Again, guessing only at his gestures, because the light 
grew less and less, she felt him lift his head with arro- 
gance. 

"I've not done a dirty trick to any man, so far as I 
know," he added boastfully. 

She could only say, with a full heart, with simple 
thanksgiving : 

"I'm glad you're back." 

He would be about the place again ; tell her to put on 
her jacket when the wind blew, her hat when the sun 
scorched. Somebody would have a care for her. 

"And I'm free," he went on. "You can take a long 
breath in the country where I've been. One man's as 
good as another." 
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She did not answer. There was a curious silence 
which made them both throb. Shalisha said at last : 

''You must come in. It seems strange to stand at the 
gate. Are you staying in the village? When did you 
come down?" 

"I only landed in England this morning. I came down 
as soon as the train would bring me. I'm going away 
to-night — ^but that depends." 

"Don't go away," she besought, leaning near him. 
"It's good to have you back. I want to feel that you 
have never been away, that there has been no break. 
Come in and talk." 

"I'd rather not," he said stubbornly. "Talk here. 
One word is all I want." 

"One word?" 

"Yes. I've come back. Do you — do you want me?" 

"Why, of course. I — I — ^it seems to. me, now you are 
back, that I have wanted you all the time. You are so 
strong and safe. A woman — ^well, a woman never gets 
beyond being a woman," she said confusedly. 

He pulled her to him, the gate between them, just as 
the fence had been. 

"You want me. Those are the best words I've heard 
since I left England," he said, heartily. "I'll come in 



now." 



They opened the gate, she with a soft pull and he with 
a masterful buoyant push. They went up the path to- 
gether. 

"There's a new roof on the bam," she said, looking at 
the corrugated iron which overlaid the thatch. "And 
that little field to the right has been laid down. All the 
land about is being turned into pasture. There's no 
labour to be had." 

Felix neither looked nor commented. Perhaps he did 
not hear. Shalisha was coldly surprised and disappointed 
because he took no interest in the place. She led him 
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through into the parlour and struck a light. The room 
looked neglected. The lamp was badly trimmed and 
emitted a smell of paraiEn. They could see each other 
fully at last. Shalisha was angry because she had not 
changed her gown, and angjy with Felix for coming 
back on a night when she had not done so. Many 
another evening she had put shy finishing touches to her 
neck, feeling half ashamed of herself all the time. She 
had looked in her staircase oval glass and thought, "If 
Felix were here he would notice this." 

She could feel that he was looking at her with pained 
disapproval. She could feel that she fell far short of the 
ideal he had cherished. He, by aggravating contrast, was 
well groomed. He was opulent — with a thick watch 
chain, and a ring on his finger. There was a pin in his 
scarf. It had a blazing stone. 

"You've changed," he said, with his queer blue eyes 
roving over her. 

"We all change — with years and labour. To-night I 
am tired. I have been working very hard." 

She wanted him to ask her how she had been working 
— ^at what. She felt a burning need to give her confi- 
dence. But he took the nature of her labour for granted, 
as he took everything else. He was indifferent to 
Bramble Tye. His only feeling was for her. 

"I drove through London in a hansom to-day," he 
said — "the best streets. What fine women there are in 
London ! I saw one, a queen. So dainty, so— well, you 
might even say royal. She stepped as if the ground 
wasn't good enough for her. But you would look just 
as well — dressed." 

She was stupidly jealous of the regal woman and 
annoyed with him for so persistently fixing his eyes on 
her own dirty frock, which was unfastened at the throat 
because she had found a collar troublesome. 
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He was fumbling in his pocket, flushing as he did so. 
He presently brought out a new leather case and opened 
it solemnly. She saw a lining of blue velvet, and, tucked 
in a groove, a heavy golden ring almost circled with 
superb diamonds. They seemed to put the muddy light 
from the lamp to shame. Felix held the case out in his 
big palm. 

"It's yours," he said. "I bought it for you in Bond 
Street. A policeman I asked said that Bond Street was 
the best in all London, the most expensive. I can afford 
to have the best that money can buy and you deserve it." 

She looked at the ring, blazing hard and arrogant in its 
splendid blue red. She of course thought of what Boaz 
had said. 

"I bought sapphires — for a red woman." Felix had 
bought diamonds — ^the stone that appeals most to the 
simple man, suddenly rich. 

"For me ! I have never had a jewel in my life. I don't 
care for them." 

He looked annoyed. She seemed to-night to have the 
quality that irritated him. 

"It cost enough, though I say nothing of that," he 
grumbled boyishly. "I didn't suppose you'd ever had 
such stones. But here, take it, wear it. Everybody has 
an engagement ring." 

The case was still on his outspread palm. Shalisha 
stepped back instead of forward. Her face fell. A little 
quiver which looked like disgust ran over her. 

"Engagement! You don't mean — You didn't come 
back— for that ?" 

Felix turned on her savagely. 

"What else do you think brought me back?" he 
demanded, putting Uie case carefully on the table. "Do 
you think a man comes thousands of miles across the sea 
for — for friendship?" 
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"I hoped," she said helplessly, "that it would be the 
same as — ^as it used to be. Fm very sorry. I'm stupid. 
My mother told me so afterwards." 

"Your mother ?" 

"Yes. She saw the bruise on my shoulder that 
Saturday night. You bruised me and I had to tell. She 
explained that you had asked me to marry you." 

He went up to her, as she stood straight and trembling 
and dishevelled by the empty hearth. 

"I bruised youl Did I? Why, I wouldn't hurt one 
hair of your head if I knew." 

His face was very tender ; a garnering of all the spread 
about tenderness which he had shyly advanced her in the 
past. He put out his hands and touched her lightly. His 
face was quite close, bronzed and firm, showing in the 
set of the mouth and the steady gaze of the eyes his 
newly-acquired confidence in himself. She retreated deli- 
cately. He frightened and chilled her. All her demand 
for romantic expression rose very strongly. She was 
afraid of herself. The old disquieting thrill which she 
had felt before under his touch convulsed her now. She 
distrusted this joy. It opened the flood-gates of emotion. 
She didn't want to be stirred. She wanted to lead her 
celibate, calm life. She wanted nothing tangible. He 
might love and admire, and serve and guard — ^no more. 
She experienced an old maid's prudery and cautious 
retreat. She tried to put a greater distance between them. 
His eyes, his hands, ardent; his mouth so near that she 
could feel the hot blow of his hurried breathing — alarmed 
her. She felt herself to be in a vague way sullied. 

He retreated — farther than she wished. He seemed to 
divine the distaste she felt ; perhaps it was written on her 
twitching averted face. 

"What do you want?" he asked, in a voice like a whip. 

"I don't know," she returned brokenly. 

"Is it possible that a woman can be such a fool?" 
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When he said that so roughly she felt that she had 
sustained the greatest loss of her life. She knew he 
could be rough sometimes; savagely rough, like all men 
who work with the land. Sometimes, in the past, his 
anger — ^with a sullen underling or a stubborn animal — 
had amazed her. It revealed an inner, smouldering man 
of whom she was afraid. Also, he could without com- 
punction kill. This had always roused disgust and horror 
in her, although she knew it was part of the farm 
routine. It roused also the silent deep respect which one 
feels for brute apathy and strength. 

"Is it possible that a woman can be such a fool ?*' 

He repeated it, while she was standing, downcast, 
hanging ; cut by the multitude knives of many emotions. 

She had lost him — ^lost Felix. She wanted to keep 
him — ^but in her own way; on her own prim footing. 
She must keep him. How were the days to run without 
him? How had they ever run? Yet, for her life, she 
could not go a pace nearer. She could not endure the 
ordeal of his love-making. 

"I only wanted one thing — and I went for it, bald- 
headed," he was saying in a new slang, which was 
grotesque on his English lips. **No man ever worked 
harder — more like a dog — than I worked. It was for 
you. It was because I remembered that afternoon in 
haying-time — in the yard. You told me to come back. 
How often I've sat nights telling my money and reckon- 
ing how long it would be before I could go home I And 
I come ; bring this." He pointed to the case on the table, 
evidently feeling that it played an important part in their 
drama. "You say you want me; you say you're glad, 
and you won't let me get within touching distance. 
You're full of whimsies. What is a man to make of it?" 

•'I'm very sorry. What can I do? I'd give anything 
jiot to make you speak like this. You frighten me." 

She looked at him with terror — ^that rose turgidly, that 
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could not formulate itself. She did not know him — right 
through. In what direction would his fury and pain lead 
him ? She began to think of violent tales. 

He was close to her with a bound, at the distress in her 
voice. 

"Fright! You don't think I could harm you? You? 
I'd give my body and the soul in it — for you !" he declared 
idolatrously. 

"I'd do anything — anything," she repeated piteously. 

"Then — ^let me kiss you. Never mind my rough talk. 
I don't understand women." 

"I — I can't; kisses are strange." 

He went away again. 

"Don't you mean to marry me, Shalisha?" he asked. 

She noticed that now he used her name with surety. 
There was a faint boastful self-assertion running through 
everything he said and did. He was a rich man. He 
made the rich man's great mistake; he thought that 
money was the universal equaliser. 

"Why should we worry about marriage?" she said 
coaxingly, thinking she had secured him in a flexible 
mood. "We can be so happy without. Come back to 
Bramble Tye and manage the farm as I manage the 
garden. We can see each other every day, just as we 
used to do; no more, ho less. There will be just this 
difference : we shall know that we have a mutual regard ; 
we shall be staunch friends. When I want the help of a 
man, you will be here ; if you are ill or worried, I shall 
be ready to look after you in the way a woman does. 
What can one want more than perfect, reliable friend- 
ship r 

He was looking more angry than ever. She was puzzled 
to know why. 

"Either you are playing a devil's game or you are 
losing your senses," he said, looking at her half anxiously. 
"Do you think I'd come back and be bailiff to Boylett? 
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I'm as good a man as he is. I could buy this place up 
twice over. Everything looks little in England — ^like toy- 
things. You don't seem to understand. I'm rich ; I'm a 
gentleman. Come back here! Put up with the cursed 
airs of women like Mrs. Bloss and your mother. Be 
under the heel of a man like Boylett, a lackadaisical fool 
who knows nothing about the lands he's master of. I 
oflFer you love and a fortune. Will you take it? If not 
there are other women who will jump." 

"Women like the one you saw in London to-day ?'* 

"Any sort of women." 

He flushed directly he had thrown out the angry 
words. 

"We're going beneath ourselves," he said more humbly. 
"We shouldn't talk like this. It isn't in either of us. I 
love you so, Shalisha. I've worked hard to get you. I 
didn't bother you with letters or good-bye. I thought you 
understood." 

"I did understand, in a way." 

She knew that in some vague fashion she had felt 
herself pledged to him — ^but not for marriage — for 
romantic companionship. 

Well, then — ^there," he said, in a caressing voice. 
We've had our first tiff. Is that it? You'll let me get 
a license. I want you mine. I want to see you dressed 
like a queen. I want you to lead an idle life — a lady's. I 
can't bear to think of you working at the ground like a 
labourer. When you want flowers you shall have them, 
all through the year — ^hothouse flowers, roses at Christ- 
mas — ^money buys them. You've only got to ask to have." 

She stood staring at him, her hands clasped, her eyes 
widely opened. He was slipping away from her. He 
was dissolving like snow under sun. This was not the 
Felix she had known. Money was the great destroyer. 

"You shall never touch a spade again," he went on. 
"You shall want fcrr nothing. A woman ought not to 
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work. A woman never should earn a penny. She 
should know nothing but how to look pretty and how to 
love." 

She tried to speak but could find nothing adequate to 
say. This was not Felix; it was Boaz Boylett, with his 
glib tongue and frothy fancies. 

"We feel like that about a woman," he explained, "in 
a wild country where there are none; where every man 
is killing himself to get gold — for a woman. It breaks 
my heart ^to see you standing there all dirty and shabby 
and splashed. You've lost your good looks, too — only a 
little, my dear. They will come back — ^with case. 
Shalisha, don't stare at me so. Is our good fortune too 
much for you ?" 

She laughed nervously in spite of herself, and making 
an hysterical effort to keep quiet. 

"The change in you is too much," she said at last. 
"Do you really believe that I could be a woman like 
that?" 

"Like what r 

"To look pretty — and love," she explained, with sudden 
abashment. 

"Why not? Most women would be glad of the chance. 
A single wom^n isn't of much account." 

She felt a quick pulse of outrage and anguish. Con- 
tempt of her single state — from him ! From other women 
she had grown to take it naturally, with a certain superb 
contempt and ignoring. But Felix ! 

"We could have a country place if you liked," he said, 
more soberly and evidently in a mood of concession. 
"We could come down in summer. But I'm sick of the 
country. I like towns — glitter and show and life ; a place 
where you can spend money. I've worked hard to get 
my money and I want to spend it — ^like water." 

"How did you get it?" 

"Gold mining. I was lucky. There are always lucky 
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men in mining and I was one. I dug a fortune out of 
my claim and then I sold it for ten times what I gave." 

She stood there with her head down, her hands 
clenched behind her back, and her brows, which were 
always oddly dark and bushy in contrast with her hair, 
drawn together. There was nothing responsive in the 
straight untidy figure. Felix suddenly felt the lonely 
helplessness of the newly rich man. 

"Come and help me spend it," he besought. "How 
can I enjoy my money alone ?" 

"You've got hold of the wrong end of life," she said 
despairingly. "I begin to see that even friendship between 
us is impossible. I've been in love with an idea, not 
with a man. I've been in love — for the sake of being 
in love, I suppose, just to be like other women, because 
I dread difference." 

He caught at her words, lifted his sullen head and said 
eagerly : 

"You do love me. You own up to it." 

She shrugged with incompetence. 

"I suppose so. I've thought of you more than of any 
other man. Is that being in love?" 

"Of course, of course. Why have you teased me so? 
Why did you pretend that you would not marry me? 
You will, won't you? How soon? Where would you 
like to go for our honeymoon? Paris? There are sure 
to be fine shops there. We could drop no end of money. 
I should like to make a splash; I can afford to. We'll 
travel. You'd like that. It will improve us both." 

Why should he so unwittingly, so constantly, recall 
Boaz Boylett? He was expressing Boaz Boylett's ideas 
in less finished language. To marry him, to go to Paris, 
to be dragged about G>ntinental cities would be like 
marrying Boaz — with a difference. Felix newly rich, 
Felix coarsened, was somewhat less than the master of 
Bramble Tye, who had decked everything gracefully with 
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his artistic jargon and his well-bred, languid ecstades 
over beautiful things. 

"What a prospect," she said, with an actual sneer. 

He imagined that she was gibing at his bran new 
wealth, and all his old sensitiveness arose. She regarded 
him as an inferior still. He dug his hand into his pocket 
without thinking, and let his big hand run through the 
sovereigns which were lying loose there. 
It doesn't please you?" 

'Nothing pleases which means change. I want to live 
here and work. Idleness would kill me. I should be 
bored into my grave. I should hate myself and you. 
We should both get tired. Give the money to charity ; it 
is troubling you already. Let us be together and work 
for our bread side by side." 

"As man and wife ?" 

"No, no ; as friends, life friends." 

"This is cold comfort for a man who has come so far, 
who has worked so hard, who expected so much, who ^ 
had a right to expect," he said bitterly. "Curse it ! I can't 
understand you women. Are they all like this? Then 
they are not worth sweating for. I believe you'd rather 
I came home in rags, begging bread of you." 

Her face softened. She threw the look of a vristful, 
brooding mother at the big man with the inflamed face. 

"Of course I would," she said softly, opening her eyes 
and then starting back, in an attitude of self-defence, at 
his gesture. 

She thought he'd strike, or speak in that voice of un- 
relenting rage which she had often heard him employ. 
But he only picked the jewel-case from the table with 
extreme care and something of gentleness. He placed it 
safely in an inner pocket of his coat before he spoke. 

"Good-bye," he said curtly. "I'm sorry I've been 
rough. I couldn't help it. I wish I'd never seen your 
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face — or never come back. I've nothing to do ; no friends. 
If I go to the devil, you've sent me to him." 

He spoke solemnly, with his rustic fear of an evil deity 
in human form and with human attributes. Shalisha only 
stood and stared at him — ^stupidly, enchained to the spot 
where she stood, unable, as it seemed, to lift one arrest- 
ing finger. She watched him turn away — go ; heard him 
step heavily, slowly, along the path and then shut the 
gate. 

She sat down, making no attempt to follow. She 
dropped into the chair, dazed, as if he had struck her one 
mad blow on the head. She was sitting like that when 
Honeybel came in looking draggled. Her white petticoat 
was torn at the edge, her childish face was distorted with 
agitation. 

"Have you had a nice day?" 

She lifted her head and tried to look at the girl in the 
ordinary way, but she felt that her eyes betrayed her. 

"I've had a beastly day," panted Honeybel; "Eli was 
drunk. I'll never speak to him again — ^never. I've just 
telled him so. And some relations of Genivy's was at the 
wedding, as stuck up as may be, just acause they come 
from London. They wouldn't let us set down to supper 
— me and mother and dad and Mirabel and Sal. We was 
all there, you understand. Eli was off drinking with Syd. 
We wasn't allowed to set down. They said there wasn't 
room in the parlour. We had the bones and bits when 
they'd finished — as if we was dogs. And dad, he had 
too much drink — ^all the men did. And he rowed Sal 
about the children. It's too bad ; she pays mother good 
money for their keep. He swore — it wasn't fit for the 
beasts of the field to hear. I'm fair sick of them all," she 
concluded, bursting into hysterical weeping. 

Shalisha rose and put her arms about the round, 
heaving body. 

"We all have our troubles, Honeybel," she said tamely. 
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"Come dry your eyes and help me lock up the house. 
We must get to bed." 

Honeybel mopped away her misery and vexation, with 
a great deal of snorting and sniffing. When she was 
calm, she said : 

''I've heard such a bits of news, Miss Shalisha. Felix 
Rule's back. He's as rich as a lord. He told everybody 
he met. He treated the men to drink. He spent nigh on 
two pounds at the public" 

She looked at her mistress with cunning inquiry, 
seeming with her woman's eye to read history on that 
impassive face. 

"He has been here," admitted Shalisha. "He came to 
see me. That must have been after he had toasted the 
men, because he has only just left here. He will not come 
back again. He only wanted to see old places and foces." 

"He won't come back. He's a gentleman now. He's 
no call to work," said Honeybel simply. 

As Shalisha lay alone that night, she asked herself 
severely what perverse twist it was in her that would not 
allow her to be happy in the time-honoured way of other 
women. Why must she always, against her will, flout 
love? Because love came with his hands full — of 
materialism. She angrily blamed the men. They put 
the material side uppermost. It was the fault of the men. 
She, all through life, had fought the material; had 
striven for something indefinite — which was wild and 
spiritual. Her peasant stock made for simplicity. 

She associated Felix only with morning moisture and 
mystery; with the cow-shed, the hayfield, with all the 
magic of agricultural life. 

Why had he come back so wrongly, so changed, so 
sadly vulgar, content and sleek? Come back to drink 
with old companions—on his way to her 1 That boastful 
man; that braggart with the burning ring and the 
jangling sovereigns was not Felix. 



CHAPTER XIX 

After that, life settled. The days ran smoothly round 
without a notch of any event. Felix had departed as 
suddenly as he had returned. His meteoric appearance, 
his artless boasting and display of wealth became a 
legend. The villages told of his generosity over winter 
pots of ale. He just sowed the seed of discontent and 
then effaced himself. 

After his departure Shalisha grew startlingly older. 
She became, also, more abruptly severe in her outlook on 
life. She developed a set carelessness about her dress. 
She was an ageing, faded sloven. Two men had cared 
and had departed. There was nothing beyond. She did 
not wish that there should be. She was glad, so she 
constantly assured herself, that there had not been. She 
shrank more than ever from men and women. Tramping 
to and from her work, she would turn aside and make a 
detour when it was possible to avoid meeting any one in 
the road and be forced to respond to a greeting. The 
neighbours certainly thought her mad. They discussed 
her in their snug drawing-rooms, just as the labourers, in 
the big parlour with its red curtains and redder fire, dis- 
cussed Felix. The fable of her mental crook grew up 
with the children. Now and again one rati away from 
her or another would put out his tongue. In spite of this, 
her old passion for children strengthened. Whenever 
she passed a baby, its empty smile or wondering stare 
brought into her throat a lump which was more delicious, 
more poignant, than either laughter or tears. She fre- 
quently thought of Jane, who had rarefied into a dream 
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child. Jane must be quite big now; growing up and 
positively uninteresting. She very rarely heard of the 
Boyletts. She held no direct communication. The 
affairs of Bramble Tye were conducted through the 
lawyer. Once her godmother sent a photographic group, 
which she would be interested in seeing and must not 
fail to return. 

Shalisha looked at the strange face of Lucy. It had 
grown fat. She was the mother of fat, stolidly ugly 
children. Evanescent, airy Lucy I She stared at the face, 
with its hanging cheeks and pursed lips. Lucy was 
still young, but she looked old and foolishly important. 
This was what marriage did. 

She looked at Boaz. It must be Boaz^ that smirking, 
complacent man standing behind the chair. He looked 
satisfied. He seemed proud. But he had greatly changed, 
although it was not so long since that passionate night 
in the garden, when he had wished she was lighter so 
that he could take her in his arms and carry her away. 
How very changed! Shalisha marvelled. She did not 
understand the lazy endurance and torpor of married life. 
She did not wish to understand. If this was marriage 
then it was merely a soporific. She looked at the card 
again and felt a feline pleasure. 

Still, remembering what Boaz had been such a few 
years back, she marvelled at his complaisance in lending 
himself to anything so vulgar as a family group. He did 
not look as if he had been dragged to the photographer's 
by his wife. He looked as if the suggestion might have 
been his own. With a vivid return of the old maternal 
ardour she resented, for Jane, Jane's exclusion from the 
card. Lucy had kept alive her grudge with Christobel. 

Again she looked at Boaz, questioningly, as if trying 
to drag a secret from his smiling, paternal eyes. She just 
allowed herself to wonder whether if she had married 
him he would have grown such a straggling beard. She 
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recalled his early one— carefully pointed and trimmed, 
the trick he had of caressingly twirling it when he spoke. 

He looked almost religious — the religion which is part 
of a respectable family man's panoply. He looked as if 
he might take an intelligent interest in politics. Once 
he had despised them; had affected an extravagant 
ignorance. She sent the photo back with a flick of con- 
tempt and pity on her mouth for these people. 

Her only living companion at home was Honeybel. 
She had no pet animal. She marvelled at herself for the 
way in which she had once tried to win the affections of 
young goats, of kittens, of goslings, and of the fat puppies 
belonging to Felix as they rolled in the straw about the 
stable. 

With Honeybel she became of necessity familiar; the 
ease, the chumminess of a sister almost. When the days 
were cold and the kitchen fire was hot she sat out there 
and fed at the table with Honeybel — to save fuel. She 
already felt the middle-aged need for prudence, and told 
herself anxiously that she must provide for her old age — 
there was no one else who would provide. 

They had sage, domestic talks over the kitchen fire, she 
and Honeybel; their feet on the flat bar of the fender, 
their brows rucked over economies. In the low light of 
the low-pitched room, with anxious faces and rough 
dress, they became divested of feminine charm. They 
completely loSt their evanescent something — not depend- 
ent on years or beauty, but a mere matter of environment 
and temperament — which lures men. They were both 
growing old in look and manner, as women who live 
niggardly together often do. 

With Honeybel Shalisha had certain points of simi- 
larity, Honeybel was old beyond her years, and had no 
congeniality with her family. She deprecated marriage — 
had foresworn it — Eli no longer hung about the back 
door; the quarrel which had broken out on the night of 
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Genivy's wedding had never healed. Honeybd was 
scornful of married women and womanly spiteful. One 
morning she said, with a knowing smile, as she cut the 
loaf, while Shalisha laced her thick boots by the fire : 

"Genivy's got a boy. She do look old and hagged in 
the face. And Sturdee, he grudges her every bite she 
takes." 

In this way time passed, seasons turned, without 
extraordinary emotion on Shalisha's part — Shalisha who 
had once been so responsive to the elements. She did 
not feel deeply now. She liked only to be fed warm; 
to see her hoard of savings increase, so that she might 
be sure of food and warmth until the grave. 

Every night as she turned the comer of the passage to 
her bedroom she looked, by habit, in the wise glass. But 
it had grown temperate and staid. It no longer had 
moments of inspiration. The face it reflected was the 
same face always, it never bore a surprising flash of 
beauty. It seemed to get a little older, every night ; very 
slowly, but with certainty, like a doomed thing that the 
rising tide is submerging. Sometimes the shrewishness 
of her own profile struck at her heart like an angry word 
from a tongue she valued. It seemed hard that middle 
life should lose every similitude of youth, should even 
take on the semblance of acrid qualities which it had not. 
She was growing old. It rather pleased her to believe 
so; to speak and think of herself as nearly thirty. She 
w^s certainly comfortable; of this she constantly re- 
minded herself. She had food and warmth ; she fed and 
slept and lulled herself by the fire. How grateful one 
ought to be for food, for warmth I Others had not these 
vital things. Yet sometimes the old fiery nature asserted 
itself, and she insisted in moments of tempestuous intro- 
spection that she had nothing to be grateful for, that she 
had much to deplore. Labour ought to make these minor 
things of food and heat easy — a matter of course. But 
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there were other factors which made for happiness, and 
these she had not. All her life she had been fumbling — 
strangely, ignorantly — for them, not knowing of what 
they were composed, these elements which entered into 
some lives and lifted their possessors above material 
things, creating a surpassing, lasting bliss out of a thing, 
slight and elusive, like the wind. 

Was it for lack of this something that she was 
shrivelling and bleaching before her time? It almost 
seemed as if Felix had malignantly carried away with 
him the shreds of her young womanhood. 

She tried not to be impotently, hopelessly savage with 
the line which was cutting from ear to chin, with the 
other lines between her black brows, with the sinewy 
pucker at her throat, and the fatal, beginning flabbiness 
of her square chin. Insistent regret would not leave her. 
She could not rid herself now of the rigid maidenliness 
which was making her soured and lonely. She did not 
wish to rid herself of it, except in these rare, stormy 
moments of self candour. She had failed ; had blotched 
everything. She had frittered herself away in micro- 
scopic devotions. What an overstrained ideal that had 
been in the past — ^to keep her mother unmated I She had 
a habit of turning past tragedies into farce. Some day, 
when she was positively committed to a single state and 
middle age, she would make light of this tremendous 
trouble of wrinkles ; but not yet. At present it was very 
real; transition was always distasteful. She felt as if 
she were going from a lighted room into a cellar. 

She was alone. She had no asset. Other women had 
youth, fair looks. She had once possessed both and had 
lightly flung them into space. She had been too quixotic- 
ally daughterly. Her father, once her deity, was now 
nothing. He belonged to such a shadowy past. It was 
terrible to grow out of one's dead. Had he lived, they 
would not now have many points in common. But she 
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had not replaced him ; that had been her mistake. Look- 
ing in the glass, the lighted candle high in one hand, she 
said thoughtfully to herself: "Felix," watching her lips 
as they moved, and almost believing that the word was a 
charm, with mystic powers and potent. 

If he had only come back as he went away — ^Felixl 

Next day she found no comfort in labour; no deep 
delight and triumphant sense of mastery in the sight of 
growing things. Nature was only the melodious accom- 
paniment to love after all ! She had sent Felix away— 
yet not Felix, but a confident, swaggering braggart 
Such things money did with a man! 

She went home early and reached her room un- 
observed. She was in a fever for change ; for a letter, 
a visitor, an3rthing that would cause variety. There sud- 
denly seemed something terrible in being alone in the 
solitary house on the common's edge — ^two virginal, 
frost-touched women. The old peace and regularity 
which had been balm was now nettle. 

She wished for friends. If some one would come in I 

She slipped off her working clothes and ttmibled down 
her hair. She would not go back to Bramble Tye to-day, 
the garden was hateful. She would go away on a visit 
to her godmother. Any companionship was better than 
none. 

It was a warm day in spring and the window was back. 
The early happy noise of birds, which should have de- 
delighted her, merely chaffed and fidgeted. She wanted 
human sounds. She brushed her hair, swinging the 
brush with a rhythm. She looked at her shoulder where, 
long ago, the green bruise had been. Her skin had 
grown coarse in grain, was loose over the bones. 

She began to put her hair up with added care; she 
did not know why. It was a sad attempt to catch, to 
keep, what was left of comeliness. When it was half- 
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pinned round her head she heard Honeybel's voice. 
Then she heard Eli Tagget's. 

She leaned out of the window as she was, with bare 
throat and arms and red head half dressed. The wind 
was absolutely warm. It caressed her. She listened 
and watched without shame. It was one of her latterly 
developed habits to pry into matters which she imagined 
concerned her. The qualities of the old maid — some 
pleasing, some petty — ^were slowly unfolding themselves. 

Eli was evidently about to depart. Shalisha was 
angry. He had watched his opportunity. Directly her 
back was turned he had slipped the spade and sneaked 
to the Dower House by the shorter way across the fields. 
He had come to make up the old quarrel. 

They stood at the back door. Shalisha could see, by 
the lazy crossing and uncrossing of Honeybel's feet, that 
she was lolling against the lintel. They could have seen 
her had they looked up. But they were completely 
absorbed; each found a complete, a satisfying world in 
the steady glance of the other. 

Shalisha's grey eyes became relentless. Yet, as she 
stared down at Eli's boorish face, her mouth took on one 
tender moment. The look of him was the replica of 
that look which had been worn by Felix as he painfully 
gripped her shoulder in the yard. She became permeated 
anew with the hotness and fragrance of Felix as he had 
exhaled it then, when he was heavy with toil and sun 
and hay. 

Honeybel was shaking her fluffy light head. She 
looked down, then up, drawn by Eli to take her drink 
at his eyes. Once she made an odd sound. It might 
have been a sob ; yet it might, equally, have been a giggle. 
Shalisha felt sorry for ugly Eli. He was going to be 
sent away. 

She leaned yet more from the window, fascinated by 
those two transfigured faces. She had never seen so 
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strange a look. The two seemed to be gloating over the 
possession of a secret, of which they appeared to believe 
they had sole knowledge; the old secret which an old, 
old world keeps ever green. 

The look astounded and humbled Shalisha. It made 
her feel that she was a contemptible creature of inexperi- 
ence. She envied, pitied, condemned, and respected those 
two at the same moment — while beneath her breath, with 
a futile catch in it of misery and rage and impatient scorn, 
she muttered, "Fools !" 

They were standing close. She caught low murmtirs 
from Honeybel of "Dad, Mother." Then Eli spoke. 
Shalisha saw his lips move ; saw the foolish look of daze 
and homage deepen on his face. Honeybel b^;an to 
shake her head again and make that odd, uncertain 
sound. He said aloud, "We will, won't us ?" 

That inviting query bore but one interpretation. He 
was beseeching Honeybel to marry him. The rustic form 
was tender ; a coaxing, irresistible lilt about it. 

Shalisha dropped back in the room, on her knees, in a 
huddle on the carpet. Her limbs had the mechanical 
stiff pose of a paralytic. Her face seemed to be dragged 
this way, that, by a persistent patter and knock of con- 
flicting feelings. Presently she arose and roughly com- 
pleted the twisting of her hair. Those two were still 
whispering and babbling under the window, talking 
"chucker-like," as Honeybel would say. 

She put on her working dress. She would go back to 
Bramble Tye and dig. The ground was friable ; this day 
was one of the scarce opportunities which early spring 
affords. She would go back — ^wrestle and spend herself 
with the obstinate clay. 

She stole out of the house. Along the road she met 
Mark Toflin. He was singing; he always sang. He 
carried a doubled and dirty envelope which he held out. 

"Mother said I was to give it to you yourself/' 
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"Is there any answer?" 

"Not as I knows on." 

He shufiled away, taking up his song where he had 
broken it off. 

Shalisha opened the letter. She wondered what Mrs. 
Toffin could want with her. The paper on which the 
words were scrawled had been rudely torn from an 
account book. It was ruled and it was very yellow — 
decorated with broad thumbing. The writing was pale — 
as if the family ink-pot had been filled with water for this 
important occasion. 

"Miss, — Mrs. Tofiin would like to see you as soon as 
maybe, as I am worrited about Honeybel. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tofiin telled her how it would be. I hears Eli's come 
round her agen. Honeybel was home Sunday and she 
wants Mrs. Tofiin to tell you. I have the honour to be, 

"Sarah Toffin." 

Shalisha put the paper in her pocket and walked on 
towards Mrs. Tofiin's. 

It was an exquisite day, with the flavour of June on the 
running spring wind; a constant playing wind that 
seemed to ring a variant of every human emotion. 
Mystery dwelt in the pearly sky. A little cupped pool 
on the common was vivid beneath the hazy, lazy sun. 
Shalisha walked up the path, through the slovenly garden. 
Sal's younger baby was crying inside the cottage and an 
idle string of smoke tailed from the chimney to the sky. 

Mrs. Toffin opened the door. ''Step in. Miss, and set 
down," she said, not inhospitably. "You'll excuse the 
muck. I was jest picking a couple of ducks. Young 
Mark's to take 'em to Chappel's to-night. I got some 
nice spring ducks now, if sur be you'd care for a couple. 
Four shillun each, but I picks and draws 'em for that. 
Honeybel can't clean poultry no sense. It was as much 
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as I could do when sae was at home to get her to skin a 
rabbit." 

"'WTiy did you send for me, Mrs. Toffin?" asked 
Shalisha, sittting down and turning a deaf ear to spring 
ducks. 

Mrs. Toffin wiped her hands on her apron and sat down 
too. The small room was very dirty. It smelt of food 
and fire and rags. The half-plucked ducks were on the 
table. From a little chair set beside the dead fire of 
turves the baby made a discordant drumming with an old 
spoon. 

"You bide quiet or I'll warm you/' shouted his grand- 
mother, and the child instantly became silent, dropping 
his little lip and looking at the two women with a grave, 
old terror. 

"Let me nurse him," said Shalisha, rising and lifting 
the grubby round bundle out of the chair. "He'll be 
good then, won't you, darling?" 

"You did ought to have a little family of your own," 
said Mrs. Toffin, with a heavy sigh and watching her half 
contemptuously. "But, Lord, sake I I don't know who'd 
get married so long as they could bide alone. Still, 
women must marry; they're no count else. A woman 
without a man seems so sing'ler. There's Toffin as full 
of drink as he can hold. And Mark, he's growing up to 
cheek me something crool." 

"You've something to say about Honeybel ?" 

Mrs. Toffin uncrossed her arms from her bosom and 
crooked them against her hips. 

"Yes. That's it," she said tersely. "Honeybel's a 
good gell. It's time she was married to Eli. My gells 
are all married respectable, 'cept Sal, and that ain't 'cause 
she's wanted for asking." 

Shalisha sat silent and upright, a little confused by 
the windings of Mrs. Toffin's tongue. She said at last, 
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speaking with something of terror and pressing as she 
spoke the little one against her side : 

"Honeybel must not think of marrying. She is too 
young. She does not wish it." 

"She don't wish it," affirmed Mrs. Toffin, staring with 
some bewilderment at her visitor. "None of us does, as I 
knows on. But it's the lot of women and it's got to be. 
Toffin's telled her to and Toffin's a violent man. Look at 
this," she pushed back her dusty black hair and showed a 
glistening, crinkled seam at the temple; "he done that 
with a bill hook, 'tis true as I set here. A-course he was 
in drink. And whyfore do you think he done it?" she 
demanded, with sudden fire and nodding towards the 
quiet child. "It was along o' that. He swore at Sal and 
he ups with the bill-hook." 

"But Honeybel is so young." 

"She's going one-and-twenty. Toffin and me we 
means to get her off our hands. Honeybel's a good gell, 
but that louting Tagget chap won't let her bide.'* 

"Let her marry him if she loves him," granted Shalisha 
with a heavy sigh, "but not yet. She must wait until she 
is twenty-five. That is soon enough for anv girl. And 
she doesn't want to leave me." 

"I don't suppose she do ; but it's time she was married. 
None of the neighbours can't throw it at me that my 
gells ain't married; except Sal, who's in good service, 
and walking out, so I hears, with a second footman." 

"But Honeybel is so young," repeated Shalisha — ^it was 
her one weak argument. 

Mrs. Toffin shrugged and laughed unpleasantly. Her 
gipsy eyes had a lurk of malice as they sparkled in her 
dirty face. 

"A woman's done for by twenty-five, beggin' your 
pardon, Miss," she said insolently. 

"Oh, nonsense, Mrs. Toffin." 
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"Well, acourse you wouldn't think so/' returned 
Honeybel's mother. "How old might you be. Miss, if I 
may make so bold ?" 

"I shall be thirty soon." 

Shalisha stood up as she spoke, walked across the 
room, and put the child back in the chair. Then she 
went to the door. 

"You have quite made up your mind about Honeybel," 
she said, looking at Mrs. Toffin with sad helplessness and 
inquiry. "We are so happy together." 

"So she was a-saying Sunday. She took on, bless you. 
She don't want Eli. But a woman must have a husband, 
and he won't let her alone." 

Mrs. Toffin rose as she spoke. She caught the plucked 
leg of one of the ducks between her fingers and enthusi- 
astically moulded the flesh. 

"There's meat for you," she said proudly. "Boylett 
ain't got better ducks." 

Shalisha was panting to be out of the close-smelling 
room. 

"Good afternoon," she said mechanically; "I will tell 
Honeybel that I have seen you." 

"Good afternoon, Miss." 

Scorn and malicious humour was still snapping in the 
black eyes of Honeybel's mother. Suddenly, with the 
universal impulse of woman towards woman, she put out 
her hand, first considerately giving it a polish on her 
apron. She caught Shalisha's and pressed it very softly. 

"How old might you be?" 

"Nearly thirty," repeated Shalisha, with a beginning of 
intolerance. 

"Law! I should ha' took you for over. I was only 
thirty-three when my youngest was bom, and at thirty- 
two I was a grandma. That was my eldest darter's — my 
darter Charity." 

She gave an added pressure to the fingers that lay so 
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lack in her own. She looked up at her visitor's sternly 
simple face. 

"My dear soul, you've a woman grown, and you look 
as innercent as a invalid. My first was a invalid — ^poor 
boy. Toffin treated him crool, so he did; but I hadn't 
the heart to put him in the 'sylum. There wom't no 
harm in him you must understand. But he was as 
helpless as a baby and as holler in the head. I had to 
do every hand's turn for un." 

Shalisha lifted the latch of the door. Mrs. Toffin fol- 
lowed and walked behind her along the narrow, rough 
path to the gate. 

''I s'pose you've got plenty of sage/' she said, picking 
a young leaf and rolling it in her fingers. ''We sells 
cum to the pig butcher. Some ground won't grow sage." 

"Plenty, thank you. Good-bye," said Shalisha, pain- 
fully trying to be warm, to be gay, to be careless — every- 
thing that she was not. 

"Good day to you, Miss." 

Mrs. Toffin leaned over the gate and thoughtfully 
watched her visitor walk away through the lambent day. 

^'hen Shalisha reached home she went into the 
kitchen. Honeybel was sitting idle by the fire, absently 
twisting her apron and trying to read the coals. When 
she saw her mistress she started up and went to the 
dresser, rearranging the plates with confused expectancy. 

Shalisha, in a voice as hollow as her world, said simply : 
"I have seen your mother, Honeybel." 

Honeybel began to cry, in the fashion she always did, 
with great heaves and noisy blubberings like a baby. 
Shalisha stood still — almost gaunt — ^with her solemn eyes 
looking vacantly at the wall. She could not imagine what 
the Dower House would be without Honeybel. Honeybel 
was responsible for all the comforts— clear fires, toasts, 
hot water, the trifling things that make a winter tolerable. 
Shalisha cared for nothing now but comfort. 
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Honeybel peeped at her furtively over the edge of the 
crumpled wet apron comer she was holding to her eyes. 

"They kep' on jawing me every time I went home/' 
she sobbed defensively. "And everybody's got to get mar- 
ried some time. There's Mirabel and Genivy — ^she's 
younger 'n me." 

"I haven't blamed you. I'm only sorry ; we have been 
so happy together." 

"It's snug," gulped Honeybel, looking round the cheer- 
ful kitchen with sad eyes. "But it ain't no good for me to 
stand up agin dad." 

'Well, never mind. Get the tea. I'll have it with you 
here to-night. And I'm very glad you are going to be 
married — if you love Eli." 

'I don't want to be plegged with the men," insisted 
Honeybel still disconsolate. "I'm very comfortable where 
I am. There's plenty of good food and I never slep on a 
softer bed." 

"But you love Eli," returned Shalisha, with her per- 
sistent sentiment. 

Honeybel withdrew the apron altogether from her face. 
She looked at her mistress with her occasional air of 
cunning and derision. 

"I don't know as I loves him so much — ^now," she said, 
with a lofty smile, "seein' as I'm goin' to marry him. 
But you ain't expected to understand. Miss Shalisha. 
You're gentry, and gentry's different from we." 

She began to bustle about and get the tea. She made 
hot toast which dropped butter. She tossed together 
some cakes, hastily mixed and popped into the oven. 
They came out, half through the meal, steaming and 
smelling pleasantly. Shalisha enjoyed herself ; there was 
a greasy, soothing comfort about Honeybel's catering. 

After tea they talked business. 

"I dunno who'll look after you when I'm gone," said 
Honeybel with affectionate patronage. 
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"Mrs. Wheeler will do all I want." 

"Wheeler's going. Solomon Budge telled him to go." 

Shalisha looked alarmed, more wretched and disturbed 
than before. Wheeler and his wife belonged to the old 
life. They had worked under Felix. 

"Budge is getting rid of all the old people on the 
farm/' she said, rucking her brows and fighting with a 
silly lump in her throat. 

"He's feathering his nest," declared Honeybel. "He'll 
put in a woman of his own, so as to squeeze something 
out of the butter and eggs for his pocket. I dunno 
ivhat you'll do. There's not many gells 'ud like such a 
quiet place, and none as I could recommend. You don't 
rightly want a servant ; you ain't at home all day. There's 
Mirabel. With him out of work, she'll be glad to turn a 
penny. She could look in nights and mornings. She 
says she don't mind obliging you." 

Shalisha was stabbed anew by this evidence of con- 
certed action on the part of the Tofiins. 

"That would do nicely," she said, after thought. "I'd 
rather have Mirabel than a stranger, and I could save. 
It won't be necessary to keep the fire all day. No one 
will be here. Any little thing I want for supper can be 
cooked in the parlour. You are always gambling 
because the kitchen range is so extravagant." 

"A scuttleful goes no way," confirmed Honeybel, 
frowning at the red fire. "It just swallers down coal like 
dad do drink." 



CHAPTER XX 

Shalisha drank her tea by daylight — ^for the first 
time since autumn. Such a possibility marked a distinct 
and hopeful point in the outdoor year. A little jet of the 
old enthusiasm and newness bubbled in her breast. She 
looked out joyously at the February day. Very soon she 
would be able to return to Bramble Tye after tea ; would 
be able to judge the success of her winter's care for 
tender things. 

Mirabel had gone away for the evening. She had 
banked up the fire and filled the kettle. She had also 
left behind a newspaper two days old, which her husband 
had thumbed and flung aside. 

"I always bring one when's he's done with un," she 
promised pitifully. "You'll like to know the news. We 
can all read and write nowadays. We did all ought to 
know hoviT the world goes." 

Mirabel had none of Honeybel's youthful respect and 
awe for the Pilgrims as "gentry." She regarded them 
as something less than equal. Shalisha accepted the 
paper, with her usual humility and gratitude for a service 
rendered. She retained many childish illusions and 
studied the advertisements seriously, with an incorrigible 
belief in their absolute truthfulness. She was impressed 
by the potency of patent medicine, by the unbusinesslike 
philanthropy of a firm that was giving away blankets. 

She did not know why the touch of the paper swung 
her brain back to the long away days when she had been 
at School in Brussels; made her think of exercises that 
had an exasperating lilt and similarity ; of sunny after- 
noons in the lofty class-room ; of the lines of girl's heads, 
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among which her own reared up with a confession of 
ruddiness. They had teased her always about her hair. 
She recalled, with cold memory, one or two particular 
friends, and wondered where and what they were at this 
particular moment; wives, of course, and mothers — ^the 
thraldom and delight which she had held back from as a 
dainty shoe shrinks from a puddle. It filled her with 
queer sensations, to step back across the bridge and touch 
these old things— of higher education and violent girl 
attachments. 

She went to the shelves. Behind her loved garden 
volumes were a few school books. She took one out and 
looked through it carelessly. She took others. Every- 
thing came back — ^the problems, the grammatical exer- 
ciseSy the polite smatterings of science. But ever3rthing 
was dead and distant. Life and toil and growth were 
more vital. 

The weak sun straggled through the dusty square 
panes of the lattice. The intense blue of the winter sky 
made a patch of lapis lazuli' on the side of the brown 
earthenware teapot. This patch had a curious limelight 
effect. She, lazily looking at it, saw her own face 
mocking her — ^a long face, with hideously exaggerated 
pouches and puckers. She remembered that once she 
had laughingly said to Lucy that a steady look in the 
teapot was a certain cure for vanity. She was amazed 
with herself. Had she ever been that sort of creature — 
to say light things, to laugh and jest and sing and run? 
She had forgotten the note of her own laugh. The house 
was so sombrely silent that she was afraid to indulge 
herself with it. But doubtless it existed. She supposed 
that she could still laugh — given reason. However, after 
a certain age, you have not reason. She went to bed 
early that night, half afraid of herself, as a complex 
creature and more afraid of the house, which seemed to 
threateningly hum all around its lonely walls of the many 
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human emotions it had seen and kept secret. She lost 
her vague terror when the room was dark and fell asleep 
in her old enthusiastic way, dreaming of what the next 
day should bring — delicious idle prowlings about the 
borders, in search of small things growing plump with 
bud. 

But the next day was a snow day, with scudding sky 
and scudding birds. It was a day too when the bcdt fell ; 
when, to her, so it seemed, the world ended. Doom came 
in the form of a letter — ^a favourite form. It was lying 
on the door mat in the early morning, and at first she 
only wondered why Boaz, through his lawyer, had sent 
her cheque before it was due. There could be nothing 
else for him to write about. The work at Bramble Tye 
went with the swing of a pendulum. 

She opened the letter and was curtly told that Mr. 
Boylett had determined to sell Bramble Tye so soon as he 
could find a purchaser. He enclosed a year's salary and 
he would be only too happy to recommend Miss Pilgrim as 
gardener to a new owner. Meanwhile, he would be glad 
for her to stay on as long as she found it convenient — or 
to go, if she preferred, at any time most suitable to her. 

That was all. She went upstairs again and tumbled 
edgeways on the unmade bed, where the impress of her 
happy tired body, long and straight, like a shallow grave, 
was yet untouched. She was felled. She suffered as she 
imagined an ox must in a slaughter-house when he has 
been clumsily, inefficiently struck. She looked through 
the window at day. It gibed and grinned at her. Why 
was nature always so cruel ? Why was the weather never 
a salve ? Then she realised stupidly that you bring your 
own emotional mood to bear upon the elements. She had 
thought it cruel, with an even added cruelty, on that full 
June day when Mr. Poundsberry had suddenly appeared 
in the garden, where the flower heads lightly swung and 
the south wind fluttered. 
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Mr. Poundsberry 1 What a toy tragedy! What a 
futile chase she had in those days devoted herself to — ^the 
attempt to lassoo a wild thing. She thought of the weak, 
airy woman — ^hers by blood; that blundering, ill-fitting 
tie which galls so many. She supposed that there would 
still be a home for her at Beulah Hill. Or she might live 
with her godmother, in the gilt and plush establishment 
of a self-made man. 

In her misery and helplessness she began to cry, the 
tears coming hard. She cried, without any attempt at 
control, like a child, with her arms on the table and her 
head down. Her life was all a-pieces. She indulged fully 
in the piteous weeping of a woman quite alone. Outside, 
the snow fell noiselessly and the premature promise of 
yesterday was gone. 

She desperately longed for the companionship of any 
one. She would have welcomed her mother's querulous 
"I told you so," or her godmother's mendicament of 
matrimony. She missed Honeybel. It would have 
soothed her to creep out into the kitchen and sit by the 
fire with her feet on the flat steel fender and talk. Honey- 
bel would have made toast for tea and tossed together 
little spicy cakes; she was compassionate for your 
stomach. But Honeybel was away, shut fast in the old 
four-roomed cottage on the common's edge. The yoke of 
matrimony was heavy on her shoulders. 

Shalisha longed for Felix ; but it was the longing one 
would have for a dead person. She had no hope, no 
expectancy of ever seeing him again. He had gone back 
to the goldfields— or he had gone, as he roughly threat- 
ened, to the devil. 

She did not leave the house that day. She walked 
about foolishly, touching things as she passed with the 
instinct of a cat. She loved the place. It had sheltered 
her, given peace and daily bread. She could have softly 
nibbed her head against the walls. 
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She stood before the glass, glass that had sometimes 
divined. 

She appealed to it piteously. With a candour that held 
no pity it merely reflected her swollen, disfigured face. 
She could trace about her eyes and mouth the gaunt 
step of approaching age. She was passing through the 
common tragedy of woman. She was growing old. The 
passage was all the more bitter because her youth had 
never availed. Each sex has its agony, but a man's 
comes earlier and is of lighter mould. He endures the 
sickness of his first cigar, and the nervous apprehension 
that, in a strange house, he will not be given shaving- 
water. Youth is his terror. Age he meets with philos- 
ophy — ^unless it affects his income. 

She forced herself to survey the position without 
emotion. She must make plans for the future. When 
she reflected, she considered herself a fool to have 
imagined permanence. It was not likely that Boaz would 
keep on a place which he never visited, which only pro- 
vided his family with vegetables and flowers, butter and 
poultry. His decision was perfectly natural and pru- 
dent. It was inevitable. 

She must get another situation, or she must stay on, 
if she could, with the newcomer. The position was 
simple. But her morbid dread of new people and new 
places made her shrink from the future, made her grate- 
ful beyond all words that solitary days still remained. 
She was even thankful for the snow, which whirled in 
desolation outside her window. It encompassed ; it lay in 
drifts between the house and the gate, admitting no en- 
trance. Even Mirabel did not come* 

She took up the thumbed newspaper and looked down 
the advertisements. No one, of course, wanted a woman 
gardener. It was the wrong medium and the wrong 
season. Also, she was compelled to admit, women 
gardeners were never in much demand. People preferred 
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men. Men I Her proud riven, nature was forced to 
admit the utilty of men. In a crisis like this, if only 
she had a man's advice ! There was something luminously 
practical about the mind of a man. He flowed straight 
on. He wasn't hindered by emotional factors. 

She went to bed early. At dawn she was awakened 
by the noise of Mirabel raking out the fire. Mirabel 
had her own key and came in as she liked. The simple 
domestic sound made her slip deeper in the pillow. 
Mirabel had come. The world was once more open. 
To-day she could not sit in solitude ; to-day might bring 
a buyer for Bramble Tye. 

When she at last dressed and opened her window she 
was arrested by the beauty of a rose-leaf. It was on an 
Ayrshire which had clambered to the eaves. The leaf 
curled round the frame of the window — sl miracle of mid- 
winter; a wet leaf, vividly green and delicately edged 
with rime. As she hooked back the lattice the wind blew 
into her eyes with the venom of a personal threat. 

After breakfast she departed for Bramble Tye. It was 
a wilful winter's day. The sad leaden sky, the white, 
spread-about country was horribly depressing. Over it 
all the wind called a mocking note of augury. An in- 
sistent wind i In her misery she could have put out her 
hand and struck each gust. 

She went across the narrow foot-path, with her gloomy 
eyes on a little bird in front which was blown sideways 
every time it tried to fly. She went cautiously along the 
slippery path. The thin ice gave under her feet. It 
made a strange sound as it broke ; brittle sometimes, and 
sometimes slow, like a laboured wheeze. 

She was struck by the arrogant purity of the snow. 
Everything else was grey. She neared Honeybel's cot- 
tage — a down house, with a thatch roof which slipped 
low, like a hat that is too large for the head it covers. 

A cock with his hens hung expectantly about the door. 
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Their ruffled out feathers gave them a short-necked, de- 
crepit effect. Eli was shovelling a path from the door to 
the gate. His pipe was in the comer of his mouth and he 
exhaled an air of protest. He looked up as Shalisha's 
cloak fluttered out and made a dark sail. 

"I hain't going to Bramble Tye this shuckish 
weather," he said with effrontery. "The stoves may look 
after theirsells." 

"You need not," she granted mildly. "I'm going up. 
I can do everything that is necessary." 

She remembered what Mirabel had told her a couple of 
days before, that Eli was thinking of working as a brick- 
layer. He could in that way get higher wages. 

The door opened and Honeybel appeared. She car- 
ried a dish of hot meal and house scraps, and began to 
throw spoonfuls to the fowls. She nodded across the 
gate and then laughed. 

"They do look so comical," she said, pointing to the 
fowls, "when they plim out their feathers. Isn't it a 
crool day Miss Shalisha ?" 

When she left off laughing she cast a deprecating 
glance at Eli, who shovelled the path with a more ag- 
grieved air than before. Shalisha thought how pointed 
and yellow her face was. But then everything looked 
shrunken and discoloured in the snow. 

She went her way, a little lifted out of her loneliness 
by even this contact with humanity. In the weak cheep 
of desolate sparrows she now traced a promise of spring; 
but her heart dropped before the cottage was out of 
sight. The weird sky weighted her. The flat world 
whispered of struggle, solitude, and helplessness in the 
future. The day was so pitiless in its iron resolve that 
the very red of a pillar box on the common's edge was a 
comfort. It drew and cheered, like a live hearth. 

She went in at the gates of Bramble Tye. The snow 
had destroyed form. In the kitchen garden she could 
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only see irregular humps where winter cabbage was 
planted. There was a general paralysis of all nature. 
She looked towards the house and was faintly astonished 
to see smoke rising from a chimney which did not serve 
the kitchen quarters, where the caretaker lived. But it 
was nothing. Fires must be lighted sometimes to keep 
the place aired. 

She went into the greenhouses and saw to the tem- 
perature. Then, feeling stupid and numbed, lacking all 
interest in anything, she decided to sow gloxinia seed 
and began to get the pans and compost ready. She went 
to the potting-shed for sand. Directly she came into the 
open, the wind, which bore all humanity a grudge, 
caught up the loose ends of her garments and shook her. 
It blew to her very bones and, used as she was to all 
weathers, she gave a long shiver, and hunched her 
shoulders, as the birds did their feathers. At the door 
of the shed she lifted her chin which had been sunk to 
keep the sharp sting from her eyes, tender with long 
weeping. Then she cried out and dropped the seed pans 
to the ground. There was a man near her, approaching. 
She caught the dawning smile on his mouth. It was a 
man, and just for a moment the one man to her that the 
world had ever held was Felix. 

"You've come back," she said, involuntarily, and fol- 
lowed the words with a strange laugh. 

"Yes," said Boaz, with something of foolishly jubilant 
triumph — ^which he prudently strove to extinguish — 
lighting his eyes. "I have come back to Bramble Tye." 

"I — I beg your pardon. I did not recognise you at 

first. I mistook you for The wind blows in one's 

eyes and is very confusing," she said lamely. 

As she spoke his face sunk to the greyness of a spent 
fire. 

"Will you come back with me to the house?" he asked, 
in a business-like voice. "I want to talk to you." 
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"We can talk here, if you don't mind," she returned 
almost beseechingly. "There is a bench." 

She pointed to the potting-shed and stepped within. 
Boaz followed, shrugging. 

"What a wild outdoor creature you are," he said in 
the indulgent old way. "You seem to dread a roof." 

"There is a roof here," she said, pointing with her 
hand to the rafters where the long webs gently swung. 

She was so glad to talk with some one who belonged 
to the old life of companionship that she forgot the sin- 
ister errand which had surely brought him. Something 
of the old unconscious boyish archness became distilled 
into her manner. He sat beside her on the one empty 
bench. The place was mouldy and rich with compost. 
He seemed to breathe it with disdain. 

"It's very cold," he grumbled presently, and pulled up 
the collar of his overcoat. 

He looked pinched and starved by this savage day. 
Shalisha thought that he had never appeared so mean, 
so little of a man. Her unfailing pity for misery, even 
when it only took the form of pettishness with frost, 
awoke. 

"I'll light the stove," she said, rising and finding a box 
of matches. 

"But the stove smells," complained Boaz, as the shed 
grew hot and the ruby glass threw a glow. "I wish you 
would come up to the house. It is very comfortable. I 
have had three fires lighted." 

"Please let us stay here. It need not be for long. I 
know what you have come to say." 

Directly she remembered, her manner became staid, 
and she drew the folds of her cloak about her with a 
silent gesture of desolation and endurance. 

"Shalisha I" 

His voice was vibrant. She felt that he was obstinately 
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trying to lift her eyes but she kept them down ; they were 
sore and evasive from the violence of last night's weep- 
ing. With the old mastery he prevailed. She met his 
glance and became immediately warmed and comforted 
by his look of kindness for her — ^a brotherly kindness, 
but with an ineradicable ingredient. 

"I swear to you/' he said, in his fervent, woman's way, 
"that left alone I never would have sold the place. Left 
alone, I — ^well, left alone I should have been different." 

"Left alone," she said, coolly, and sliding without 
knowing it a little way on the narrow bench, "you would 
have continued to live here. But as Lucy does not care 
for the place, I can fully understand your reason for 
selling." 

"It has made me miserable. I know how fond you are 
of Bramble Tye. I came down last night without saying 
where I was coming. Lucy will think that my absence 
has to do with politics — if she thinks at all. Your god- 
mother has decided that I shall stand for Parliament." 

Shalisha said, trying to more widely open her swollen 
eyes and beetling her brows above them in amazement, 
"You used to say that politics were simply a recreation 
for the aspiring mechanic." 

"That sort of talk is easy," he said, laughing uncom- 
fortably. And she seemed to see the old Boaz at war 
with the new. "Only a fool can afford to ignore politics." 

"And you came down to say that you were sorry for 
me?" 

She seemed humbly grateful. As he looked at her 
for one throbbing, unlicensed moment he lapsed. He 
thought of that wrestling night in the garden. He 
thought, and as he dared to think, Lucy with her healthy 
children, Christobel turned to bones in her grave, were 
nothing, were less than marionettes in a show, half seen. 

"I couldn't help coming down." 
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"Why should you try? It was very kind. I need 
sympathy. Things and people have fallen away from 
me." 

"You see," he said, practically dragging himself back 
with both hands to the present and quoting the opinions 
of his women as his own, "my expenses increase yearly. 
We have a young family growing up and ** 

"My godmother sent me a photograph of you all," 
interrupted Shalisha. 

He could not tell whether there was a lurking feminine 
malice behind the simple words. He teased himself by 
trying to discover. 

"I was dragged to the photographer's," he said, in a 
deprecating way. "Lucy wished it. That is only natural 
in a mother with really fine children. I should like you 
to see our children. You know" — ^he was becoming 
querulous in his earnest reminder — ^**family groups are 
quite the ordinary thing." 

"Of course. But I did not look for the ordinary in 
you." 

"You may look," he said, with sudden candour, "for 
anything that is weak and temporising." He added, 
wryly twisting his mouth, "One does certain things — ^for 
peace. Single people are not expected to understand. If 
you were married you would do the same." 

Shalisha smiled grimly at the oil-stove. This old gibe 
at celibacy ! But the wound was no longer open. Felix 
had seared that for closing. 

Boaz continued, in more level tones : 

"The produce we get from the place does not pay us ; 
things are so cheap in London. And that fellow Budge 
I have never trusted. I'm sure he has me somewhere. 
As for flowers, one can buy those, too." 

"But not the same," she insisted, with a sudden 
valiance for the garden rising in her quiet body. . 

To us," he said quietly, and giving her a look that 
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told her he understood the fierce continuance of her pas- 
sion for earth. 

Then, with the little shrug of the easy man, he went 
on, "If Lucy would only come down with the youngsters 
through the summer I could afford to keep up the place. 
But she does not like it. That is natural ; there are asso- 
ciations." 

"Yes. Your first wife — Christobel. I understand, 
although I am single. And now tell me all about Jane." 

"Jane," he said coldly, evidently with a sharp memory 
of heavy bills and matrimonial squabbles, "is a great 
expense. She is not strong. We have taken her to 
several specialists. You know what that means; their 
fees are exorbitant." 

"It is very stuffy in here," said Shalisha, rising 
abruptly and stretching her arms. "I'll go and sow my 
gloxinia seed ; we can talk at the same time." 

She felt she could no longer endure the close contact of 
this degenerated man. Her heart was very fierce and 
sore for Jane. The acute memory of that evening in the 
night nursery returned — ^when she had been impelled 
there, had dallied lovingly with little tumbled petticoats 
and socks. She remembered Boaz coming in, with the 
atoning bar of chocolate. He had laid it so reverently on 
the pillow — ^and now he could grumble at the fee of a 
specialist ! She looked at him, her eyes blazing with in- 
dignation. She caught his glance and saw that he was 
thinking of that evening, too. 

"Jane is a good girl," he said, rather shamefacedly, 
"but she has poor Christobers delicate chest." 

"Are you coming with me into the greenhouse?" 

"Oh, stay here. It is well enough although these 
stoves always make a close heat. You know, to return 
to Jane, expense is a consideration ; boys cost so much to 
educate, and we have two." 
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"So I saw by the photograph," Shalisha said, docilely 
sitting down again. 

"You seem to have been interested in the photo- 
graph." 

"I am so much alone. Very trivial things interest me," 

Boaz was fidgeting with his hands and feet. His lips 
pouted like a thwarted child's. 

"I think," he broke out chafflngly, "that your god- 
mother congratulated herself on that group. She set the 
comer stone of her triumph over me. That group 1 It 
brands me indelibly as a domestic animal, thoroughly 
broken ; a good companion for a lady and with nice man- 
ners about the house. She sent one to your mother." 

"My mother I have you heard anything of her? Is she 
well and happy?" 

"Remarkably so. She brought the Poundsberry per- 
son to see us. By all accounts, Beulah Hill must be mag- 
nificent — ^you may imagine those suburban palaces — 
where everything is of the very best ; the highest prices, 
and the lowest art." 

"She brought Mr. Poundsberry! He What did 

he — how did he behave?" 

"Well enough," Boaz told her with a tolerant shrug 
and his lately developed temperate manner. "A sensible 
fellow ; men like that are useful to know." 

"You think so?" 

He met her bantering eyes. 

"No," said the old Boaz, "I don't think so. The fellow 
was impossible. What made a fine piece of porcelain like 
your mother elect to go down stream with an earthen 
pipkin ?" 

*And she was looking well ?" 

'Yes. Older — ^but more arch than ever. Lucy and 
your godmother said that her mantle must have cost ten 
guineas at least." 

Shalisha looked up fleetly ; a look that was half a laugh 
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and half a sadness on her face. She met his eyes — ^the 
eyes of Boaz, the free man. They exchanged and en- 
joyed this companion glance — the old one of comrade- 
ship. Then he became afraid of himself and substituted 
the precise careful slide of the much married man. 
Shalisha could not get behind that important stare. He 
g^ve a dry superior cough and stroked his beard. 

I came to talk business/' he said, rather irritably, 
and time is flying. I must get back to town this after- 
noon. Be sensible and come up to the house, where we 
can be comfortable." 

"No. Come to me this afternoon at the Dower House. 
I am just going back." 

"I don't know if I can manage that. But something 
must be settled before I leave. You are on my con- 
science. I have a duty to perform. We are connected 
by — by family ties." 

"Very remotely." 

"I feel sure that Lucy, if she knew, would urge me to 
do what I could for you." 

"No doubt," assented Shalisha, with increasing cold- 
ness. 

"She has a great regard ioY you. You mustn't think 
that she influenced me to sell Bramble Tye." 

"No?" 

"You are very unresponsive. You must know that I 
am willing to do everything in my power." 

Shalisha leaned her back against the wall. The dry 
heat from the stove dizzied her head. She broke out 
with her young man's bluntness : 

"I'm not so sure that you would. A man doesn't care 
to go out of his way for a woman who refuses him." 



CHAPTER XXI 

She had hardly spoken before she was asking herself 
severely what demon within her had prompted the 
words: a demon hitherto unsuspected but evidently resi- 
dent This was why fier mother had always called her 
coarse. Men hated candour. She could see by a furtive 
glance at Boaz that he was brushed the wrong way by 
her words. 

She could have bitten through her tongue. Yet she 
had been unable to resist the triumphant impulse to 
assert herself, to throw back at Boaz his own words. It 
had afforded her a justification ; a return for his cold 
sneer at a single woman. 

The imp within had worked his malignant way. A 
wicked, experimental daring possessed her. Was it pos- 
sible that she essayed to rekindle in Lucy's husband the 
petulant, spoilt child's preference he had once felt? She 
leaned her back more firmly against the wall. She looked 
at Boaz narrowly. He was red and puffy because the 
stove made a close heat. 

He had loved her once. He had been eager to lift from 
her the stigma of spinsterhood. She was more than ever 
glad that she had dismissed him. His very overcoat 
seemed to speak of prosperous mediocrity. He was a 
thing of thin veneer. A mean man this, of delicate pro- 
portion ; a man for towns, for narrow doorways and the 
hum of streets. A husband — in a handy pocket edition. 
She demanded one who was strong of the north wind. 

She was glad that the night in the garden had ended as 
it did. And yet, remembering the period when she was 
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dually worshipped, a longing for completion turned her 
sick. She felt herself to be an unlovely, an unfinished 
building — one of these roofless structures seen in new 
districts. It seemed to her that the world was all mated: 

She translated many emotions. She held the key to 
that readiness of which she was ashamed and yet helpless 
— the readiness she occasionally felt to imagine that 
every man was in love with her. There had been inter- 
mittent periods when she had regarded each one as a 
possible admirer ; when she had interpreted every act of 
courtesy as a shy admission of preference. She had mor- 
bidly regarded herself as on a pinnacle ; the one wanted, 
unattainable woman. These attacks had been spasmodic 
and violent. She had resented them, deplored them, and 
yet had been powerless to ward them off, or even to tem- 
per them. 

She recalled her thrilling jealousies and despairs when 
she had heard banns called in church; the lump that 
had risen in her throat, the sudden fluttering in her chest. 
All this had been part of her despicable feminine outfit ; 
an emotion equivalent to that rare one which had forced 
her to take pleasure in a becoming hat. 

Boaz said at last, very coldly : 

''A remark like that is bad form. I didn't expect it 
from you. And" — ^he became more married, more im- 
portant — "it really has no point now. It never had any. 
When I made so foolish a remark I was not myself. The 
whole period was romantic and artificial. Anything I 
do for you is only prompted by regard for a woman who 
has her way to make in the world ; who is a connection 
of my wife's. Lucy and I are very happy. Every one 
comments on the success of the marriage." 

"Of course," said Shalisha, in the sullen voice of a 
whipped child, still unconvinced and still rebellious. 

With her acutely sharpened sense she knew that she 
had roused in him, despite his anger, his distaste and 
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disgust, a dominant, immortal something. The colour in 
his face was not all from the stove. 

"We have settled nothing," he said, rising and taking 
out his watch. "It is one o'clock. This afternoon I 
must go back to town. Will you come up to the house 
and lunch with me?" 

He spoke as one speaks to a poor relation ; the frigid 
voice and immobile mouth which says, "We shall be very 
pleased to see you at any time — ^when we are disen- 
gaged." 

She felt the lash of his contempt across her shotilders. 
She cowered under it, narrowing her chest and letting 
her wild head drop. 

He had restored her. He had blown a cold breath 
into the shed. Before she answered, or even looked 
again at him, she quickly lifted the latch of the door and 
took a sobering gulp of the winter day, the chaste day of 
snowfiakes and frigid wind. 

"I suppose," she said, quite humbly, "that it would not 
be possible to walk around the garden together. There 
is a sheltered border facing south. You remember it. I 
might get a few flowers for Lucy. Primroses bloom the 
winter round." 

"I haven't time." He was carefully turning up his 
collar again. "I said lunch at one. Are you coming 
up?" 

"I'd rather not. I'm in my working dress, for one 
thing. If you will come in to the Dower House on your 
way to the station I'll not keep you long. I can g^ve you 
some tea. Do please come ; it will be" — ^the swift, dark 
pathos of her face startled him — ^"an indulgence for me. 
I never have a visitor. There is never more than one 
cup on the tray." 

He felt mournfully that life was tied in a cltlimsy knot 
It was an enormity that she should be so alone. 

"IT! come," he said gently. "I shall be very pleased." 
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She darted her spread, brown hand from the shelter of 
her cloak and gave it him. In her pressure he thought 
he felt penitence and a woman's anguished shame. She 
looked, up and out with her fixed, country habit. The 
wind had sunk ; above their heads the high sky was clear- 
ing. There was even 'a soft hint, the lowest, vaguest 
whisper of blue. 

"It is going to be fine to-morrow," she said propheti- 
cally. "In. February we have days like that, sandwiched 
between snow and storm ; days better than May. Good- 
bye. No, I do not want you to come to the gate." 

As Boaz drove from Bramble Tye that afternoon the 
wintry world was unsteadily smiling. The wind had so 
completely dropped that there seemed a subdued sound 
in its very silence. He was constrained to notice the 
plumpness of the branches on certain trees, the occa- 
sional early pi^k or purple of flowering bushes. The 
common was molten with patches of gorse, profusely 
blooming, from which the snow was dropping down like 
9 garment reluctantly discarded. This day, savage in its 
beginning and coyly uncertain in its close, was still ngt 
December. There had been melancholy despair in the 
voice of the gale. It already suspected spring. 

The door of the Dower House was flung back before 
he opened the gate, while he was still directing the 
coachman. Shalisha stood on her own threshold, flushed 
with the novelty of playing hostess. She had cast off her 
boldly freakish mood with her morning clothes. She 
gave Boaz a calm glance of welcome. 

"I told him to put the horse up," he explained. "I 
can stay an hour if you'll have me so long." 

She led the way into the sitting-room, where there was 
a steady fire, clear crimson all through and complacently 
ticking with the intensity of its heat. Boaz looked about 
him. Nothing had changed. The clock seemed to grin 
recognition, a wicked deriding leer of extreme experi- 
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ence. The soberly-bound garden books were on the 
shelf. 

Shalisha had spread tea ready. The bread and butter 
was crumbled because she had tried so hard to cut it very 
thin and was awkwardly unaccustomed to the task. She 
had set out Mrs. Pilgrim's best china and found in the 
kitchen a pot of damson preserve. 

There was an exotic odour of spice in the room. She 
saw Boaz dilate his nostrils. They caught each other's 
eyes and smiled. They both thought of his former 
analytical disquisitions on different flower scents, his 
complex preferences and dislikes. Neither dared speak. 
This was to be an interview of prudence. She pointed to 
the wide ledge of the window where there was a jar of 
winter-sweet. 

"I picked those sprays just now/' she said, with hum- 
ble explanation, as they looked at the lemon and red 
flowers. "They are for Lucy, if you'll take them. You 
cannot get winter-sweet in London." 

The tea was so hot that it hissed in the cups as she 
poured. There was reassurance to them both in this 
intimate meal of tea. They lost the biting taste of the 
potting shed. When it was over they turned to the fire. 
Shalisha put her head against the cushion of the chair 
and let her hands drop in a lax, happy carelessness on its 
arms. She revelled in companionship. 

"We must talk of your affairs," said Boaz, putting 
down his cup and wounding her by consulting his watch. 
"I don't anticipate difficulty in selling Bramble Tye. The 
price is low and it's a nice place. I suppose you'd stay 



on. 



Her lip quivered. Then she gave her careless youth's 
shrug. "I suppose so," she said, at last. "That is, if 
the new man would suffer me. I shall resent him very 
much. That is your fault. You have been away so long 
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that I have grown almost to believe Bramble Tye my 



own." 



Boaz stared at her — ^through her. His eyes were 
masked by a new idea. He said at last, leaning forward 
and slapping his hand on his knee in his enthusiasm, "By 
Jove I Why should it not be yours? Why don't you 
buy it of me?** 

"I! Buy Bramble Tye r 

She was surprised, delighted even at the suggestion. 
She jumped up from the chair and began to walk about 
the room; with long firm strides and with her hands 
joined behind her. 

"I never dreamt of it. Bramble Tye ! Mine I" 

She stopped and turned her eager face on him. If 
Bramble Tye were hers that would be the realisation of a 
dream, of what might have been. Once before he had 
offered her the freedom of her paradise. But on that 
occasion she must have taken him and Jane as fixtures. 
The why and how suddenly occurred to her and dragged 
her down. Her brows drew together and she scowled on 
him — the resentment of a woman without resources. 

"Why do you tease me ?" she demanded. "It is cruel. 
These jests are well enough for Lucy, for" — ^the ugly 
smile of bitterness widened on her mouth — ^"married 
people, with homes and means and ties. But I am alone. 
I have nothing. How on earth can I buy Bramble Tye?" 

"You have some money?" 

"A few hundreds. My grandmother left me a little, 
and I have saved a little. A mere drop in the bucket." 

She began to walk about again, with her head down 
and her lower lip caught in her square teeth. Boaz said 
quietly, wheeling round from the fire to watch her figure 
as it moved from the window to the wall : 

"There is such a thing as a mortgage." 

She stopped again and stood looking at him, with a 
piteous, searching look, her eyes widely opened and her 
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lips apart. It was the beseeching look of a child in its 
ignorance. 

"A mortgage," she said slowly at last "Yes, of 
course. You borrow money. But you have to pay in- 
terest. How could I do that? I could hardly expect 
you to pay me a salary for tending my own garden. Even 
regard for a wife's relation has its limits." 

He was vexed with her for her unquenchable felinities. 
He was forced to admit that a woman, even a red-haired, 
big goddess, with a whimsical passion for celibacy, is a 
creature of claws. 

"But don't you see," he proceeded patiently, "that the 
place would bring in money. You could let the house 
at a good rental and on the condition that you were re- 
tained as gardener. You could fix your own salary. The 
farm could be made to pay, too, with management. I 
should get rid of Budge, the bailiflF. He's no good. You 
could sell all sorts of produce to the Bramble Tye ten- 
ants. Perhaps even Lucy would take butter and eggs." 

His final sentence fell to a forlorn note. It lacked the 
business realism of the preceding ones. She divined at 
once that it was only added diplomatically, as an addi- 
tional reassurance. But her head was buzzing with 
excitement. She held it high in clouds of hope for the 
future. She saw herself growing old and set about by 
the fatness and plenty of her own acres. Deep down 
in us all is the absorbing passion for land, for a free 
foothold. 

"You think it could be managed? You are really 
practical, not theorising in the old fairy fashion." 

"The past is quite past — ^in every way," he said, with 
meaning pomposity. "There is no reason why it should 
not be a successful speculation on your part. But re- 
member that I suggest it only for your sake. It will be 
easy for me to find a purchaser. I give you the first re- 
fusal," 
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"No one else must have it," she said decidedly. "You 
have killed that idea. Bramble Tye must and shall be 
mine — all I have and am ever likely to have. All I shall 
ever want, or have a right to ask for. A place in which 
I can live and die in peace." 

"How would you arrange about the mortgage?" he 
asked temperately. "There is my lawyer; but it would 
be better for it not to come through me. Lucy doesn't 
understand business. Not one woman in a hundred 
does." 

Shalisha looked at him, with a quietly furious smile on 
her thick mouth. 

"Women can't stand alone," she admitted slowly, each 
word isolated, set round in bitter admission. "You — a 
man — suggest freedom and peace to me. Why could I 
not have thought of it myself?" 

Boaz looked up with a quizzical glance. He was self- 
satisfied. He thought that he was doing a really good 
stroke of business — ^for her. He was a fine fellow. 

"You can't get on without us," he said flatly. 

She turned away to the window. The spice of the 
red and lemon blossom ran up her nostril with quick- 
silver fleetness ; touched her with the softness of fingers, 
and showed the way to peace and settlement. She looked 
through the window, at a white world which showed 
vivid green in patches. She looked at the bare trees, at 
the little square garden, where the borders were humped 
and bumpy with snow, and where the flowering currant 
bush at the gate had ang^ red branches, as if blood had 
begun to bound through it already. All this, with the 
land behind and around, was to be hers, hers alone. She 
was buying a world to herself. How few could do that. 
With her hope and woman's lack of logic, she arrogantly 
dismissed all thoughts of mortgage, of tenants. Bramble 
Tye was to be hers. She was on the eve of becoming a 
woman of substance. 
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"I hope," she said, turning towards the hearth, where 
Boaz sat and toasted the soles of his boots, and speaking 
still with quiet, helpless anger, "that this will be the last 
time I shall need help from your sex. It seems to me to 
be a great blunder on the part of nature that any full- 
grown creature should be dependent." 

"You can't get on without us," he said again. "How 
about the mortgage, for example ? You will need a law- 
yer, and lawyers are generally men." 

Shalisha laughed. She came back and sat down in her 
chair. 

"I do make myself ridiculous," she said frankly. 
"That's the misfortune of feeling deeply. You are always 
absurd to the outsider. And when you live alone, you 
get most fancifully introspective. I get so tired of my- 
self. I want to get out of my own body and away from 
mv own soul." 

"You ought to have married," he said, after a timid 
pause. 

He did feel very deeply that it was waste for such a 
woman to come into the world, to stay and depart, alone. 
He felt so helplessly sorry for her. He saw no absurdity 
in his suggestion. It was the one medicine he knew — 
home-life ; the sweet, irritating monotony of family ties. 
But he was diffident in suggesting. He had not forgot- 
ten her flash of spite and passion in the shed. 

He saw something of it in her eyes again as they stared 
at each other across the hearth, in the winking, moving 
light of the hot coals. She did not answer. When she 
did at last speak, it was to remark calmly : 

"I think I can manage about the mortgage. I have a 
lawyer of my own. Once, years ago, he arranged a little 
business for me. I — I had occasion to raise some money, 
and I sold out part of my legacy." 

Boaz looked at her questioningly. What business had 
that been ? More than once before, years back, she had 
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hinted difGdently at difficulties in the past. It didn't 
seem possible that such a white casket o! a woman could 
have a disgraceful or a painful episode locked away. And 
yet — he shrugged to himself, and Shalisha, watching, 
wondered whv he did it — ^women were inscrutable. At 
all events — he shrugged again — ^it was no affair of his. 

He had to tell himself this emphatically, his prudent 
self laying it down as a stem proposition to that other 
man of him who bounded and yearned for her; yet not 
for her — ^he looked disparagingly at the big-boned, fallen 
figure and harsh face — ^but for a red garden maid in a 
garden, years ago. 

"It will be better for you to have your own lawyer," 
he said coldly and getting up. "I am so glad that I have 
been able to help you. I — ^I shall say nothing to Lucy — 
yet. The affair is quite unsettled. It will be better not 
to bother Lucy." 

"I am not likely to tell her. We never correspond," 
said Shalisha, flushing. 

"You must come up and see us now and then," he 
added awkwardly. 

"Thank you," said Shalisha lamely, and beginning to 
mentally wriggle with rebellion at these conventional 
commonplaces. 

'You haven't any message ?" 

'Only my love," she told him, with the utmost in- 
difference. 

"Then, good-bye." 

"Good-bye. I see the horse is round. You won't take 
the winter-sweet?" 

"I'll take one spray." 

She drew it carefully from the jar of water and gave it 
to him. 

What marvellous things are human eyes 1 Hers looked 
into his with a mocking intelligence; strove to get 
through his respectable glaze; told him, with a sort of 
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sublime, yet gratified contempt, that she perfectly under- 
stood. 

Grood-bye." They repeated the word with a kindred 
breath. 

He so managed it that his gloves were on before his 
hand touched hers. She followed him to the door and 
even came partly down the path, stepping high and lift- 
ing her skirt. The wonderful silent dusk uplifted them 
both, and the spice of the winter-sweet in his hand filled 
the garden to the fence. 

It was a fitting day for a final parting; a day of tombs 
and solitude. There were no other living things in sight, 
save the man and the horse at the gate. The stretches 
of snow on the common suggested vast distance. 
Shalisha felt the frosty air, iced and fragrant, on her 
cheeks. She watched Boaz get into the cart. He drove 
away without looking back. She put her hands on the 
top of the wet gate and watched the red wheels of his 
high cart disappear. She recalled the day when Pounds- 
berry had gone off in the fly, and her mother had chirped 
out arch final messages. 

The red wheels could no longer be seen; they had 
never been heard, but had silently taken their track 
along the road. She would probably not see Boaz again. 
They both knew quite well that his talk about Lucy and 
a visit had been the merest claptrap. He would be afraid 
to see her again. There was comfort in that — ^to a single 
woman, who was never allowed to forget that she was 
single. 

As she walked back to the house she understood why 
every old maid has a love story — a faint, untimely-nipped 
romance, wrapped away in lavender like country sheets. 
It was a romance which the old maid fashioned with her 
own hands as she did charity petticoats, or fancy work 
to decorate her married sister's home. The old maid 
took a masculine figment and wove about it her pathetic 
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web. Shalisha did not suppose that Boaz felt one-third 
of the subtle regrets with which she discredited him. 
She was yet young enough to recognise the absurdity of 
her imaginings. She went indoors and shut the door. 
The warm room made her tingle comfortably, from her 
nipped nose to her toes, which felt dead in her boots. 
She stood by the jar of red and yellow twigs, with a 
questioning, pensive smile in her eyes. 

Boaz was driven quickly. The high cart swung reck- 
lessly round the comers. The groom said something 
about it being a toss-up if they caught the train. He had 
not imagined that the roads would be so bad. Boaz 
glowed with heat in the icy day. He had no need for the 
rug about his knees. 

"She's a grand creature," he kept thinking to himself, 

saying it over in silence. "She's a — ^a " he was going 

to say sybil and then he substituted another word. "She 
knew as well as I did that I was going to keep the win- 
ter-sweet. Knowledge was in her eyes." 

At the station there was plenty of time — ^the train not 
signalled. He bought little packets of sweets from the 
automatic box, remembering which particular ones each - 
child of his preferred. On the stall he espied a book that 
Lucy had said she would like. When he was in the com- 
partment, he threw the book up in the rack with his other 
things and put the winter-sweet carefully in his pocket- 
book* 



CHAPTER XXII 

Shalisha stood looking out at her land with amor- 
ous eyes of possession. The rolling acres, the red mass 
of brick rising on the hill, the quaint, small Dower 
House, at the gate of whose garden she stood — ^these 
were hers ; all was hers. She was the mistress of Bramble 
Tye. She might do what she willed with it. She felt the 
pleasing, tender despotism of a mother. Her possessions 
supported her back, lifted her head among her neigh- 
bours. She was no longer a hireling ; she had a stake in 
the world. She dared now grow old and wrinkled. She 
flung back her head and derisively laughed to scorn the 
discouraging candour of her passage glass. She was 
afraid of nothing. There was no lurking bogey behind 
her door ; a terror to come out and gibe when she was 
tired and depressed, or on those rare occasions when 
rough weather laid its heavy hand on her. 

She was afraid of nothing. There was a livelihood for 
her in this gently swelling land; there was death, in 
peace and fragrance, when the time came, beneath her 
own eaves. There was permanence, restful monotony, 
for evermore. Nothing would change. She would wither 
and wrinkle like a keeping apple, that was all. Each new 
year would slip into place, passing over the old one with- 
out a jar of any sort. Her most important events would 
be the recurring seasons. Her greatest joy would be 
good crops, and her most tender sensations she would 
reserve for the young live things yet to be bom of her 
stock. She proposed to enrich young pigs, young calves, 
fluffy balls of life called ducklings, with those exquisite 
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attentions which other women give to their babies. She 
felt her g^eat gratitude to the unseen, mysterious Power 
who works things for good, just as she had felt it on the 
Jtme afternoon when Felix had discoloured her skin in 
his virility, and when Mr. Poundsberry came jauntily 
walking between the waving high borders, sure of his 
welcome. 

She became young again ; thrilled all over with hope- 
ful plans. She occasionally broke out into absurdly glad 
snatches of songs — half forgotten. 

Everything had progressed well; the mortgage ar- 
ranged at what her lawyer assured her was a low inter- 
est ; Bramble Tye let ; Budge warned and committed on 
his solemn word to straight dealing. Shalisha believed 
in Budge ; he had a convincing way with him. She only 
regretted that he had dismissed all the old men about the 
farm and put in strangers. Wheeler's lurching walk as 
she had watched him from her window was as familiar, as 
necessary to true conservative content and homely feel- 
ing as the Scotch fir at the back of the house, which had 
grown crooked and leaned towards the chimney stack. 

The first thing that made her realise she was not 
wholly independent was the horticultural fad of her 
tenant. She had found it easy to let Bramble Tye — 
though only on a yearly term. But the particular Mr. 
Jenkinson who rented it had a passion for bedding in 
primary colours. He also hung wire baskets in front of 
the house and imported stone vases, which presently 
blazed with scarlet geraniums. Shalisha, conscientiously 
filling round beds with mathematically correct rings of 
yellow, red, and blue, was less independent than she had 
been in the days of Boaz. Yellow calceolarias and blue 
lobelia she detested ; red geraniums were delightful, pot- 
ted on a cottage ledge, and nowhere else. She rebelled 
at bedding. It was elementary. A trained monkey, 
given compost and plants, could do it. 
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Mr. Jenkinson would step out and watch her progress. 
His name was Jenkinson, but he belonged to the species 
Poundsberry — Shalisha saw very little difference. He 
was a City man, newly retired and bursting with bottled 
energy. He had come from a big house in the suburbs, 
with quite half an acre of garden. He understood gar- 
dening; he had ideas; he laughed accepted theories to 
scorn. What could a lumbering, ignorant set of rustics 
know? He used to say very frequently : 

"You should have seen my lawn at Penge." 

Mrs. Jenkinson belonged body and soul to Mr. Jenidn- 
son. She was a large woman, almost invariably wrapped 
in a white shawl. She was flabby, sallow, suffered from 
the vague complaints of idle women. Her mouth was 
always smiling, by which trick she lost a feature; her 
lips conveyed nothing but silly good nature. On warm 
days she would stroll out and watch Shalisha at work. 
Sometimes she said, "Doesn't that make you very tired ? 
I'm sure vou must be tired." 

Mr. Jenkinson wished to uproot the beech hedg^, 
which was a wall of exquisite green in summer and of 
spice brown through winter. He said that Bramble Tye 
was too much shut in ; he liked to be seen from the road 
— to see and be seen ; there was no view to speak of. 

"There's a lot of alterations I should make if the place 
belonged to me," he told Shalisha. "The drive, for in- 
stance, is not commanding enough. I like a handsome 
sweep. At the end of the year I might feel inclined to 
buy of you. This could be made a decentish little place 
if money was laid out on it." 

Shalisha said solemnly, looking up at him with larg^ 
wild eyes that were almost abject in their terror at the 
very suggestion, "I should never sell. No price you 
could possibly offer would tempt me.'* 

Mr. Jenkinson turned abruptly away ; the very twist of 
his heel on the gravel was eloquent of his contempt for 
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her — ^as a rough, half crazed oddity. One didn't expect 
opposition from a woman. He went indoors and bullied 
Mrs. Jenkinson. At least, he could do and say as he 
liked with her. 

Shalisha had two men under her now. Eli had seceded 
to the brickfields. The new men were of her tenant's 
choosing. One of them had been his gardener at Penge. 
Mr. Jenkinson constantly said that the place was in a 
shocking state of disrepair. It was impossible to do 
without three men in the garden: he pointedly said 
"three men." 

Shalisha avoided him as much as she could. He re- 
minded her of Mr. Poundsberry ; of all the narrow, easy 
respectabilities at which her blood rebelled. She worked 
principally in the kitchen garden. Fortunately not even 
her tenant's reforming energy could add to the gentility 
of cabbage or temper the lustiness of her finely grown 
carrots. 

The very certitude which had made him give word to 
such a scheme as buying Bramble Tye, terrified her. She 
was apprehensive, as nervously happy people always are. 
He was a man; that powerful, business creature. Per- 
haps he could make her sell against her will. 

She was afraid of mep; they were so strong. When 
they wanted a thing they had it. Boaz had wanted her ; 
but not enough, or to-day she would have been his wife. 
Felix also wanted her, but he had desired gold more. 
Mr. Poundsberry had decided that her mother should 
live at Beulah Hill — a daughter's fierce, extravagant de- 
votion had not prevented him. 

She was distrustful of Mr. Jenkinson. His masculine 
energy dragged her from her lulled life of security. 
Peering across the rude gaps of time, she remembered 
that distant otherwhile when she had been afraid of no 
creature that breathed. What arrogant assurance of 
youth I 
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She was sorry that Eli had left. He belonged to the 
past. The Pilgrim in her clung to what was past. 

He earned very good money in the brickfields. 
Honeybel boasted of it and admitted sorrowfully at the 
same time that she was none the better of his luck : the 
"public" benefited. Honeybel had lost her bloom. She 
was dusty and grey-skinned and rough. When Shalisha 
looked at her, she compared her to a day-lily — that 
fragrant, pale thing that flaunts its beauty in the high 
noon sun and is shrivelled skin when the moon rises. 

On her way home from work she frequently ran in to 
Honeybel, half with the old sisterly feeling of confidence, 
and half for the joy of nursing the baby. It was not a 
pretty baby. Its mother said it cried all night. One day 
she took it from the cradle and shook it vixenishly. She 
looked distracted, dragged by the weak violence which 
possesses overburdened women, which nags them on to 
some horrid crime often enough. 

"I wouldn't mind if it 'ud just squeal out and ha' 
done," she said half apologetically to Shalisha. ''I do 
feel that put upon sometimes that I could bash its head 
against the wall. Poor lamb! I suppose it ain't right, 
somehow. There I Take that, you nasty, grizzling little 
thing." 

She smartly tapped the child's mottled, clenched fist 
It stopped crying for a moment, then broke out more 
loudly than before. Honeybel pressed it with an incom- 
parable gesture of devotion against her breast. She con- 
tinued speaking, her pale lips quivering with rage and 
other more complex emotions. 

"You may look, Miss Shalisha 1 You've never had 
none of your own, and I s'pose you never will have. And 
you don't know what it is to trapse the room nights in 
your bed gown. It's hard work to stand at the wash- 
tub next day when you aint had a wink o* sleep. And 
this row going on ! And Eli drunk half his time ! These 
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men! Dunno why us poor gells is plegged with 'em. 
I was better oflF with you, miss. Oh, do give over, can't 
you?" 

She slapped the child again. Shalisha said, looking 
ponderingly at this grey-skinned, agitated woman, who 
seemed so subtly changed from the old Honeybel of the 
light laugh and song, the pert tongue : 

"The poor little thing is hungry." 

"Hungry! It's that ravenous. Mother says there's 
some babies is." 

What do you feed it on ?" 

Sopped bread and a bite of everything I gits myself. 
The only thing it seems to care for is a rind o' cheese. 
And Eli, he give it a sup of beer to make a man of it." 

"It must have milk, nothing but milk — ^it cannot digest 
other things. No wonder it cries. I will speak to Budge 
and he shall speak to the new dairywoman — they manage 
the dairy entirely. You shall have milk from the Dower 
House, as much as you want." 

The ready contempt for a single woman brightened in 
Honeybel's eyes. 

"I gives it sopped bread," she said sulkily. "Mother, 
she give sopped bread, and she's had a family. I told her 
what you said before about milk and she on'y laughed 
and talked about fancy old maids." 

Shalisha dug her shoulder blades against the coarse 
back of the Windsor chair — ^Windsors which Eli and 
Honeybel had bought with pride at the village shop; 
new chairs, with none of the delicate fancy of the old 
ones. Honeybel saw her move and wince. 

"I didn't mean you should know," she said penitently. 
"It slipped out." 

"I am an old maid," returned Shalisha, trying to feel 
proud of her title. "Now, do promise me to give the 
baby milk. It seems starving." 
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"It's got a longing. Mother says let it have a bit of 
raw bacon to suck. She's known that to cure a many." 

Shalisha walked away slowly from the cottage. The 
wail of Honeybel's ill-fed infant carried behind her across 
the clear stillness of the common. 

She lifted her head to look at her farm. The first 
enthusiasm of possession had departed. Why could not 
all joys remain for ever as at the beginning? There was 
nothing so poignant in its delight as the beginning of a 
new happiness. She looked at the land — ^hers — ^under 
the fair sky, and tried to prick herself into the old, first 
ecstasy. But as life advanced, so perfect content receded. 
How bootless it was — ^this vain stretching of hands to 
clutch at and keep the ideal I 

The land was ill-farmed. Boaz had been right to warn 
her against Solomon Budge. She ought not to have kept 
him on. She had an uneasy certainty that she was being 
cheated, but could positively set her finger on no par- 
ticular thing. Budge was specious ; he almost persuaded 
her that the hens did not lay, that the cows gave little 
milk, that market prices as quoted in the papers were not 
reliable. She distrusted him — ^but she was a woman and 
a Pilgrim. She had a true woman's fatalist belief in the 
potency of man as a practical animal. The hatred of 
change was in her peasant blood; so Budge stayed on. 
He talked glibly; disposed of unpleasant facts with in- 
genious excuses; blamed the soil, the climate, the 
scarcity of labour for everything. 

She leaned now upon the grey upper bar of a gate and 
took in details and dallied with possible reforms. She 
had a fanciful idea at one moment of letting off the farm 
land. But she could not bear that idea. The phantom 
of Felix, burly in its outline, seemed to move about the 
yard. Sometimes, on a day that was without reason 
more than common empty, she'd glance through the 
pantry window as she took a loaf from the red pan, and 
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seem to see him busy outside ; see the fine moulding of 
his hands. 

This was a day at June end. In one field she saw the 
rust of rank red sorrel ; in another daisies grew so thickly 
together that the land, to a town eye, might have ap- 
peared spread with chalk. 

She heard the slow stamp of feet along the road and 
turned. Eli, with a mate, was coming home from the 
brickfields. He gave his former mistress an impudent 
stare of non-recognition. He had discharged himself 
from Bramble Tye ; he was earning better money. After 
the manner of his kind, he felt that he owed Shalisha a 
grudge. 

He took his pipe from his mouth as he passed and 
pointedly derisively to a field which was all coarse grow- 
ing weeds, with an occasional weak bunch of green oat 
sprouts. 

"That there's meant for whuts," he said loudly. "It 
oughter've been whuts." 

The other man added : 

"Look at they hedges; stopped up with barbed wire 
and fuzzes.'' 

Shalisha continued her way along the road. She felt 
degraded by this coarse chaff, which was so true. Her 
ragged hedges, her travesty of an oat crop — ^these were 
the ridicule of the rustics. She hated to be laughed at. 
Budge should certainly go. But where in the world of 
cunning men was she, a woman, to find a better servant? 

Time passed, yet Budge stayed ; there was no getting 
away from his ingenuity. 

Shalisha, while in his presence, almost admitted that 
she was too exacting. It had been a bad year ; farming 
was not what it used to be — ^never would be again. Grain 
nowadays was not worth growing — except for the straw. 
She shrugged at the knavish excuses of Solomon Budge 
— ^just as she had once shrugged at the gambols of her 
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mother. One could not do everything well. If she lost 
on the farm, she gained in the garden. There was a 
good profit, over and above the interest on borrowed 
money, in the rent paid by Mr. Jenkinson. 

So the year ran round, and harvest, a poor one at the 
Dower House although other farmers did fairly well, 
was gathered in. Shalisha dropped back into content, or, 
at all events, into a resigned, philosophical mood. She 
let things drift. In point of fact, things were better than 
they had been. The hedges were mended. She was no 
longer irritated by prickly bunches of furze just crammed 
into a break. 

The farm was her one indulgence; the only thing in 
which she might be called extravagant. She disliked 
human beings. She did not wish to have them near her. 
She must live her aloof, exalted life amongst vegetables 
and young animals. Her passion for youth returned. 
She found her keenest joys in looking at the bleating 
lambs shut within the yard, which was ankle deep in 
yellow straw ; in letting the silly calves — ^hers — suck milk 
as it dropped from her fingers, which she dipped re- 
peatedly into the pail. 

She had everything she had always longed for. She 
was happy, the happiest woman in the world. She 
bolstered herself with these assurances on days when 
she felt contemptible longings for companionship. It was 
only because the first edge was off her ownership that 
she felt these occasional despondencies. 

In November Mr. Jenkinson told her that he should 
not remain at Bramble Tye after March — ^when his term 
expired. He wanted a place nearer town. Her heart 
sank ; she seemed now to see the end of all things. She 
had no courage, no initiative. She went about the garden 
like a sullen sky — ^with no lifting in her. 

The working day was so short. For many hours she 
was alone in the Dower House. At Christmas, she 
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thought of her mother and wondered, with the extreme 
anguish which a child feels at a slight, why she sent no 
communication — ^not even a coloured card. And yet she 
did not wish to hold communication with the wife of 
Mr. Poundsberry; nor did she wish to hear from her 
godmother; nor expect, for one moment, a sign from 
Boaz through Lucy. She was a happy woman, the hap- 
piest. She had attained the pinnacle of her desires. 

After Christmas, dragged by the knowledge that Mr. 
Jenkinson was going, that she might not find another 
tenant, she took up agriculture as a serious study — ^the 
farm must be made to pay. She had thought of dis- 
charging Budge. Nothing was done well unless you did 
it yourself. She would be a man— and her own bailiff. 

She went to farm sales. She wrote for all the cata- 
logues and studied them earnestly, catechising herself as 
she sat by the fire at night. 

What was a beck? What was a grease jack? What 
was a griping drag? She answered all these questions 
f itisfactorily. Farming implements were as familiar to 
her as the daintv contents of a well-stocked workbox to 
any other woman. She knew them all, the form of them, 
uncouth and traditional, the grace of their use, the pretty 
symbolism of each one. 

Lot 52 in the catalogue comprised five whippances. 
The sight of the word recalled to her the plough, which 
Felix had guided so skilfully, with an art that had well 
nigh died out among men. Five odd whippances I She 
thought of them — simple things which linked the horse 
and the plough — ^and then, letting her head fall back, she 
thought of Felix. 

If he were here, he would understand. He would 
bring solution. He would pull the farm together with 
his accustomed hand. She longed, with an intensity 
which was so strong that she imagined that it would 
surely be satisfied, to know what had become of Felix« 
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She half believed she would be given a sign ; an emotion 
so all-possessing could not be wholly unavailing. 

She passed in sorrowful review the first months of her 
labour on Boylett's land; the time before Jane fell ill. 
She remembered the joyous dusks, the beautiful, stealing 
dawns when she had been so happy and so tired. 
Through it all — ^rise of the sun and fire of its setting- 
Felix seemed to move with his cunning labour ; with his 
rough, half-shamed care for her, his first deferential, 
timid advances. 

She had been young then — a strong young girl. Now 
she was a woman, prematurely aged and made anxious. 
She made a lax gesture of despair with her empty hands, 
and the catalogue slid to the floor. Everything was 
wrong. Her life had twisted all awry in the shaping; it 
was a garment ill cut and never to be made comely. In 
her silent way she was living deepest tragedy — the 
tragedy of indifference. IndiflFerence was the hardest 
thing of all to bear. No one cared for her ; no one any 
longer thought for her. It was horrible to admit this — 
suddenly, overwhelmingly horrible. She would have 
welcomed hatred. 

The landscapes in the fire had the crimson of a stormy 
sunset. How steadily the fire burned; not the drop or 
shift of a coal, nor a baby tongue of rising flame! It 
seemed to be holding its breath. She caught the spirit of 
confidence, of hope and expectancy from her own hearth. 
She became imbued with the uplifted feeling that some- 
thing was going to happen, that there would be a break in 
the winter evening. In lonely country places there is no 
break in the hours, no company but the red fire and 
thought. 

What break should there be? It was only hope that 
made her so strangely thrill; hope sown in drift sand. 
Nothing would happen. Her life was set. And then 
again — ^how breathless the fire was — ^these presentiments 
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always fooled one. A presentiment did not bear fruit, 
except in ghost stories. 

The fire was warm — ^too warm. She got up and opened 
the window, pressing her breast against the ledge and 
leaning forward as she drank the iced wind. It met her 
cautiously ; with a gabbling, potent whisper — a wind that 
picked up her short red hairs and blew them into the 
comers of her eyes. 

She heard the familiar, following sounds of farm life, 
of the country: every sound individualised and quite 
distinct from the confused roar of towns, which leaves no 
predominant memory. Each sound seemed to demand 
and acquire its own leisurely moment. She heard the 
bark of dogs in distant kennels ; once the night cry of a 
fox. She heard the mumbled cawings and flutterings of 
her fowls, shut in the houses and restless on the perch ; 
the faint movements of song birds in the trees ; the fainter 
rustle of very young leaves. Once a train tore along the 
silent night, splitting it roughly. But to all these sounds 
her own heart beat a steady accompaniment; the in- 
comprehensible something called life thudding in her 
chest. 

The sounds were so individualised that any strange 
one betrayed itself instantly. Her ear detected that other 
something — ^at first indefinable, which claimed its moment 
from the quiet night. 

She listened, thought she detected footsteps, and de- 
cided to go and prowl round with a light. She had the zeal 
of the proprietor — ^the suspicion. She thought of thieves ; 
unscrupulous neighbours who would rob the hen roost or 
take toll from her wood stack. In the country everything 
is lavish and open — a larger spirit prevails. There are 
few locked outer places. At the Dower House, the wood 
logs lay in a beautifully packed line open to the night. 
The faggot stack bristled with spray wood. The coal 
was careless in an open shed, just as the carts were. 
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She would certainly not be robbed. Her blood rose, 
and her brain, which had been filled with wild imaginings, 
cooled to petty caution. 

The sound became unmistakably a step — and near. 
Beneath the window! It was a step just outside — ^in 
touching distance. Shalisha retreated. Her coward 
heart began to plav her false. She called out shrilly : 

"Who is there?" 

No answer; but the advancing step was firm, was 
against the house wall, just without the window, had 
come as far as it could. Then, watching, she saw two 
hands spread themselves on the wide inner ledge of the 
window ; hands with a reminiscent charm ; rough, strong 
hands, and, above them, the clumsy outline of shoulders 
and a shaggy head. 

"Felix I" 

Her scream carried into the night — ^tore it, as the 
engine's scream had done five minutes before. 

She saw him crawl through the window with awkward- 
ness, his body humped up. Then he stood on his feet 
within the room. His head almost touched the low 
ceiling, although, meeting her glance, he dropped his 
chin. His back was bent under his ragged coat — all dis- 
coloured. His hair was wild. He had grown a beard. 

Shalisha stood in a mechanical pose. She backed away 
from him. Her hands were stiffly out and her lips parted. 
The faintest tremor agitated her. She was vibrating from 
head to foot — amoved by vague delight and terror. 

His former words sung in her head — ^prophetic words, 
"You would rather I came back in rags." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

She came back by little, painful distances to the real 
state of things. The wind softly blowing in, the cautious 
rustle of sound without; more than anything, the timid 
lifting, falling look of Felix ; these recalled her. She said 
at last, wildly, her voice still out of pitch and her hands 
slowly moving until they clasped in the old way behind 
her: 

"You have come back. I was persuading myself that 
you were on the road. But these things don't happen in 
life. The coincidence is never happy." 

She laughed unnaturally, looking at the abject form 
between her and the open window. 

"It's all right," said Felix after a pause, and mistaking 
her agitation, "I'm no ghost. I mean no harm. I'd touch 
you to make you sure, but I'm not fit. I'll sit and warm 
me. Can I have a bite of food ?" 

The hoUowness in his voice enlightened her. 

"You are starving," she said, looking at the bony face 
with horror — ^at the unaccustomed. 

"Not quite so bad as that. Bread and cheese — any- 
thing will do." 

He dropped into a chair — ^the one from which she had 
lately risen. He stretched out his feet to the fire with a 
gesture of unloosing and absolute comfort. 

Shalisha shut and curtained the window, barring out 
the faint wind and the peeping night. Then she went to 
the pantry. As she put the cheese on a clean dish she 
lifted her eyes and saw the serene moon staring at her 
through the unshuttered lattice. It seemed to brood 
maternally — ^to understand. 
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She went back to the parlour and spread on the table 
all she had — ^a lonely woman's larder. Finally she 
fetched from an upstairs cupboard the little flask of 
brandy she kept — ^because her mother had also kept one — 
in case of illness. 

Felix ate and drank with unconcealed appetite. He 
seemed to think of nothing but food. Shalisha, sitting 
on the other side of the hearth, looked at him furtively, 
wonder, delight, and scepticism still clouding her eyes. 
She was shy of him; half afraid. He had been away 
so long, had returned so strangely. She recalled his 
last exit — in a whirlwind. She recalled him as he had 
stood in this very room; room that was becoming 
humanised to her because it had seen so much; room 
which knew her through to the bone, which had been 
constant witness. How plumply prosperous he had been 
that last time, when he had tempestuously flung himself 
out of this room! How unbearable his complacent 
swagger! When he went away she hardly cared. This 
was a broken man who sat eating at her table, who 
poured the brandy down his throat — a broken, shabby 
man I 

He was looking at her, too ; seizing the moment between 
his bites and the moments when she shifted her puzzled 
eyes from him to the fire. His appetite — ^the first 
clamorous appetite for food was becoming appeased. He 
looked at her, and he also had his thoughts. He gazed 
at her, his heart looking dolorously out through his eyes. 
She was hardened and toughened and lean. This woman 
was the mere wreck of what she had been when she came 
to Boylett's land. He thought with a throb of that big 
girl: broad-shouldered, ruddy, with a blithe laugh and 
tongue, with a rare snatch of song sometimes, in a 
thrush's mellow voice. 

They met each other's eyes at last ; scarecrow and staid 
old maid. Shalisha put out her hand; spread, hard in 
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the palm. She leaned forward; an adorable air of sub- 
mission made her charming for one still moment. 

Felix shook his head. 

"I can't touch you/' he said, pushing back the plate. 
"I'm not fit. rU not stay— long." 

"What has brought you? What has happened?" 

"What brought me? Nothing brought me. I must 
come — ^that's all. A man would crawl a hundred miles 
just to look over the hedge at a woman he loved, even if 
she didn't see him. That's a man. I was ashamed to 
come by day. I've been looking through your window. 
When you leaned out I couldn't stand it. I had to come 
in. And I was hungry and cold.' 

'Your money- 
He interrupted her savagely. 
Curse the money 1 It's gone.' 

"Gone f I am so sorry for you. Oh, Felix I' 

He looked at her, taking the thirsty drink of a parched 
man. Compassion made her beautiful. 

"Let's talk quietly by the fire," he entreated soberly at 
last, and turning his chair. "I want to tell you every- 
thing. I must be on the move before dawn." 

She started. Her tender woman's heart stirred with 
vague terror for him. Was he in danger? 

"Tell me everything," she said quietly, stooping over 
the fire as he did, for the social home feeling and not 
for warmth. 

It's a poor story," he said, looking swiftly abashed. 
Nothing in it but ill-luck. I went away. You know 
how I went. I'd lost you — ^the money had lost you. I 
worked and sweated for it. I'd been tender with it — 
because it was you." 

"And because it was independence," she insisted, with 
her brusque truth. "Because it taught you town life." 

He looked at the fire silently; many emotions flitting 
across his eyes, making their light and shade. 
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"Towns I" he said, at last "Yes ; my fancy was caught 
Every country man loses his head in London. I lost 
mine. Part of the time I spent in London seems like the 
Book of Revelation to me — streets of gold, strange, mag- 
nificent things. London's a wonderful place. It drains 
the country, and I don't wonder. But the Embankment 
isn't Bond Street." 

"The Embankment ! You haven't been sleeping out of 
doors ?" 

"Only last night — a dog's sleep." 

With the accustomed cloudy gathering of her brows, 
Shalisha said : 

"I don't understand." 

In her severe voice, on her face of amazement, warring 
with an affinity which nothing could ever kill, was the 
cold disapproval and suspicion of vagrancy which is an 
instinct with the well-housed and fed. 

"How is it that you came to such a state? How can it 
be possible ?" she demanded. 

Felix shrugged — ^an affectation of indifference whiqh 
was thin enough. 

"It is easy — if you don't care what happens. When I 
left this room that night — ^you remember — I could have 
thrown my fortune on the common. I would have thrown 
it, only a man does not carry all he has in his breeches 
pocket." 

"A mad act like that would never be you. When you 
had thrown one sovereign, you'd regain yourself, and 
perhaps start looking for it." 

"Maybe you're right," he assented. "I'm country bred 
and we stick to monev. We make it hard and know what 
it means to be without it Once, the greatest pleasure I 
had was to sit and tell my money. There's little enough 
now I" 

Laughing bitterly, he dug his hands into his pockets 
and turned them out. Some pence rolled to the floor. 
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Two pairs of eyes regarded them — Shalisha's pitiful 
enough. These pence were so eloquent; they conveyed 
the utter fall of Felix, in a worldly sense, more eloquently 
than words. He was looking at them, as they lay flat near 
his foot — ^looking with his newly acquired cynicism. 

"Go on," she said in her quiet voice. 

"It's a simple story. I went from you to London. I 
spent all I could — it was never enough; I hadn't been 
taught spending. I enjoyed myself — ^in the London way. 
It's— it's hell !" 

He struck his hand on the wooden arm of the chair so 
violently that Shalisha,*with her nerves tense — and all the 
tenser for her constrained voice and face — ^bobbed up in 
her seat with the swift absurdity of a jack-in-the-box. 

"I could never spend enough, and I got tired of spend- 
ing, too. I thought I'd go back to mining and live rough 
and make more and hoard it. I took my passage; first 
class — my last bit of luxury. On the way out I did what 
I'd been trying to do in London — lost every penny." 

"On board ship I How?" 

"Cards," he told her laconically — ^looking with scornful 
amusement at her animating face, as she stirred with a 
sense of drama at this development. 

"Gambling," she nodded. "Yes ; go on." 

"I hadn't played cards in London. As a lad at home I 
wasn't let play. We thought them sinful. I didn't know 
the suits when I began. It took me a fair time to tell 
clubs from spades. I couldn't handle 'em; they were 
slippery things and my fingers are big. The others used 
to deal for me. They taught me the game — ^these sharp- 
ers. That's the right word — sharpers. I was told all 
about it later on. It's a regular business with some folk 
to cheat at cards. I had it all explained to me. At first 
I won. I was excited. I thought of nothing else — ^not of 
you. When I shut my eyes the suits bobbed up and down 
in front of them. I won, lost, won again, lost, lost more, 
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lost all. I played away my new gold watch, your ring — 
everything. When we landed I had just thirty shillings 
in the world. But it was a mad time while it lasted. My 
blood never ran so quick before or since. It's well for a 
man to go through with these things." 

"But you won't ever do it again?" she said, with her 
woman's eternal horror of a predominant passion, even if 
it comprises her. 

"Do it again! Who would play with me?" 

He darted his foot contemptuously towards the coins 
on the floor. 

"But if you make more money.'' 

"I sha'n't. I'm worked out. I never did any good at 
the mines when I went back. You can't do a thing twice 
over. I was sick of money. I hated the look and touch 
of it. Ever3rthing was against me. I went from bad to 
worse — ^because I didn't mind how I went. Then I 
worked my passage back. I shall keep knocking about. 
I've no settled plans." 

Shalisha doubled her hands. When she spoke her 
voice had the resonant volume of an organ. 

"You are poor — ^really? You haven't a penny?" 

Again his scornful toe pointed to all he had, but he did 
not look up, nor did he speak. His hands remained deep 
in his empty pockets. His eyes brooded sullenly on the 
sinking fire. 

"Not clothes even? Not food?" 

"That's about it," he affirmed stiffly, with his rustic 
pride rising. 

"Nothing? Oh Felix r 

She bent, putting nearer her tender face. 

"Felix !" she repeated — ^making the word a long letter* 
tess note, soft with compassion, with dancing, unquench- 
able joy. 

The thought ran deliriously in her head that he was 
back, with no means to make a sordid offer for her. He 
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had nothing by which he could hold her in subjection. 
The only cord by which he could bind was the pliant one 
of love. 

"What have you been doing?" he asked, looking up 
and speaking in a voice that struck her as being sinister 
in its prose. The reminiscence of gambling had tipped 
his tongue with fire, but it had quickly died. 

"I ? Wonderful things I" she said, with a return of the 
first enthusiastic delight in her possession. ''Bramble 
Tye is mine — gardens and farm. I bought them of Mr. 
Boylett Some of the money I had to raise on mort- 
gage." 

"You make it pay? You know enough for that?" he 
asked, with an intonation of indulgent contempt ; remem- 
bering, fallen man if he was, his own days of autocracy 
on Boylett's land. 

Shalisha flushed. 

The bailiff manages," she said in confusion. 
Solomon Budge — ^he came after you. It has been a 
bad year on the farm." 

Felix sat up. He looked his old self; it suddenly 
seemed that he wore his ragged clothes in masquerade. 
An external degradation is so easily wiped out; obliter- 
ated by one sufficient emotion. 

"Budge I" he said scathingly. "That chap 1 Why, he's 
a baker by trade, bless you; a baker 1" His voice held 
all the scorn of the farming man, with his slow, sure 
ways, for the petty trader, who looks through diminish- 
ing glasses at a large world. 

"Mr. Boylett advised me not to keep him," she 
admitted. "But what is one to do? Labour is scarce. 
However, I mean to get rid of him. I've only been wait- 
ing over the winter." 

"Don't take the next chap out of the flour bin," advised 
Felix satirically. 

And the house," continued Shalisha, her face falling. 
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"is let, for the present. My tenant leaves in March. I 
suppose I shall get another." 

"I suppose so/' returned Felix, with an access of 
indifference. 

There was nothing responsive about him. His lean 
legs were out to the fire, his blue eyes were sullenly on 
the paling coals. The clock struck, each deliberate stroke 
a mocking question. He rose, pushing his chair from 
the hearth and stepping back to the table. 

"I must be off," he said curtly. "Good-bye. It's 
heartened me to have a sight of you. Get rid of Budge 
whatever you do." 

Her happy face fell completely. She sat more firmly 
in the chair, supporting her back, her hands, against its 
wood. 

"You — you won't go yet ? You'll come back ?" 

"Come back I Why, never, please God, again." 

"But — ^but we mustn't mistake each other, the second 
time," she continued, dropping her spinster's robe of 
reticence. "You won't desert me. You'll be bailiff." 

"You ask too much, Shalisha." 

His voice of dignity, of patient repression, nullified 
completely his outward plight. She looked up. He stood 
by the table — ^lean, all hollows and furrows and unkempt 
hair; the only lighted thing about him his haughty eyes. 

She put her chin down on her chest; her long arms 
hung loose, her tightened brows disfigured her face. She 
passed it in a lightning flash of review — ^her life, past and 
present ; she even pulled the future forward and dared to 
picture what it would be alone. This was her last chance. 
Felix would not come a third time. She shivered a little 
as she relinquished her ideal of a single life. 

"Come back — as you like," she said at last, lifting her 
chin, looking at him — speaking and looking unmis- 
takably. 
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Their eyes met. Beacon fires kindled in them. 
Shalisha was caught up in this glory of heat, this baptism. 

"You mean that— at last ?" 

"From my heart." 

"You'll marry me — ^take me as I am?" 

He was looking at her wildly, his doubled fist was hard 
on the table. He was possessed by her changed face ; the 
colour and smoothness of it. The limpid, mirroring light 
in her eyes made her young. 

"I can't," he said humbly, at last. "I can't ; a beggar, 
a chap in rags, with empty pockets — ^and you a lady 
bom. Your very tongue's different." 

Shalisha laughed — ^a leaping laugh, like summer light- 
ning running from crag to crag. 

"I don't understand men — never shall : bold when they 
shouldn't be ; humble when there's no need. I want you 
as you are — ^with nothing. Because you have nothing — 
I — ^love you." 

The last words were torn from her, fighting a way 
through layers of frigid modesty. 

"Don't," she entreated, as her face became a quivering 
sheet of red, "make it too hard for me. It's — it's settled, 
isn't it?" 

She dared not look up, but she could hear his slow feet 
over the floor, and feel, with a strange delight, his halting 
approach. She looked up. His was the old attitude; 
sheepish, adoring, quaintly distrustful of self — ^his atti- 
tude in the garden, in the yard, in the dimness of the farm 
buildings long ago. But he did not touch her. 

"You're sure you won't be sorry afterwards?"' he 
asked doubtfully. "The neighbours will " 

"The neighbours !" 

"Your mother " 



"Is dead to me." 

"Your godmother " 

"Has no authority." 
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"I can't do it." He left her side abruptly. "It's taking 
advantage. You'll have to clothe me, put food in my 
mouth. I'm only fit to frighten the birds. Look for 
yourself." 

He exposed all the melancholy strips and frays of his 
black coat, long gone green. 

"How petty a man is," she cried, making a gesture of 
despair with him. "To-night, doesn't everything retreat? 
There is only one thing. We — ^we — ^you drag it from me 
again — love. What more ?" 

She put the last question with a queenly haughtiness 
bom of exquisite abasement. She was amazed at the 
torrent of her own feeling, which rushed her on, breath- 
less, reckless, stumbling. She could feel, with unerring 
feminine instinct that she was convincing him. Her 
words already had drawn him back to her side. 

'You are quite sure, Shalisha?" 

'Quite, quite, quite. Are you trying to strike me dumb 
with pure shame ?" 

"Then it's — ^it's settled," said Felix ponderously. 
"There is no going back, mind. You are mine — an old 
dream come true." 

He lightly touched her hands — ^with so great a rever- 
ence that it seemed to hush the room and temper the very 
quickness of her breathing. 

"And now you need not go," she said, with an en- 
chanting air of relief, as he sat down; and again they 
gathered about the fire. 

"You wouldn't have Solomon Budge, the baker, and 
Tagget and the rest see me like this — ^the man you've 
promised to marry?" 

"I don't think of those things — ^yet." 

"But a man must." 

She laughed ; that quick laugh of a child that bubUed 
in her throat. 

"A man shall. I'm going to leave everything to you. 
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You'll do it — ^the farm — and everything. But to-night I 
don't stop to plan. I'm not flesh, I'm quicksilver." 

Felix looked at her, with the tenderness and tolerance 
of a man for a weak thing, with an irresistible charm. 

Then he shifted his eyes to his garments. 

"I must get clothes — somehow. I can't be seen like 
this. • It won't do you credit." 

It seemed to Shalisha terrible that on such a night of 
fairy revelation lack of money should be the bridle to pull 
them in. Money was the sworn foe to romance. Money 1 
Excess of it distorted people out of all pleasing shape; 
lack of it made them sordid. 

And yet in that one matter of money she now saw the 
means of making herself once and for all equal with 
Felix, who was a man and consequently a superior, 
quibble with the fact as one would. 

She sprang up and went to her desk, where everything 
was in order — ^account books, bills, and business letters. 
She opened a drawer — a shallow, locked drawer, in which 
two bank notes were lying. One she touched and quickly 
dropped, her lips pursing and a little inward contraction 
narrowing her shoulders. The other she carried back to 
the fire, where Felix sat, still with his eyes on the sleeve 
of his sorry coat. 

"Ten pounds," she said, the note fluttering as she held 
it by one end. "Will that be enough? Take it. Don't 
talk and object. It is the one thing to be done — and it 
makes us even. It makes me forget the night when you 
were so certain of me ; when you didn't wish me to work 
any more ; when your idea of a woman was a Paris doll 
in a glass case." 

He took it without protest. Her fiery lips kept his 
closed. He only said : 

"I'll give it back to you on the farm." 

"We'll talk of all that to-morrow," 
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"I ought to go now." He looked at the dock. 

"But where?" 

He shrugged. After a moment he said deprecatingly : 

"I could lie in the bam." 

"The bam I" 

"Why, yes. Now it is my turn to make you bide quiet. 
The bam. A shock of straw makes a good enough bed. 
rU be oflF there now, and up and away at daylight/' 

"And you'll come back — when?" 

"Soon. As soon as possible." 

He significantly touched his coat and smiled into her 
strained eyes. 

He went out of the house without another daring touch 
of the hand. She watched his shadow throw itself. The 
lantern he carried cast a sickly yellow in contrast to the 
wonderful green radiance of the moon. She saw him dis- 
appear; heard the great door of the bam shut. She 
leaned against the lintel of the house-door a moment be- 
fore going into the empty house. She yawned languidly, 
opened and shut her eyes, stretched her limbs. She was 
tingling all over with the exquisite fatigue of a tired 
body that spreads itself in a bed. She let the beauty of 
the night filter in on her with slow, large drops— this 
March night of moon and mist and wind, this night of the 
stealing step. 

This night kept up a constant recitative of spring. 
Spring was coming — ^hers, long delayed! All new ven- 
tures shotild be undertaken in spring, that time of glad 
beginnings. She was reluctant to leave it, this night of 
hush and wonder. When at last she barred the door, the 
scent of the night seemed to creep behind and coquette 
with her on the stairs. 

At the passage glass she paused; giving it a look of 
confidence. She told it. She touched the frame deli- 
cately, as if it were flesh, alive to sympathy. It was a 
friend this glass — an old friend, of candour. 
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As she undressed she looked through her window at 
her bam ; the bulky old building with the roof of thatch, 
overlayed with one of corrugated iron, a hideous metal 
which the moon made precious. 

The moon did many things. It made to-night a fairy 
tale. It made Felix, lying in his tatters, a beggar prince. 
All was childishly, deliciously like a fairy tale. The elfish 
green moon, the little playful wind, helped the illusion. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Shalisha^ with something of family conservatism aod 
more of a deeply rooted spirit of childish submission to a 
parent, would accord nothing in the nature of a definite 
promise to Felix until she had written and told her mother 
of her intention to marry him. The certain knowledge 
that nothing her mother could do or say would influence 
her, only made the resolve more fixed. 

Felix had gone back to his old lodgings in the village. 
The sizzle of gossip connected with his return, both 
lovers were indiflFerent to. Felix was indifferent because 
he was a man. Shalisha went through the days with 
uplifted head. Village tongues did not reach her. 

Solomon Budge had gone. She heard incidentally 
through Mirabel that he had saved money; that he was 
thinking of taking the little farm at the end of Blue Boy 
Lane. Felix had managed everything, with his enviable, 
man's calmness and practicality. There had been no 
disturbance, no scene— -no rustic, coarse anger which 
Shalisha so dreaded and which Budge would certainly 
have treated her to had she dared to dismiss him. 

Already, as it seemed to her optimism and pride, the 
farm began to spark and stir with a renewal of the old 
prosperity — ^like a dull fire with the nozzle of the bellows 
in its throat. Felix talked constantly of crops to be sown, 
of land to be summer-fallowed, of marketable beasts and 
young stock. 

She must certainly write and tell her mother of her 
approaching marriage. That was due to a mother, even 
one who had bartered her sacred right of control by 
a second and material marriage. She sat at the desk, 
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the blotting book open before her, the pen standing up 
straight between her thumb and fingers. She felt an un- 
educated difficulty of expression. It was a long time since 
she had written anything in the nature of a social letter. 
She began to write at last, picking her words with 
studious simplicity. Only last night Felix had repeated 
despondently as they parted at the Dower House door 
before dusk caught them : 

"You're a lady bom, with a different tongue.*' 

His abasement wounded her. She decided gravely 
never to use three-syllable words if she could evade them ; 
to cultivate the expressive country talk — ^pure English 
words often enough, fallen into disuse and disrepute; 
short, odd-sounding words that sometimes convey more 
and in directer fashion than those in polite circulation. 

She went on writing slowly, weighing every word and 
trying to keep sternly to the point. An imperious tap at 
the window made her look up. Felix was standing out- 
side, whip in hand. In his new clothes he looked con- 
sciously smart, provokingly well-groomed — a country 
edition of Boaz Boylett; a handsome, weather-beaten 
yeoman with unspotted gaiters and breeches, with a coat 
that had not yet lost the folds of the stuff. Already his 
body had filled out with content and happy environment. 
His chin was shaved, his hair closely clipped. The bush 
of side whisker on each cheek gave him a rural, English 
look. 

Shalisha threw back the casement. Sun and a deceitful 
wind of early spring dashed in her face. Birds and the 
beginning of scents filled the garden. 

"You are off to market ?" 

"Yes. I shall be back to tea. Youll let me have it 
here. You promised.*' 

"Of course. It shall be all ready. And I have some 
sausages, with sage. You like them that way. Youll be 
hungry.' 
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"Good I Well, ni be off now." 

"Good-bye/* 

He dented her wrist with his broad thumb and drew 
her head and shoulders almost imperceptibly more into 
the open air. 

"Wrap up and come with me. Haven't jrou any shop- 
ping to do in the town ?'* 

"I must stay in. There is that letter to write." 

He kissed her above the eyes ; just above the furrow, 
'where the brows so often ridged. He kissed her slowly, 
with deliberate sanctity — ^as a devotee kisses some relic. 
There would alwavs be reverence in his love. Then he 
Stepped back, still gripping her willing wrist, and sur- 
veyed her, 

"You get prettier every day, and younger," he said 
proudly, looking at her face, which was certainly trans- 
formed — arch hollows, where there had been puckers of 
responsibility, a constant drooping and lifting of the lids ; 
a variable skin, like April's heaven. 

"Fm idle and happy," she said airily ; "that makes for 
good looks. Now go away. There is that letter." 

When he had driven off she remained at the open 
window a moment more, taking the tonic of the wind and 
staring at the impress of his foot in the mould of the 
flower border. Then she went back to the desk, hugging 
the warmth and the room gratefully. 

It seemed strange — b, renewed indignity to her half- 
forgotten dead — ^to write "Mrs. Poundsberry" on the 
envelope. Just as she sealed it, there was another tap on 
the glass. She looked up again, half annoyed with Felix 
for his wasteful tenderness. He had that caressing trick 
of coming back, of constantly summoning her to receive 
unnecessary messages or to answer questions on matters 
in which she had not knowledge. He liked to expose her 
ignorance. It was a set-off to his dependence. 

She looked up, expecting to see the quizzical, tender 
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shine of his blue eyes through the pane. The faint, happy 
dizziness which his near presence caused stole over her. 
But the eyes she met, although blue enough, were only 
curious and vixenish. 

"Let me in," said Mrs. Poundsberry, with her mouth 
making a blur on the glass, and the handle of her umbrella 
again knocking. 

Shalisha ran out into the little entry and opened the 
door. To bolt it had become her lonely habit. 

"Mother !" she said ; each letter of the word holding a 
complete, a conflicting emotion. 

They looked at each other in silence a second, with 
lurking antagonism, the fixed stare before a fight. Then 
they fell into each other's arms, with the muffled, inarticu- 
late sounds of deeply moved women. Mrs. Poundsberry 
fluttered in the firm grip of her daughter's arms. 

"Come in," said Shalisha, stepping back at last. "Come 
to the fire. Are you cold with the drive? Of course you 
drove?" 

"Of course ; in the station fly." 

Mrs. Poundsberry sat down. She unfastened her 
handsome matron's mantle and glanced about the room. 

"This wretched placet Exactly the same — only more 
so. That patch of damp on the wall ; that bit of plaster 
dropped from the ceiling; the paint in a shocking state!" 

She put out her feet towards the fire. Shalisha went 
to the desk, fetched the letter and set it on the coals. 

"I was writing to you," she said briefly, "but I can say 
it now." 

Mrs. Poundsberry gave a ladylike snort of knowledge. 

"I know what you are going to say," she began volubly. 
"I know everything. You are shameful, Shalisha. You 
have disgraced the family. Mrs. Chappel wrote and told 
me. The whole place is full of the scandal. I keep up 
a regular correspondence with Mrs. Chappel, and she 
informs me of everything. You can't get away from 
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your mother, Shalisha, however undutiful you are. A 
mother's heart never changes." 

"You have heard then, that I am going to marry 
Felix?" 

"I've heard that you have compromised yourself dis- 
gracefully with him. I came down to put a stop to it at 
once. Where is he now ?" 

"He has gone to market/' vouchsafed Shalisha, with an 
instant obstinate, squaring and setting of herself that 
boded war. 

"Umph I" 

Mrs. Poundsberry became silent. She poked up the 
fire with an assertion of authority. Then she thought- 
fully unpinned her veil and took off her bonnet. She 
seemed to be selecting her weapons. 

"Dear me ! There isn't a glass here." She rustled up. 
"Is my front hair on straight ? It's a transformation. It 
was getting so thin at the temples. But you'd never" 
detect it ; they manage hair so well nowadays." 

Shalisha was setting the cups of tea." 

"It's right enough," she said, without looking. 

Then she brought the cup and the plate, all the after- 
noon comforts, and arranged them at her mother's elbow 
in the old way, just as if there had been no lapse. Mrs. 
Poundsberry was touched ; she selected her weapons. It 
must be strategic and tender. Shalisha had always been a 
girl who would not be driven. 

"We must talk it over comfortably, like women of the 
world," she said. 

She imagined that in saying women of the world she 
was paying her daughter a compliment. The daughter's 
mouth wreathed with a sardonic smile at the idea of this 
pliable creature — grown old, wrinkled, yellowed, and 
decked with all the display of prosperous suburbdom — 
being a woman of the world. 

"Mr. Poundsberry sent me down with strict orders to 
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pack you up and bring you back with me. He thinks 
you've been working for your living long enough. If any 
of our friends found out, it would be uncomfortable for a 
man in his important position. He says that in taking 
you from here he's giving you back a bit of your own — 
gentlemen use such extraordinary expressions. We often 
laugh at the way you sent him away at Sydenham and 
carried me oflE down here. You were a headstrong girl. 
But of course, my dear" — a certain pensive weariness 
crossed the pinched face of the old blonde — ^"I came to 
please myself. I thought that down here I might find a 
bigger fish even than Mr. Poundsberry. A woman must 
marry, but in a second marriage the man doesn't much 
matter. My heart, as you know, was in the gjave." 

Shalisha began to wriggle on the chair with impatience. 
She no longer felt the old agony at the mention of her 
dead father. 

"Have another cup of tea." 

"Thank you, dear — and cream too. How very nice!" 

There was another pause. Mrs. Poundsberry sipped 
slowly. Shalisha hardly put her lips to her cup. She 
was reserving herself for the more solid, the dear meal 
with Felix later. She kept looking at her mother; the 
small, sharpened face; the expensive dress, which ap- 
peared painfully vulgar; the lines at mouth and eye, 
which told of cruelty and selfishness. How could she 
ever have admired, have chivalrously adored this over- 
dressed bundle? 

Mrs. Poundsberry said reproachfully at last : 

"You have never been to see me." 

"You did not expect that I would ?" 

The elder woman opened her eyes in a babyish, bewild- 
ered way ; Shalisha would have laughed, but for disgust. 
Was there anything more ludicrous, more abhorrent, 
than a woman who would not grow old; who passion- 
ately, forlornly stuck at twenty-five? 
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"I thought you'd forgive me, darling — even though 
you never understood the potency of love." 

"Love!" 

A certain dominant glory lighted Shalisha's face. 

"Love!" she repeated scathingly. "Your heart is in 
the grave." 

"Why will you remind me of my loss? You were 
always cruel. I'm sure your dear father would be en- 
chanted if he could see my present comfort. Such an 
ample allowance for dress! Mr. Poundsberry takes a 
pride in my looks. And then" — she smiled vaguely across 
the hearth and Shalisha suddenly felt on her tongue the 
taste of the Sydenham villa, after years — ^"I never dread 
quarter-day. Don't you remember how I used to dread it 
in the old days ; how I used to get quite hysterical at a 
single knock? Ah me! I never told you half my 
anxieties. I was always one to sacrifice myself." 

"Did you order the fly to wait for you or to return at 
any particular time?" 

Mrs. Poundsberry flushed. There was a convulsive 
working at her throat, suggestive of the painful attempt 
to pump tears. 

"How brutal you are, Shalisha I Is it possible that I'm 
not welcome — ^in my own child's house?" 

"Mother, you know that there is nothing we have in 
common; very little that we ever had. When Nature 
made us mother and daughter she joked; one of her 
buffooneries. And you separated us for ever by your 
marriage. Mr. Poundsberry is intolerable to me." 

"And what of your marriage?" demanded Mrs. 
Poundsberry, in a swift, vixenish mood. "You would 
have married that — ^hind — ^if I had not come down to 



» 



stop you. 

"I shall marry him still." 

Their eyes again met in the unshifdng stare of the 
arena. 
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"I forbid it. I'll have you locked up rather." 

Shalisha began to laugh, showing her teeth and 
brightening her steady grey eyes by little sparks and 
shaves of vivacity. 

**We mustn't be comic, dear," she said, with the old, 
quiet soothing and persuasion. "Nothing you can do or 
say will stop me in any course I elect to take. I thought 
I wanted your consent. That is why I was writing. I 
thought that if you came to the wedding — ^alone — it would 
make me happier. Now that we have met again, I see it 
would not. We are in different worlds. Every one takes 
a certain film of his or her particular satisfaction and 
wraps up in it and calls it the world." 

"Don't be absurd and impertinent. You have always 
defied my authority. Mr. Poundsberry insists on my 
bringing you back." 

"Mr. Poundsberry ! Fat man, bald man — superlatively 
ignorant person!" cried Shalisha with the old pertness. 
Does he suppose that he can influence Felix and me?" 
Felix!" snapped Mrs. Poundsberry. 

Shalisha paused again, staring into the fire. 
You ought to be glad to have me happy," she said at 
last, in a voice that seemed to come from a distance, that 
held pathos and a hopeless demand for sympathy. 

"Happy ! How can you be happy out of your station ? 
I should be glad to see you married well, of course. But 
a ploughman !" 

"You don't understand." 

"Indeed, I do. Didn't I marry a Pilgrim? I won't 
insult your poor father's name by comparing him to your 
fustian person, but his family was very little better. 
Never shall I forget your grandfather Pilgrim coming up 
to see us when you were a baby in arms. He walked up 
and down the street, staring at every window. He had 
a sack over his shoulders. A sack, my dear, of apples. 
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I said to your father, 'For Heaven's sake, get rid of him, 
I won't have him in the house/ " 

"And then?" 

"Well, it was impossible to send him away. You 
know how odd and obstinate your father was, caring 
nothing for our prospects in life. He was touched be- 
cause the absurd old thing had brought us the apples 
out of his orchard; very beautiful desert apples they 
were. But every time I ate one it nearly choked me. 
Don't I know the miseries of marrying beneath one ! If 
you dare come to Beulah Hill with that man, and ^" 

"Apples I" 

"It is well enough to laugh before the event. I give 
you six months to repent. It will be too late then. Mr. 
Poundsberry is not going to have a married woman on 
his hands." 

"I'd rather starve than be dependent on Mr. Pounds- 
berry. Why won't you understand ? Why will you stay 
and drive me mad with your narrow views?" cried 
Shalisha, savage and pleading in the same hot breath. 

Her mother rose. She was in a great temper. She 
flashed a look at the clock. 

"I certainly shall not stay to be insulted. The fly will 
shortly be coming back. I shall tell Mr. Poundsberry that 
you have made your own bed and must lie on it. But I 
forbid you to come to Beulah Hill, remember. I won't be 
disgraced. You are my own child. I don't mind now 
and then meeting you, in a waiting-room, where nobody 
will know us." 

"That is considerate and ingenious." 

"You may sneer, if you like, but I have seen the world. 
I have had experience, and I can see your future very 
clearly : cheap, ready-made costumes ; hats that you trim 
yourself ; boots ! Well, your feet always were a disgrace." 

Shalisha laughed. A look of pity and tolerance blended 
with her amusement. It was really possible to have a 
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head and a heart which were bounded by externals. She 
went near^ and by habit revived, tied the beauty's veil 
and patted her about the neck, and gave the mantle the 
little final tug behind that Mrs. Poundsberry always coa- 
sidered essential to a good "set.'' Then she kissed the 
faded cheek. 

"Good-bye, dear. Don't be anxious. I am going to 
be very happy. And you ? Is he kind ?" 

She looked at her mother as she asked-'-a look of the 
old tender protection. 

"I have ever)rthing I want," said Mrs. Poundsberry, 
with irritation at this superfluous concern for her. "He 
wouldn't hear of my wearing a winter mantle two seasons, 
and yet you know how expensive plush is. I can't forgive 
you, Shalisha ; it is useless for me try. You might have 
married in a good station and been a credit to me." 

Shalisha shrugged. 

"It is quite futile," she said. "We keep chasing each 
other round a tree. We never touch each other." 

"I don't understand in the least what you mean," com- 
plained Mrs. Poundsberry. "You were always odd, and 
solitude has made you worse. Good gracious ! What has 
come over you now, Shalisha? Your face changes like a 
kaleidoscope or a — ^a — what is the name of that irritating 
animal who is all colours at once?" 

"The chameleon, I suppose you mean," Shalisha told 
her mechanically — ^with the old mechanism of answering 
her mother's every question just to quiet her. 

It was true that her face had suddenly changed — re- 
sentful memory narrowing her eyes and lips. She went 
to her desk and took out the second note from the locked 
drawer. 

"There is something here which I think you will under- 
stand," she said bitterly. "A note for fifty pounds. I 
only found it last week when I was turning out." 
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Mrs. Poundsberry snatched the note, unfolded it, 
looked at it gloatingly. 

"My darling girl, where in the world was it? Do you 
know, I looked everywhere. It worried me to death. I 
didn't know whether to suspect Honeybel or not. And 
then I thought you might have found it — and I was 
afraid to ask. Ah, Shalisha ! You were often very unjust 
and cruel to me in those days." 

"It was in the bottom of the dock case/' said her 
daughter coldly. 

The small fair beauty clapped her hands. 

"Of course it was," she cried triumphantly. "Of 
course. I perfectly well remember now. It seemed such 
a good place, because the clock was always kept locked 
and I wound it myself. Well, to be sure !" 

"At first," said Shalisha, staring moodily at the note, 
"I thought I would bum it. Then I didn't want to do 
anything extravagant." 

"Bum it ! You never knew the value of money." 

"I didn't mean that sort of extravagance. And as for 
the value of money, I have leamt it by hard experience. 
I have to sweat for every penny." 

"How coarse you are — coarser than ever !" 

"I did not put it in the letter, because I was not sure 
of your relations over money matters with Mr. Pounds- 
berry." 

"I'm glad you didn't," said her mother quickly. "One 
has to be diplomatic over money matters with gentle- 



men." 



She folded the note neatly and tucked it into her 
purse. 

"Fifty pounds," she said complacently and dimpling 
into her child's scomful eyes. "A nice nest egg I It is 
just as well to have a little hoard, even with the best of 
husbands." 
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"It's really mine," broke out Shalisha, bitterness 
dragging her lips higher and showing her set teeth. 

"Yours, Shalisha!" 

"Not that I would touch one penny piece. But it is 
mine — ^you know that. It is part of your debt to Mr. 
Poundsberry — ^your disgraceful debt. I had to satisfy 
him with part of my legacy, you remember." 

"I remember that you were ridiculously high flown 
over the whole affair. If you had waited to see how 
things turned out, it would have been better. The note 
is certainly mine. I refuse to pay for your quixotism." 

"I wouldn't touch it ; nothing would induce me. But, 
oh, mother" — a drop of the old hurt thickened her voice 
— ^**how could you keep it back ?" 

Mrs. Poundsberry's blue eyes moved and glittered 
uneasily behind her spotted veil. 

"You were always unwomanly," she said evasively. 
"You ever understood that a woman must have reserve 
money for little things. Here is the fly. I shall go and 
see Mrs. Chappel and — and — ^young Mr. Chappel. He is 
single still. It is barely ten minutes' drive. I shall tell 
them that I have done all I can and that you are quite 
shameless. Good-bye." 

"Good-bye." 

Shalisha followed the passage of the green purse which 
contained the note, into Mrs. Poundsberry's pocket. Then 
she flattened out both her hands and held them before 
her — her head back on her throat, her eyes lambent with 
unquenchable scorn. 

"How could you have done it?" she repeated. "How 
could you ? But — it — ^it is nothing now." 

She let her hands fall; then clasped them behind her, 
in the loose, business-like grip. 

"It seemed so important at the time," she said, 
thoughtfully and looking past the irate, faintly uncom- 
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fortable figure in the plush mantle. ''It seemed so vital 
that you should not marry Mr. Poundsberry or any other 
man. But now I'' 

She shrugged and smiled; a cryptic smile, which only 
further enraged and embarrassed her mother. 

"I suppose it was just this. I am strong — always 
strong. I demand some master passion. It was my 
father once. Afterwards it was the effort to keep you 
unmarried, because you were sacred, because you had 
been his. It was tiie abandonment in a garden; the 
devotion to Jane, because she was a child, that adorable, 
mysterious thing. It was the desire for land; a firm, 
immovable foothold. All these things have possessed 
me, one at a time. And now" — ^the look on her face 
made her mother imagine for the moment that the sun 
was setting on it — ^''it is Felix. I have filled myself with 
this — ^love, the last, the permanent devotion." 

"How extremely indecent!" said Mrs. Poundsberry 
coldly. 

She rustled out into the entry and lifted the latch of 
the outer door for herself. When she stood on the step 
in the hard March light she was all twinkle; the many 
beads on her mantle, the sequin crown of her bonnet, her 
angry, moving blue eyes. 

They went a step along the path. At the gate was the 
fly — ^shabby fly and shabby liveried driver. Shalisha 
dilated her nostril, taking in little snuffs and scents of 
delicate, immature fragrance in the garden. Mrs. 
Poundsberry turned round for the last time. They were 
both nearly crying, both torn by an amazing jumble of 
emotions. They exchanged a last kiss solemnly. As 
their faces and bodies met, each could feel the excited 
beating of the other one's heart. 

The door, and the evergreen honeysuckle which 
drooped as a frame over it, hooded Shalisha's head — 
ruddy and held arrogantly high. She was tall and 
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straight and flushed, her newly found happiness and 
completion exhaling from her. Mrs. Poundsberry gave 
her a last critical stare — ^woman to woman, no more. 

"You have improved," she said, with a certain satis- 
faction, with a certain regret, with a major ingredient of 
cold jealousy because her daughter was a young and 
handsome woman. "You might have settled well. What 
have you done to your face, Shalisha? Have you been 
to one of those beauty specialist women? You look as 
if you had been ironed out." 

Shalisha laughed and flushed— dimples instead of 
anxious grooves; coquetry in place of the old sombre 
glance. 

"I haven't done anything," she said. 

"You might have settled well," groaned Mrs. Pounds- 
berry. "You are evidently one of those women who 
improve as they grow older." 

She gave a short laugh of spleen and hysteria." 

"There are men," she added — ^looking at her daughter's 
broad shoulders, at the swell of her hips beneath her 
waistband — ^"who like a wife big enough to be a Grenadier 
Guard. Mr. Poundsberry is all for the petite, and so was 
your poor, dear father." 

They walked down the bricked path, Shalisha dutifully 
behind, staring at the beaded pattern on her mother's 
plush back and trying to make herself feel deeply for this 
kindred creature who was passing out of her life. 

Mrs. Poundsberry's head and hands were jerky as she 
walked. She held her expensive satin skirt to the tops of 
her boots, exposing a petticoat so extravagantly feminine 
in its many frills and pinkings and insertions that 
Shalisha smiled with indulgence. It was a smile never- 
theless that set tragedy on her clear, smooth face. At 
every step the plush mantle drew nearer the gate — ^and 
oblivion. Her mother! A soundless groan against the 
hard twist of things caught her breath. 
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She opened the gate, stepped out into the road and 
dutifully tucked in the satin skirt, the marvellous petti- 
coat. She shut the door of the fly, let her eyes bum in 
the square of the open window for a second, then 
dropped back. Her mother's face had been unrelenting 
to the last. There had been cold disgust on it, for a 
creature not to be understood. 

Shalisha watched the fly carry it away — the bundle of 
weakness and spleen and narrowness; the bundle with 
kindred blood. 



CHAPTER XXV 

When Felix came in Shalisha was flushed and spark- 
ling with that brilliance which strong emotion causes in 
some women. There are women whose looks suffer with 
placidity. 

The table was set The sausages, which she had cooked 
herself, made a homely bubble as she forked them from 
the pan to the dish. The lamp was lighted; the fire 
throwing forth confiding gleams of welcome; curtains 
shutting out day and a prying world. This was their 
first evening meeting since the night Felix had returned 
in such sorry state. 

He too was excited in his quiet, man's way. At market 
he had met old acquaintances, had reasserted himself; 
his experiences abroad, his brief fortune, the subtle im- 
provement in him had worked their leaven. He had 
spent a mildly triumphant day. 

It disturbed Shalisha to observe that he viewed her 
domestic occupation with distaste, and tried not to show 
it. Before she sat down she took off the linen apron 
which protected her dress. At first she had decided to 
wear it at tea ; that had been one of her fond subtleties — 
she was so anxious not to remain on the high level where 
he had placed her. Perhaps the seeming accident of a 
linen apron would bring them nearer, bridge the social 
difference on which he would insist. 

She wore her best dress — ^blue, her colour. She re- 
mained faithful to blue ; it was less trouble than experi- 
menting in another colour. The dress had been put 
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together by the village dressmaker, according to her own 
ideas of what was being worn. Felix regarded it curi- 
ously — ^the puzzled glance of the man. He knew that 
there was something wrong with it. Shalisha did not 
resent this glance ; it held nothing of the braggart — ^was 
simply proud insistence that she should wear the most 
regal garment possible. 

She took off the blue apron with something of 
apology. There was a fine air about Felix that made 
her feel tumbled and uncouth, with scorched cheeks and 
two coal smudges on her thumb. He looked an aristo- 
crat — more so than Boaz, who never quite emancipated 
himself from the tailor's dummy — certainly more so than 
Mr. Poundsberry, with his bald head and big stomach ; 
a nice watch-chain stomach, as she used scathingly to 
tell her mother in the Sydenham days. 

There is a certain rustic type which has the true kingly 
look. Artists search for it, and when they find it, pay it 
so much an hour to sit. To this type Felix belong^. It 
was natural. Had not the Rules once owned half the 
country-side? His was a fine old family, decadent. He 
reverted to the original cleanness and strength. 

He retained not one vestige of that wild and empty 
man who had plodded his long 'way to her by instinct and 
at dark for a last look— dumb, not of any avail. That 
had been a strange whim. One does not recall a lover in 
his fancy dress. He was now as he had been in those 
early days at Bramble Tye, but something more finished. 
He had conserved the best of Bond Street on his short 
passage down it. The rustic gawkiness which had made 
him an object of derision to Mrs. Bloss was gone. 

As they ate, they talked of the farm ; talking of what 
must be put in hand, speaking of each field by its name. 
Felix was nervous with energy ; he burned to have the 
farm in that perfect, capable swing which makes good 
agriculture a thing to be admired and marvelled at 
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''Is it true that Budge has taken Blue Boys?" asked 
Shalisha. 

"Yes ; and those new cottages putting up near TofBn's 
belong to him. He feathered his nest on Boylett's land/' 
Felix told her gfrimly. 

They looked across the table at each other. A some- 
thing, not farming, nor exultation at the taking up of an 
old life, lay behind his glance. Shalisha had suspected all 
through the meal that in his talk of field and fallow he 
was simply staving off a subject nearer his desires. At 
last he said bluntly, still holding her eyes : 

"I met a fiy along the road, with your mother inside." 

"She has been here." Shalisha's spoon rang against 
the cup. "But — but she will make no difference." 

"No one can make that between us now," he said, 
looking moved, defiant, half afraid. "Where do you 
think I went afterwards?" 

"Where?" 

Felix pushed back his plate roughly ; the knife fell to 
the ground. He scrooped his chair across the stone flags 
and stood up. He was so tall that his head barely escaped 
the beam which crossed the ceiling. He had to stoop a 
little ; this gave him an unconscious attitude of humility. 
He came round to Shalisha and bent. His bushy whisker 
tickled the lobe of her ear and made her raise her hand 
quickly. 

"I went and had the banns put up. No good waiting. 
We are wed already — ^in heart and thought and desire ; 
in worldly matters. They'll be called for the first time on 
Sunday." 

"Felix 1" 

She stared up; her face suddenly wet and convulsed. 
Then she shielded it in her hands. 

"So soon," she said, speaking muffled; through a 
blanket, as it were. "The banns — mine. So soon !" 
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She stared up again — suddenly ; dropped her eyes with 
even more haste because of the eloquent volume in his. 

She meant to marry him of course — and soon. But so 
soon ! The banns made it so definite, even cheated their 
attitude of some romance. 

Banns! She thought of her many lonely morning 
services in the little whitewashed church ; of prim walks 
back across the field paths in her best clothes ; of Sunday 
dinners, cold and monotonous — ^the indispensable 
weekly joint which no Briton bom can escape ; the long 
empty afternoons and early bed out of pure boredom and 
impatience with self. What quiet tragedy there had been 
under that unvarying grey I How had she been able to 
endure it ; and, more, to hold it in prospect until death 
without a flinch. 

Banns I The way in which she had choked and burned 
and shivered when they had called them for other 
women I The outrageous way — ^yet quite involuntary. 

Banns 1 Hers 1 

She stood up. There were real tears in her eyes ; tears 
standing hot and painful just below the lid — ^burning 
away the past. She stood before her lover ; her head the 
least beneath his, her hands crossed just above her waist 
and level with the watered black ribbon which was guard 
to the big old silver watch in his pocket She stood — 
silent, motionless, except for one departing tremor; 
stood — straight as a sapling, strong as the morning, and 
young; deliciously, startlingly young, with the eternal 
rejuvenescence of spring. 

Felix put his arms round her— carefully, reverently; 
with a deep, wordless satisfaction. He garnered her — 
like a harvest. How quiet the watching, waiting room 
was ! Tick only of fire and clock. 

"Say something," he besought at last. ''Speak. Make 
it sure." 

Shalisha lifted her eyes, rapt. Then she gave her quaint 
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boyish shrug; the captivating gesture that sometimes 
gave her a Frenchwoman's piquancy. 

"I am yours, all yours," she said, with royal compre- 
hensiveness. "We need not talk. True lovemaking is 

silence." 

ii( ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"They have changed and improved everything; at 
least he has. She is wax in his hands," said "my god- 
mother Bloss" to her daughter. 

"He has been Shalisha's salvation. She was going 
utterly to pieces — ^as single women do. And a lonely life 
deteriorates any one." 

"But a bailiff, mamma I" 

"He has good blood, and blood tells. Compare him, 
for example, with that animated butter tub of a person, 
Mr. Poundsberry." 

"I told dear auntie she really must not bring him here 
again," said Lucy. "He enrages Beau — in certain 
moods. Sometimes they get on quite nicely — ^talking 
politics. But the last time they came. Beau was in the 
wrong temper altogether. He burned pastilles and sat 
for more than an hour looking at designs for artistic wall 
papers after they were gone, to get the taste of Beulah 
Hill out of his mouth. Beau is most absurd." 

"When I went down to Mrs. Chappel's," resumed her 
mother, "I met Shalisha and the Rule person, driving. 
He has taught her how to dress." 

Lucy looked up malevolently from her painting. 

"And you say that they are living at Bramble Tye? 
What impertinence in such people. Beau's house; the 
place where he made love to me," she said, with a remi- 
niscent simper. 

"Exactly, love. And where he lived so romantically 
with that poor, consumptive creature Christobel. One 
might have known that her child could never be 
healthy." 
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"It was a blessing that Jane died." Lucy looked criti- 
cally at her landscape, which was all washed pinks and 
greys. "I cannot make Beau see it I am sure we 
would have had trouble with her when she grew up, in 
many ways." 

She set her lip prudishly. She revenged herself on 
Christobel by delicate attacks on her disposition, and en- 
dowed Jane with all her mother's failings. 

"As for it being Beau's house," said the elder woman, 
"that is only your sentimental term — ^perfectly natural, 
considering the idyll of your courtship. In point of fact, 
Shalisha is getting on remarkably well. The farm pays 
wonderfully, so young Mr. Chappel tells me. As for 
Bramble Tye, Shalisha is quite the fashion. It was Felix 
Rule's idea, of course, to turn the gardens into a nursery 
and live in the house themselves. Shalisha would have 
gone on being snubbed and hectored by tenants to the 
end of her days. It was so strange to see the board at 
the entrance gates: 'Shalisha Rule, Landscape Gar- 
dener, will undertake the modelling of new gardens, the 

furnishing and renovation of old and ' I forget the 

rest. Several large houses have been built in the neigh- 
bourhood lately, and she has designed all the gardens. 
As I said, she is the fashion. People like singularity, and 
she was always different. She is on a grand scale. I 
shall be curious to see where she ends. There is no limit 
in such a union — ^the ambition of the Rule person and 
the positive genius of our dear, extraordinary Shalisha." 

"Who is living at the Dower House?" asked Lucy, in 
a level voice, which was carefully spread over temper. 

"Eli Tagget lives in the front part, and the cowman in 
the back. They have divided the Dower House into two 
parts ; that is so often done with these old farmhouses. 
You remember there were two staircases. Eli married 
Honeybel Toffin. He started badly ; went all to beer and 
brickfields. But Rule reformed him. Eli works under 
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Shalisha as he used to do. She has a small army of men 
now and only directs." 

"And Solomon Budge. What has become of him? 
He cheated Beau dreadfully." 

"And nearly brought Shalisha to ruin. Felix Rule 
came back just in time. Budge ought, in poetic justice, 
to be hedging and ditching. In truth, he lives at Blue 
Boys in a most flourishing condition, and is a great 
owner of cottage property." 

When her mother rose, Lucy put down her brushes. 

"You are going? Won't you stay to lunch? Beau 
will be in." 

"No thanks, dear. Mr. Hurkins and I have a little 
jaunt in prospect — lunch and a matinee." 

"You have a far livelier time than I do, mamma. Beau 
is always out ; always going away for his own pleasure." 

"Clubby," defined the other curtly. "I know the sort 
of man — a singular perversion who lives in a lounge 
chair behind a newspaper. In marked examples it 
lunches and even sleeps at the club." 

"He comes home to lunch. Why, here he is, crossing 
the road." 

Both women looked through the window at the fat 
figure. 

"He was disappointed at not getting into Parliament," 
said Lucy. "He went to Italy in disgust, as you know. 
By what I've pieced together — ^by letters and things in 
his pockets and so on " 

"Of course. Perfectlv natural. Go on." 

"And by random admissions," continued Lucy, "I be- 
lieve he went over every step of the ground of his honey- 
moon with Christobel. I came across a dead flower 
spray in his pocket-book, with a scent I cannot recall. 
No doubt it has some morbid interest with Christobel." 

"That is nothing — I mean, it is Beau ; he must have a 
regretful sentiment. If Christobel had lived, then he 
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would still have gone to Italy alone and mooned over 
the ground where he might have spent his honeymoon 
with you. Such men — ^managed — make fair husbands. 
I hope you're not in love with him. That would be an 
uncomfortable complication." 

"Love I I'm too busy for anything so absurd. Be- 
sides, I have him." 

"Exactly." 

They kissed, perhaps with more warmth than usual; 
with a tenderness, the reason for which they did not 
discuss. 

"If you should meet him in the hall/' said Lucy, open- 
ing the drawing-room door, "don't mention Shalisha. 
Her very name puts him in a rage. He will grumble at 
the savoury ; insist on my dismissing the cook." ^ 
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